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The  ratti  Concert. 

There  was  a very  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience  at  Martin  hall  last  night,  the  at- 
traction being  the  Patti  concert.  The  en- 
thusiasm shown  was  too  often  uncalled  for, 
and,  by  it,  the  concert  was  prolonged  to  a 
late  hour. 

Henry  Ketten,  the  pianist,  has  remark- 
able technique,  but  better  yet,  he  is  of  poetic 
temperament  and  most  subtle  imagination. 

He  sinks  himself  in  the  composer  whose 
work  for  the  time  he  plays,  and  interprets 
with  remarkable  force  and  sweetness, 
strength  and  grace.  His  idea  of  that  im- 
petuous march  from  the  ruins  of  Athens, 
which,  like  the  swoop  of  Turkish  troops, 
carries  everything  before  it,  leaving  havoc 
in  its  path,  was  in  some  respects  better  even 
than  Rubenstein’s,  whom  he  resembles.  But 
why,  after  his  superb  performance  of  the 
rhapsedie,  did  he  give  that  left-handed  ar- 
| rangement  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home”?  Such 
tricks  should  be  left  to  James  Wehli. 

Mr.  Pe  Munck  played  the  ’cello  modestly, 
intelligently,  and  with  great  feeling.  Others 
excel  him  in  execution,  but  in  listening  to  ] 
him  you  see  the  meaning  of  that  strange 
line  of  Walt  Whitman: 

“I  hear  the  violoncello,  (’tie  the  yonDg  man’s 
heart’s  complaint.)’’ 

Sig.  Ciampi-Cellaj  sang  very  badly.  His 
method  was  faulty,  he  used  the  tremolo  to  a 
disagreeable  excess,  and  he  did  not  seem  to 
comprehend  his  selections.  Instead  of  the 
aria  from  Puritani,  he  gave  II  balen,  taking 
the  time  too  slow,  slurring  the  notes,  and 
giving  but  a feeble  idea  of  the  hot-blooded, 
jealous  Couut  di  Luna.  He  seemed  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  Les  Rameaux  was 
a ballad  of  the  J.  R.  Thomas  order.  His 
faults  were  especially  to  be  seen  in  the  duet 
with  Mr.  Toedt.  Crucifix  is  a sublime  con- 
ception, full  of  religious  awe  and  divine 
consolation.  Mr.  Toedt  sang  the  lines  allot- 
ted to  him  exquisitely,  but  to  the  baritone  is 
given  that  tremendous  phrase, 

Vous  qui  passez,  venez  a lui 
Car  it  demeure. 

This  should  be  declaimed  in  trumpet  tones; 
it  is  the  key  of  the  whole  song.  Sig. 
Ciampi-Cellaj,  instead  of  concentrating  his 
thoughts  upon  that  terrible  day  in  which  the 
sea  gives  up  its  dead  and  those  who  cling  to 
the  crucifix  are  caught  up  to  the  right  hand 
of  God,  there  to  dwell  forever,  looked  at 
some  one  in  the  gallery  to  whom  he  sang  a 
little  lullaby. 

Mr.  Toedt  was  not  in  voice,  but  he  de- 
serves great  praise.  His  voice  is  of  beauti- 
ful quality,  his  phrasing  admirable  in  every 
respect.  It  is  a pity  that  he  should  have 
given  any  time  to  Frederic  Clay’s  trash. 

Mr.  Colby  played  the  accompaniments  in 
that  finished  manner  that  has  made  him 
justly  famous. 

Mme.  Patti  received  unbounded  applause. 
Why,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  Her  manner  of 
attack  was  vicious, her  phrasing  abominable 
— in  a word,  there  was  not  one  good  feature 
in  her  singing.  Her  voice  was  never  sym- 
pathetic and  age  has  impaired  her  execu- 
tion. The  Echo  song  is  full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing.  The  Bolero  was 
badly  out  of  tune;  her  rendering  of  the 
Scotch  ballad  was  coarse  ; while  she  made 
the  Laughing  song  of  Auber  as  unrefined  a 
thing  as  was  the  heroine  Manon  L’Escaut 
herself.  Yet  she  was  cheered  and  cheered. 

If  she  had  only  introduced  a few  steps  from 
a clog  dance  the  audience  would  probably 
have  taken  away  the  horses  from  her  car- 
riage and  dragged  it,  with  shouts,  to  the 
hotel.  Well  might  any  conscientious  artist, 
who  heard  her,  exclaim:  “What  is  the  use  ? 
‘Why  study  and  work?  This  is  what  the 
‘people  like  ! As  Thackeray  said:  ‘In  a 
‘world  where  Tupper  has  reached  an  edi- 
tion of  30,000,  let  us  think  small  beer  of 
‘ourselves.’”  . 


It  is  well  known  that  Albany  audiences 
are  capricious.  It  was  a long  time  before 
Theodore  Thomas  could  get  a paying  house, 
and  even  at  the  last  many  went  because 
they  understood  it  was  the  fashion.  Car- 
lotta  Patti’s  singing  of  last  night  was,  we 
repeat  it,  cheered;  but  it  was  an  appeal  by 
clap-trap  and  trickery  to  the  gods  of  the 
gallery,  and  should  be  classed  with  the 
jest  of  the  clown  and  the  frantic  appeals  of 
the  demagogue  who  froths  at  the  hustings. 

Let  us  give  thanks  that  men  and  women 
live  who  count  applause  so  derived  as 
naught,  who  quietly  and  patiently  abide 
j their  time,  finding  a better  consolation  for 
their  toil  and  self-denial  in  the  knowledge 
that  by  never  pandering  to  the  taste  of  the 
unthinking  many,  they  have  been  faithful 
to  that  art  to  which  they  have  consecrated 
their  lives.  For  without  them  music  would 
languish  and  die. 

I THE  RMMeWTI  CONCERT. 

One  genius  and  three  very  inferior  sing- 
ers appealed  at  Tweddle  hall  last  night. 

To  say  of  Edouard  Remenyi  that  he  is  a 
genius  is  in  itself  a criticism.  In  such  a 
violinist  we  must  not  expect  the  beautiful 
finish  of  the  msn  of  mere  technique  and 
talent,  the  finish  which  soon  grows  tiresome 
and  disgusts,  the  cold  perfection  of  a ma- 
chine. In  the  playing  of  the  genius  there 
must  needs  be  daring  innovations  which  at 
first  shock;  there  must  be  great  irregular- 
ities; at  one  time  there  will  be  a better  rsn- 
dering  of  a composition  than  at  another 
time,  according  to  the  mood  of  the  player 
and  the  state  of  his  nervous  system. 

Edouard  Item8nyi  is  * genius;  more  than 
that,  he  is  a Hungarian,  filled  with  the  wild 
rausic  of  his  country;  imbued  with  those  de- 
sires and  aspirations  which  to  Anglo-Saxons 
seem  merely  the  outward  manifestations  of 
a crazed  mind,  loosely  supposed  by  ortho- 
dox citizens  to  be  the  peculiar  and  inalien- 
able property  of  all  “foreigners,”  and  asso- 
ciated in  som9  vague  way  with  long  hair, 
Kossuth,  and  the  commune. 

la  criticising  a violinist,  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary to  compare  him  with  his  rivals,  or 
rather  his  friends.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Remenyi  can  interpret  the  compositions  of 
j Mendelssohn  and  the  writings  of  the  so- 
called  classical  school  as  successfully  as 
Wilhelnoj.  Take  for  example  his  playing  of 
the  Andante  iu  No.  4 of  last  night’s  program, 
j It  lacked  the  tranquility,  the  unearthly  rest 
with  which  Wilhelmj  sang  it  upon  his  violin. 
This  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  the  maa. 
He  demands  compositions  full  of  fire,  pas- 
sion, tears,  and  the  yearnings  of  unsatisfied 
love.  Give  him  the  music  of  a passionate 
nation  deprived  of  liberty,  and  his  body 
stands  erect,  his  face  glows;  and  *9  he  plays 
an  appeal  to  insurrection  or  a wail  of  defeat, 
he  quickens  the  pulse  and  heats  the  blood. 

This  was  seen  in  his  marvellous  playing 
of  Schubert’s  Serenade  and  Water-Song;  in 
the  wild,  heart-breaking  Melodies  Hongroises, 
and  in  his  own  impassioned  Hymn  to  Lib- 
erty. 

When  Von  Bulow  wlayed  the  piano,  the 
listener  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  said  to 
himself:  “Hew  well  he  does  it!”  After  Ru- 
binstein had  finished,  words  were  out  of 
place — the  bodies  and  souls  of  those  hear- 
ing, being  stirred  to  the  depths.  So  with 
Wiihelmj  and  Remenyi. 

Signor  Rosnati  is  a naan  who  has  a few 
high  notes  which  he  injects  into  his  selec- 
tions, sacrificing  everything  to  the  prolonged 
bawls  at  the  end.  Instead  of  the  Matlei  ro- 
manza,  he  sang  Luzzi’s  pathetic  My  Mother, 
a girl’s  song,  and  sang  it  very  badly; 
but  as  he  introduced  some  high  notes,  he 
pleased  the  people  who  will  excase  every 
fault  for  the  sake  of  hearing  the  shriek  at 
the  end.  This  liking  of  the  average  audi- 
ence arises  principally  from  ignorance,  ana 
perhaps  from  the  same  eurious  state  of 
mind  which  makes  the  triangle  such  a fav- 
orite instrument  with  many,  whe  in  Orches- 
tral concerts  start  up  with  delight  at  its  in- 
I troduction,  and  wait  for  its  re-appearing 
with  the  anxious  zeal  of  the  astronomer 
I watching  for  the  return  of  a much-admired 
| comet. 


I in  the  duet  with  the  uopraeo,  Rosnati 
sang  wofully  out  of  tone,  unless  the  tenor 
part  was  written  iu  one  key,  and  the 
soprano  in  another. 

Mrs.  Thurston  has  a very  unpleasant 
voice,  an  utter  absenee  of  any  method,  and 
a pleasing  ignorance  of  the  intentions  and 
purposes  cf  the  composers  whose  song3  she 
sang.  She  used  the  tremolo  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  she  resembled  the  Scriptural  reed 
shaken  by  the  wind.  "Passion  is  not  palsy,” 
as  Charles  Reade  well  remarks. 

I Ferranti  spoke  his  songs  in  his  usual  man- 
ner, carefully  avoiding  all  singing,  and  de- 
pending upon  grimaces,  shrugs  and  gestur- 
ing for  applause, which  of  course  he  received. 
He  turned  the  noble  Non  piu  andrtti  of  Mo- 
zart into  ft  piece  of  butfoonery. 

At  the  corners  of  streets  in  Italian  cities, 
platforms  are  built,  upon  which  strolling 
performers  shout  for  the  amusement  of  the 
lounger®.  I*  all  sincerity,  we  doubt  whether 
Ferranti  or  Rosnati,  even  in  each  a place 
could  gain  a hearing.  But  the  Americana 
are  a long-suffering  people. 

Mr.  Heinze  played  the  accompaniments 
correctly,  but  with  little  sympathy. 


V THE  CONTRABANDISTA. 

And  the  Baddoclc- Mosher  Version  Thereof. 

Burnana,  the  “Punch”  contributor,  and 
Arthur  Sullivan  began  to  write  an  opera, 
and  called  it  “The  Contrabandista.”  A dis- 
pute arose,  and  the  work  is  unfinished  with 
l he  exception  of  the  songs  and  concerted 
pieces  of  two  acts.  How  the  Englishmen 
intended  to  construct  the  plot  is  not  fully 
known;  but  as  a gentleman  in  Braltleboro, 
Vermont,  under  the  guidance  of  voices 
from  the  spirit  land  solved  “ The 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,”so  Albanians  now 
give  us  a complete  and  rounded  “Contra- 
bandista.” Of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Mosher’s 
music  we  are  uuable  to  speak,  as  we  have 
I only  seen  the  libretto. 

To  read  any  modern  play  is  at  the  best 
but  weary  work,  so  much  depends  upon 
stage  effect,  costumes,  music,  and  the  ac- 
tion; andtojadgeof  “The  Contrabandista” 
before  hearing  it  would  be  unfair.  Although 
the  opera  is  called  a comic-romantic 
1 production,  it  seems  properly  to  belong  to 
! the  order  of  the  lurid  melo-drama,  where 
I disagreeable,  low-voiced  men,  with  slouched 
hats,  black  cloaks  and  extraordinary  boots 
flit  across  the  stage;  where  the  roll  of  sheet- 
iron  thunder  is  incessant,  and  the  violins  ac- 
company mother’s  prayer  and  villain’s  curse. 
Spanish  and  Italian  terms  are  introduced 
in  a free  and  easy  manner,  and  the  absence 
of  Mt.  Vesuvius  and  a real  eruption 
seems  to  be  the  only  blemish  in  the  com- 
position. A queen  of  the  brigands,  whose 
conversation  shows  her  to  be  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  arsenic  and  the 
stiletto,  is  introduced,  and  there  is  a 
genuine  vivandiere  who  sings  a song.  It 
appears  from  the  play  that  sergeants  in  the 
Spanish  army  are  addicted  to  Shaksperian 
quotations,  and  in  the  second  act  there  is  an 
agreeable  pun  upon  the  words  “line ’’and 
“ lying.” 

This  opera  seems  to  be  a curious  mixture 
of  “Fra  Diavolo,”  the  “Bohemian  Girl,” 
and  “Preciosa.”  And  yet  it  is  different,  far 
different  ff-om  any  one  of  them. 

The  singers  who  are  to  take  pzrt  are  well 
known  in  the  city,  and  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Parkhurst  the  performance  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a success. 

“The  Contrabandista”  will  be  given  at 
Martin  hall  about  the  middle  of  January. 


amusements. 

The  Remenyi  Concert  East  Night. 

That  Edouard  Remenyi  played  to  bo  small 
a house  last  night  is  a sad  commentary  upon 
the  state  of  music  in  Mbany.  A violinist 
who  is  famous  the  world  over  comes  to  this 
city;  and  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty 
saunter  in  to  hear  him.  Of  these  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  a few  went  for  the  sake  of 
the  music;  some  went  because  they  thought 
it  was  a “cheap  show;”  others,  possibly, 
thought  the  hall  might  be  warmer  than  the 
street;  and  one  or  two  made  a mistake  as  to 
the  place,  and  were  no  doubt  sadly  disap- 
pointed at  the  non-appearance  of  the  “Big 
Four”  and  their  unequalled  combination. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  Mr.  Parkhurst 
and  the  Albany  Musical  association  will  not 
lose  patience,  but  will  persevere  until  the 
time  shall  come  when  good  music  can  be 
given  in  this  city  without  ruining  those  pro- 
viding it;  until  the  people  shall  be  educated 
so  that  they  can  sit  through  a concert  with- 
out yawning,  and  at  the  end  can  say  hon- 
estly that  they  enjoyed  it;  until,  in  a word, 
Albany  shall  be'  lifted  out  of  the  Slough  of  j 
Musical  Despond  in  which,  in  the  eyes  of  1 
every  manager  and  every  artist  in  these 
United  States,  she  now  lies.  _ 

We  criticised  the  Remenyi  company  a few 
evenings  ago,  and  see  no  reason  for  materi- 
; ally  changing  what  we  then  said,  or  for  ad- 
ditional criticism.  One  of  the  pleasant  fea- 
tures of  last  evening  was  the  absence  of 
Roenati  and  Ferranti.  Mr.  De  Celle,  who 
took  Roenati’s  place,  made  no  pretensions, 
and  sang  modestly  a song  of  Mattei. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Fassett  sang  In  questa  tomb* 
and  Liszt’s  “King  of  Thule”  with  the  con- 
scientiousness, breadth,  and  pathos  which 
are  hers  by  right.  Remenyi’s  violin  obligato 
! to  the  Liszt  song  was  a doubtful  experiment 
as  the  alto  voice  is  in  quality ’so  like  the 
violoncello.  He  took  the  tempo  too  slow. 
Being  recalled,  Mrs.  Faesdt  sang  Molloy’s 
“Donald  Bain.” 

Remenyi  gave  less  of  a pyrotechnical  dis- 
play, but  appeared  at  his  best  in  the  selec- 
tions from  Chopin,  which  he  played  most 
delicately.  It  is  in  such  music,  in  inter- 
preting such  bursts  of  passion  as  the  climax 
of  Schubert’s  Serenade  (which,  however,  he 
disfigured  by  the  filigree  work  at  the  end), 
or  the  transports  of  such  love  as  Raoul’s  in 
the  Huguenots,  that  he  shows  himself  tha 
genius. 

I At  the  end  of  his  great  fantasia  he  gave 
evidence  of  bis  common  sense  by  refusing  to 
I play  again.  Audiences  forget  that  at  the  end 
of  such  a peiformance  the  man  must  be  tired,  j 
and  they  insist  upon  dragging  him  out.  If 
this  unbounded  enthusiasm  arose  simply  from 
musical  frenzy  it  might  be  commended,  but 
it  comes  principally  from  an  application  of 
' the  principle,  “ Let  us  get  all  we  can  for 
our  money.” 

The  effect  of  one  of  Remenyi’s  pianissimo 
passages  was  much  heightened  by  the  noise 
arising  from  doors  judiciously  slammed  at 
regular  intervals,  and  during  an  exquisite 
cadenza,  a man  with  thick  boots  appeared 
upon  the  scene  at  the  right  time  and  walked 
nervously  about,  apparently  searching  for  a 
i friend  in  the  parquet. 


The  Oratorio  of  St.  Paiil. 

The  critics  look  upon  St.  Paul  as  Mendels- 
sohn’s masterpiece.  tJnhappy  Heine,  it  is  i 
true,  sneers  at  it  and  its  composer;  but,  at 
that  time,  Heine  derided  everything  coming 
from  Germany;  anti  to  an  apostate  Jew  and 
renegade  Christian  the  conversion  of  Saul 
could  not  have  been  a peculiarly  pleasing 
subject.  Whether  Mendelssohn  was  a man 
of  genius  or  merely  a man  of  talent,  whether 
St.  Paul  should  be  put  before  the  Elijah  or 
the  Reformation  Symphony,  these  hre  ques- 
tions which  it  would  be  impertinent  to  dis- 
cuss. Whatever  individual  opinion  may  be, 
by  the  musical  world  Mendelssohn  is  ranked 
with  the  composers  of  the  first  order,  and 
St.  Paul,  as  we  have  said,  is  perhaps  his 
greatest  work. 

The  Albany  Musical  association  deserves 
the  highest  praise  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  carried  out  its  undertaking.  To 
bring  together  such  a number  of  singers  in 
a city  not  remarkable  for  its  musical  tastes; 
to  systematize  the  work;  to  go  through  the 
necessary  drudgery!  to  faithfully  rehearse; 
and  to  awaken  enthusiasm  enough  in  out- 
siders to  defray  the  great  expense  of  bring- 
ing out  an  oratorio  in  a decent  way — this  is 
not  an  easy  task.  The  association  is  to  be 
praised  for  bringing  such  soloists  and  such 
an  orchestra  to  its  aid.  In  its  production  of  I 
St.  Paul  it  has  given  the  people  of  this  city 
an  idea  of  what  an  oratorio  is;  it  has  tried 
to  arouse  a desire  in  them  to  hear  the  great 
musical  works;  and  one  such  performance 
does  more  for  music  than  a thousand  “little  I 
gatherings”  where  amateurs  play  Chopin 
and  sing  ballads  in  a close  parlor  to  a few 
admiring  friends.  This  association  has 
helped  and  comforted  every  musician  in  the 
city  by  daring  to  do  what  it  did 

last  night;  and  if  in  time  Albany 
becomes  a thoroughly  musical  city; 
if  many  of  its  people  cease  to  look  upon 
musicians  as  a struggling  band  of  va- 
grants whose  calling  is  not  to  be  commended, 
certainly  not  to  be  encouraged;  if  audien- 
ces become  intolerant  of  what  is  bad— to 
the  Albany  Musical  association  will  be  due 
in  great  measure  this  change. 

And  in  such  a conductor  as  John  Park- 
hurst,  it  is  most  fortunate.  With  the  con- 
ductor rests  failure  or  success.  He  must 
be  a man  of  thorough  musical  ability;  of 
keen  appreciation;  blessed  with  the  power 
of  interpretation;  of  good  taste  and  great 
tact.  In  addition  to  these  qualities  of  the 
conductor’s  outfit,  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  the 
natural  gift  of  personal  magnetism,  without 
which  little  can  be  done.  The  chorus-lead- 
er may  have  everything  else;  he  may  spend 
his  nights  with  Bach  and  place  Corelli  by  I’ 
his  dinner  plate;  he  may  curse  Rossini 
and  Verdi  and  dogmatically  call 
certain  favorites  “The  Masters;”  he  may  be 
able  to  play  or  sing  with  feeling  and  power; 
but  unless  he  can  bring  out  from  those 
within  reach  of  his  eye  what  he  himself 
feels,  his  labor  is  as  nothing,  his  calling  a 
mistake^*  his  sluggish  baton  swings  un- 
heeded. The  society  which  he  leads  may 
sing  the  notes  correctly,  but  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  those  hearing  resembles1  the 
feeling  with  which  a crowd  listens  to  the 
reading  of  a list  of  vice-presidents  and  sec- 
retaries at  a political  meeting. 

The  choruses  last  night  were  given  in  a 
very  creditable  manner.  The  chorals  were 
admirably  done;  in  “O  Great  is  the  Depth,” 
which  at  first  dragged,  the  chorus  is  to  be 
praised  for  its  accelerando  and  return  to  the 
original  time.. 


The  altos  did  the  most  satisfactory  work, 
though  they  lacked  decision  of  attack.  This 
fault  was  seen  in  the  basses,  who  were  often 
not  heard  until  the  third  or  fourth  note 
of  their  phrase.  In  “Stone  Him  to  Death,” 
if  one  of  the  basses  had  watched  the  con- 
ductor he  would  not  have  been  in  such  a 
hurry  about  throwing  the  first  stone. 

The  tenors  were  very  weak,  and  at  times 
it  was  impossible  to  hear  them.  In  “Rise! 
Up!”  they  treated  the  phrase  “Behold,  now,”  i 
etc.,  in  a very  shabby  and  ungentlemanly  ' 
manner,  attacking  it  with  perceptible  cool- 
ness; they  hesitated  at  “Is  this  Hel”  and 
“See  what  love;”  and  in  “This  is  Jehovah’s 
Temple,”  their  call  upon  the  children  of 
Israel  for  help  was  not  a fervent  exhortation. 
Yet  their  part  is  a hard  one,  and  they 
deserve  great  credit  for  singing  as  well  as  1 
they  did.  In  the  chorals  they  sang  finely, 
particularly  in  “Sleepers,  Wake  ” 

The  sopranos  were  very  effective,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  that  most  unfortunate  and  in- 
! excusable  slip  in  the  last  chorus,  little  fault 
could  have  been  found  with  them.  “O,  be 
gracious!”  was  taken  too  slow. 

Considering  that  there  had  been  but  little 
rehearsal  with  the  orchestra,  and  that  the 
greater  number  had  had  but  little  experi- 
ence in  singing  in  public,  the  choruses  were 
given  in  a praiseworthy  manner,  and  some 
of  them  extremely  well. 

To  Mr.  Fessenden  belong  the  honors  of 
the  evening.  The  recitative  of  “Stephen’s 
Vision,”  and  the  one  describing  his  death, 
were  sung  with  the  most  exquisite  taste  and 
could  not  have  been  improved  upon;  while 
his  aria  incited  the  audience  to  great  ap-  i 
plause.  This,  Mr.  Fessenden  may  regard  as 
a great  compliment,  for  last  night’s  audi-  j 
ence  was  undemonstrative  and  cold.  Per-  j 
haps  the  people  present  knew  that  the  ora- 
torio was  founded  upon  a religious  subject, 
and  thought  they  were  in  church;  or,  pos- 
sibly, they  feared  lest  a collection  might  be 
taken  up. 

Such  an  uninteresting  part  was  given  to 
Miss  Kellogg  that  any  criticism  made  upon 
her  performance  of  it  would  be  unfair,  un- 
satisfactory and  unsafe;  particularly  as  she 
is  to  sing  this  evening. 

The  music  given  to  Mrs.  Fassett  and  Mr. 
Whitney  did  not  show  their  superb  voices 
to  advantage.  They  sang  it  well,  of  course, 
with  verve  and  great  sympathy,  but  their 
deep,  rich  notes  were  unemployed. 

Many  of  the  audience  behaved  very 
badly  at  the  end.  The  first  note  of  the  last 
choius  was  the  signal  for  the  hoisting  on  of 
overcoats,  searching  for  opera  glasses  and 
programs,  and  a general  stampede.  The 
insane  desire  to  be  the  first  man  in  the 
• horeecar  ruins  the  music  and  is  an  insult  to 
the  performers  as  well  as  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  audience. 

The  association  must  not  stop  with  St.  Paul. 
Its  work  has  just  begun.  Poor  material 
mast  be  discarded;  the  chorus  should  be 
weeded;  the  interest  now  awakened  should 
be  kept  up;  with  patience,  energy,  faithful- 
ness, and  harmony,  much  can  be  done. 
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The  Musical  Association  Concert 

The  concert  of  last  night  wan  a great  suc- 
cess; the  audience  was  large  and  enthusias- 
tic; the  selections  were  admirable,  and  the 
performance  of  them  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. 

Three  choruses  from  St.  Paul  were  given 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Parkhurst,  and 
were  sung  with  power,  spirit,  and  expres- 
sion. There  was  a greater  precision  of  at- 
tack, less  tendency  to  drag  at  times  than 
die  night  before;  the  parts  seemed  fuller, 
the  tenors  doing  much  belter  than  at  the 
lirst  performance.  The  association  may  well 
be  proud  of  its  work;  and  it  is  especially  to 
be  commended  for  having  the  courage  to 
bring  such  an  orchestra  as  the  Germania  to 
its  assistance.  Had  it  merely  secured  good 
solo  singers,  and  put  up  with  an  indifferent 
orchestra,  the  risk  would  have  been  great, 
and  success  extremely  doubtful.  By  doing 
the  very  best  within  i‘s  power,  the  associa- 
tion has  made  itself  an  honor  to  the  city, 
and  has  established  itself  upon  a sure 
foundation. 

The  orchestra  played  superbly.  Every 
member  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lead- 
er. In  the  accompaniment  to  Miss  Ksllogg, 
as  well  as  in  the  ‘‘Calm  Sea”  of  Mendels- 
, sohn,  every  detail  was  finished;  no  point 
was  left  neglected  or  slurred  over.  To  sin- 

Igle  out  any  one  of  such  a band  is,  perhaps, 
ungracious;  but  the  ’cello,  bassoon  and  oboe 
were  most  exquisitely  played.  It  gave 
great  pleasure  to  hear  the  “William  Tel!” 
overture.  We  know  it  is  tha  fashion  with 
some  of  the  present  day  to  sneer  at  Rossini, 
but  the  Son  of  the  si  rolling  hornplayer  in 
wealth  of  spontaneous  melody  comes  next  to 
the  divine  Mozart;  and  in  knowledge  cf  the 
resources  of  the  instruments,  in  the  sweet- 
ness, grace  and  brilliancy  of  his  themes,  and 
in  the  fire  of  Ids  tremendous  crescendos  he 
Btanda  unrivalled. 

The  “Turkish  March,”  a trifling  thing  for 
such  an  orchestra  to  play,  pleased  the  audi- 
ence as  a matter  of  course,  and  excited  the 
curiosity  of  many  of  the  bassee,  who  rose  in 
their  seats  and  watched  the  tiiangle  and 
kettle -drum  with  the  painful  interest  of  a 
South  Sea  Islander  observing  for  the  first 
time  the  workings  of  a circular  saw. 

Mias  Fannie  Kellogg,  in  the  air  varie  of 
Rode,  showed  great  execution,  a.  good 
method,  and  conscientious  work.  Her  voice 
is  a pleasant  one,  and  in  the  “Blue  Alsatian 
Mountains”  she  deserved  the  hearty  ap- 
plause the  received.  Her  other  selection  was 
unworthy  of  her. 

Mr.  Whitney  sang  the  magnificent  aria 
from  Joshua  as  only  he  could  sing  it.  The 
Acis  selection  suffered  from  the  absence  of 
orchestral  accompaniment. 

Mr.  Fessenden  delighted  everybody  with 
his  sympathetic  voice  and  admirable  phras- 
ing. To  hear  him  in  the  Josefson  Volks  lied 
or  the  aria  from  St.  Paul  i3  an  unalloyed 
■ pleasure. 

The  quartet  from  Rigoietto  is  the  best  of 
Verdi's  concerted  wor  k,  and  was  well  sung. 
But  it  should  be  heard  in  the  opera.  In  the 
concert  room  it  lacks  the  gallantry  of  the 
wicked  duke,  the  hollow  laugh  of  the 
coquette,  the  anguish  of  the  father  and 
daughter. 

Mr.  Dow  accompanied  with  infinite  taste. 


Mrs.  Fassett  gave  the  recitative  and  aria 
from  Semele — a dangerous  experiment;  but 
she  delivered  it  with  such  passion  and 
majepty  that  she  was  recalled,  and  sang 
“Sailed."  It  was  probably  her  last  appear- 
ance in  Albany  before  her  departure  for  Lon- 
don. The  richness  and  beauty  of  her  voice, 
the  perfection  of  her  training,  the  statuesque 
dignity  of  her  stage  presence;  these  alone 
make  her  a noble  singer.  But  in  always 
selecting  the  very  best  of  music,  in  never 
stooping  to  pander  to  the  popular  taste  for 
the  sake  of  cheap  applause,  she  has  been 
faithful  to  her  profession  and  to  herself. 
The  consciousness  of  this  is  reward  and  con- 
solation enough  for  all  labor,  and  far  out- 
weighs the  approval  of  the  unthinking. 

Her  departure  is  a great  loss  to  all  those 
in  this  city  who  look  upon  music  as  some- 
thing more  than  a means  for  personal  dis- 
play, and  who  love  music  for  muaic’s  sake. 

But.  words  are  out  of  place. 

“t  he  silent  organ  lon<te6t  chants 
The  masters  requiem.” 


“ Fatinitza ” at  Twiddle  Hall.  " 

Franz  Suppe  wrote  an  overture  which 
made  him  famous.  It  was  played  by  silver 
cornet  bands  at  college  commencements  ; 
boarding  school  girls  hammered  it  out  upon 
the  piano  to  the  delight  of  the  young  and 
brisk,  aged  and  infirm;  rising  young  organ- 
ists chose  it  as  a “show  piece;”  and  barre 
organs  made  it  familiar  to  the  alleged  lower 
classes.  In  Fatinitza  we  find  the  same 
tink-linlc-i-tang  melodies  that  are  found  in 
the  Poet  and  Peasant,  the  same  pretty  little 
modulations  leading  to  nothing  in  particular; 
in  a word,  the  absence  of  everything  and 
the  presence  of  nothing. 

I Suppe  is  a demi-Offenbach,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  a very  respectable  gentleman,  who 
earns  an  honest  living  by  the  stringing  to- 
gether of  his  dance  tunes.  There  are  few 
Mozarts,  and  few  Rossinis ; and  hon- 
est Suppe  should  not  be  sneered  at 
because  he  does  the  best  he  can. 

Hia  compositions  are  not  without  grace  and 
| a.  certain  sparkle,  and  Fatinitza  has  this 
great  merit:  it  is  clean  and  decent.  We  have 
had  enough  of  the  foul  situations  and  devil- 
ish double-entendre  of  the  school  of  Messieurs 
Offenbach  and  Lecocq.  That  American 
girls  and  married  women  should  frequent 
the  theatres  where  opera  buuffe  is  given  is  a 
disgrace  to  them  and  to  our  civilization. 
And  every  representation  of  such  operas  as 
latanitza  and  Pinafore  helps  towards  the 
cleansing  of  the  much  bedaubed  stage. 

There  was  a king  of  Sparta  who  prided 
himself  upon  being  t he  bestcatcher  of  moles 
in  the  kingdom.  And  if  the  singers  of  the 
Ideal  opera  company  ihink  it  worth  while  to 
devote  their  great  powers  and  talents  to 
such  light  works  as  Suppe’s  opera,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  in  their  execution  of  it 
they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Mies  Phillips  is  still  the  same  admirable 
and  finished  actress.  To  the  part  of  Vladi- 
mir she  gives  as  much  conscientious  labor  as 
if  she  were  singing  Azucena  or  Maddelena, 
roles  which  she  has  made  her  own,  and 
stamped  with  her  genius.  Every  detail  of 
her  last  night’s  performance  was  perfect, 
j She  looked  her  pari;  she  acted  as  a man 
and  soldier;  and  at  the  same  time  all  saw 
the  refined  and  noble  woman.  Her  revela- 
dpu  of  herself  to  Lydia  was  as  tine  an  ex- 
hibition of  histrionic  power  as  has  been 
seen  on  the  Albany  stage  for  many  years. 
Time  has  been  gentle  with  her. 

“4ge  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety." 


It  seems  strange  that  Whitney  has  not 
sooner  gone  upon  the  stags.  There  are  certaiu 
parts  that  seem  to  have  been  written  for 
him.  Take  the  role  of  the  stern  old  soldier 
Marcel,  for  example,  or  the  commander  in 
Bon  Giovanni.  One  thing  is  to  be  said  of 
him  as  of  all  who  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  j 
the  very  large  audience  of  last  night — no  I 
matter  how  trivial  the  music  or  poor  the  j 
i situation,  he  acted  and  sang  as  if  it  were  a I 
matter  of  life  or  death.  And  this  is  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  given. 

Miss  Beebe  was  as  charming  as  when  j 
here  before,  and  it  is  surprising  that  any 
church  committee  could  look  her  in  the  face 
and  tell  her  to  resign  her  position,  because, 
forsooth,  she  was  guilty  of  the  heinous  crime 
oftinging  in  Pinafore.  But  church  commit- 
tees seem  to  go  upon  the  principle  that  so 
long  as  a singer  receives  but  little  for 
church  singing,  she  must  not  support  herself 
by  any  other  means. 

Fessenden’s  veice  is  more  charming 
the  more  he  sings.  But  how  can  a man  of 
his  teste  sing  such  stuff  as  “My  Native 
Land?”  It  is  a song  for  a 4th  of  July  per- 
formance in  a Rhode  Ieland  village,  where 
there  is  a procession  of  Sabbath-school  chil- 
dren dressed  in  red,  white  and  blue,  and 
where  a struggling  lawyer  inveighs  bit- 
terly against  the  tyrannies  of  George  the 
Third.  Mr.  Fessenden  after  this  should 
unfurl  an  American  flag  during  the  second 
veise.  Then  if  a calcium  light  were  SRil- 
fully  ueed,  or  If  he  stood  upon  a revolving 
pedestal,  the  effect  would  be  much  height- 
ened. 

When  Fatinitza  was  given  at  the  Alham- 
bra theatre,  in  London,  in  1878,  no  expense 
was  spared  in  scenery,  chorus,  or  ballet,  to 
make  its  success  sure.  But  the  whole  opera 
was  ruined  by  the  indecency  of  the  harem 
scene.  Here,  Mr.  Barnabee  showed  himself 
a gentleman  and  a man  of  the  most  refined 
humor.  His  idea  of  the  reformed  Turk,  the 
lazy,  sensual,  indifferent,  good-natured 
pasha  is  a stroke  iff  genius.  Aud  in  the 
stoical  exclamation,  “Kismet!”  when  he  is 
surprised  by  the  Turks  there  is  the  most 
real  tragedy.  For  everything  to  day,  in 
politics,  science  and  religion,  points  towards 
the  oriental  idea  of  destiny.  Call  it  cowardly 
or  the  refuge  and  solace  of  a shirk,  what  is 
there  left  but  to  fold  the  hands  whatever 
may  come,  bow  the  head,  and  murmur  “Kis- 
met!” 

The  chorus  was  admirably  drilled,  and 
made  up  of  fresh,  good  voices. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  entertainment  of  last 
night  was  one  of  such  merit  that  it  is  sur- 
prising the  house  was  so  full. 


Pinafore  at  Twiddle  Hall. 

The  future  historian  of  the  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  American  Republic  will  reflect  curi- 
ously upon  our  theatrical  and  musical  taste 
when  he  speaks  of  social  life.  If  the  score 
of  Pinafore  should  then  be  reprinted,  he 
would  admire  the  delicate  wit  and  polished 
satire  of  the  libretto;  he  would,  perhaps, 
hum  one  or  two  of  the  airs  with  pleasuie; 
but  his  ingenuity  would  be  taxed  in  trying 
toexplaiu  its  unparalleled  success.  He  may 
lightly  pass  it  over  with  the  remark  of  the 
historian  who  wrote  of  the  Portuguese:  “a 
frivolous  people,  easily  amused.”  If  he 
shall  be  of  the  pessimistic  -school  he  will 
date  the  fall  of  the  republic  from  the  first 
representation  of  H.  M.  S.  P.  And  if  he 
shall  be  a disciple  of  Draper,  and  trace  war 
and  famine  from  rain  storms  and  wind  cur- 
rents, he  will  examine  the  weather  charts  of 
’79 — ’80,  and  dig  up  the  prophecies  of  the 
Canadian  Vennor. 

But  the  great  run  of  Pinafore  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  The  play  is  funny;  the  music 
is  pretty,  intelligible,  and  not  utterly  in- 
compatible with  heel-and-toe  accompani- 
ment. That  it  is  the  work  of  two  English- 
men, who  probably  have  friends  among  the 
nobility,  makes  a great  impression  upon 
many  of  our  leading  snobs.  Then  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  wicked  in  the 
name  Pinafore.  Many  good  people  have 
seen  it  who  have  always  associated  , 
the  pit  with  hoof,  horns  and  sulphur, 
and  who  would  never  have  taken  their  seats 
there  if  the  author  had  dubbed  his  bantling 
Dick  Deadeye  (for  instance)  or  The  Baby 
Farmer’s  Rovenge.  Indeed,  it  is  hinted 
darkly  that  country  clergymen  have  broken 
their  vows,  and  disguised  by  long  cloaks, 
searlet  ties  and  an  absence  of  black  gloves 
have  enatched  a fearful  .joy  at  the  sight  of 
Hebe,  and  shuddered  at  the  profanity  and 
godless  mirth  of  the  e-cond  act 

The  people  must  be  amused.  There  are 
too  many  tragedies  at  the  hearthstone,  the 
actors  two  or  three  in  number,  to  maka  the 
sight  of  the  sufferings  of  Bertuccio  or  Othello 
a recreation.  The  man  who  carries  a tempest 
within  his  own  breast  cares  not  for  the  woes 
of  houseless  Lear.  Relief  from  the  irony  of 
life  is  found  in  laughter,  and  when  the 
burlesque  moves  to  a pleasant  jingle,  success 
is  certain  and  deserved;  for  thanks  are  due 
to  him  who  amuses  the  sad  animal,  man. 

Nor  should  this  success  be  complained  of; 
a taste  for  light  amusement  is  not  an  evil 
sign.  It  is  when  such  plays  as  Frou  Frou 
and  Forbidden  Fruit  draw  crowded  houses; 
when  the  antics  of  Aimee  are  applauded  to 
the  echo;  when  the  all  absorbing  interest  of 
the  denouement  hangs  upon  a violation  of  the 
seventh  commandment;  then  is  the  decadence 
of  a nation;  then  does  the  heart  of  a peo- 
ple ict. 

• Tweddle  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing 
Wednesday  night,  and  in  some  respects  the 
representation  of  Pinafore,  as  given  by  the 
Boston  company,  was  perfect. 

Miss  Beebe  was  evidently  unwell.  She 
sang  cut  of  tune  frequently,  and  in  her  stage 
business  aid  not  do  herself  justice.  She  is  I 
very  likely  overworked.  Fessemleu  did  not  j 
appear  to  advantage,  but  his  task  is  a thank- 
less one.  Barnabee  had  all  the  polished 
dignity  and  almost  foppish  courtesy  which 
the  role  of  Sir  Joseph  requires.  He  made 
the  admiral’s  snobbishness  not  vulgar  but 
sublime.  And  his  condescension  was  oriental. 

Dick  Deadeye  was  well  played  by  Froth- 
ingham  who,  however,  was  inclined  to  over- 
do his  part.  Hebe  was  subordinated,  a 
great  relief;  since  in  former  Pinafore  repres-  [ 
entations  here  she  has  taken  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  stage  and  made  herself  the  centre  j 
around  which  the  group  revolved. 

The  men’s  trio  and  boatswain’s  song  were  ; 
admirably  sung;  the  chorus  was  effective, 
in  tune,  and  acted  remarkably  well;  but  the  j 
iove  scene  between  Miss  Phiiiipps  and  Mr.  ( 
Whitney  was  the  great  feature  of  the  even -J 
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i The  ball  was  warm;  there  was  plenty  / 


lights  tho  people  on  the. stage  did  their  best 
t0° amuse;  there  was  no  great  public  salami-- 

t ~ °t  half-mast;  and  yet 

ty;  there  were  no  n»a,» 

there,  was  a look  of  settled  gloom  iq..-  . 
faces  of  the  audience.  There  was  loud 
applause,  to  be  sure,  when  Dick  Deadeye 
executed  a delirious  hornpipe.  The  people 
saw  him  making  his  legs  go»  and,  as  he  said 
nothing'  they  Understood  him.  This  predi- 
lection of  Albany  audiences  for  clog  dances 
and  the  like  is  not  easy  of  explanation.  The 
early  Dutch  were  not  Remarkably  light  tiporl 
their  feet  j yet  their  descendants  cfo^Vd  th8 
minstrel  halls,  and  applause  follows  every 
new  and  startling  step.  After  this,  tra- 
gedians who  come  here  should  al- 
ways introduce  a ballet  d’  action.  Hamlet, 
in  the  play  scene,  might  easily  show 
his  agility  to  Ophelia,  and  Othello  would 
have  the  great  advantage  in  his  pas  sent  of 
being  already  blacked.  Aside  from  the  ex- 
citement produced  by  Deadeye,  the  people 
were  cold.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  thought 
it  was  the  way  audiences  Acted  in  New 
York.  But  the  great  majority  were  afraid 
of  applauding  at  the  wrong  time.  It  would 
be  a good  thing  to  have  twenty  or  thirty 
young  men,  beaded  by  a competent  leader, 
*e  me  applause  at  times  and  check  it 

when  out  of  place.  In  this  way  the  taste  of 
the  people  would  be  cultivated,  and  music 
and  the  drama  encouraged;  and  all  no  doubt 
at  a very  trifling  expense. 

The  Yale  Glee  Club. 

The  Yale  glee  club,  having  been  as  far 
west  as  Chicago,  singing  there  and  in  other 
cities  for  the  benefit  of  the  university  boat 
club,  appear  ed  at  Tweddle  hail  last  evening. 
The  singei-3  showed  the  effects  cf  travel  and 
latigue,  and  evidently  were  not  in  good  con- 
dition. 

the  program  was  made  up  chiefly  of  col- 
lege songs,  in  the  singing  of  which  the  club 
was  much  more  successful  than  in  their  more 
ambitious  selections.  The  tenors  were  very 
weak,  the  leader  flatting  badly.  Mr.  A«ay. 
the  baritone,  has  a voice  which  should  be 
cultivated.  His  upper  notes  are  clear  and 
beautiful.  Mr.  Wickes,  his  predecessor, 
however,  did  not  make  the  yoeman  of 
Boniatowski’s  song  such  a slow,  reluctant 
bridegroom;  be  sang  the  triumphant  chant 
a though  his  blood  were  fire.  Mr.  Asay  in 
answer  to  two  recalls  gave  Molloy’s  ‘•London 
bridge’  and  Adaui’-  ■‘Warrior  Bold.” 

The  lale  club  ch  tiges  each  year  with  the 
coming  in  and  going  out  of  students;  the 
program  remains  about  the  same.  Of  the 
sixteen  selections  of  last  night,  twelve  were 
given  by  the  clubs  of  ’74-’75-’76.  The  songs 
“Wake”  and  “Raven”  are  now  traditional, 
as  the  two  eophomoi  e societies  were  abolished 
by  the  faculty  ot  itale  five  or  six  years  ago. 
The  present  club  does  not  sing  them  cor- 
rectly. 

The  audience  was  large  and  enthusiastic, 
and  treated  the  shortcomings  oi  the  students 
in  a very  indulgent  manner,  applauding 
generously  the  college  songs. 

And  to  these  college  songs  the  young  men 
should  confine  themselves. 

The  pianist  had  to  contend  with  a sheet- 
iron  piano  and  a t4nor  cut  of  tune.  During 
his  solo  two  or  three  well-dressed  and  ap” 
parently  respectable  people  kept  up  a steady 
stream  of  conversation.  It  may  have  been 
with  regard  to  the  details  of  domestic  econ- 
omy; or  it  may  have  been  a discussion  of 
the  troubles  in  Maine.  Whatever  the  theme, 
it  was  of  such  an  absorbing  nature  that 
those  within  ten  feet  cf  the  fountainhead 
could  hot  hear  the  piano  and  could  only 
infer  that  Mr.  Metzger  was  playing  by  see- 
ing his  right  foot  at  work  upon  the  loud 
pedal.  - ' . 
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tm:  vos  nuiiOV.  convert. 

Music  Hall  was  half-filled  lasl  evening 
when  Von  Bulow  appeared,  and,  having 
quietly  taken  off  Ins  gloves,  sealed  himself  at 
llio  piano.  Hits  rendition  of  the  Sonata  quasi 
Fantasia  No,  -,  with  which  tho  program  be- 
gan, on  tho  whole,  disappointed  us.  He  did 
not  make  us  fool  the  unearthly  beauty  of  (ho 
• tjjf. Adajio  (which  was  written  by  Betthoven  as 
'•'a  tribute  of  affection  to  his  inamorata,  but 
which  is  hotter  known  as  the  “ Moonlight 
Scene,”  a name  bestowed  by  some  one  of 
that  offensive  class  -musical  gushers)  as  did 
Kubenstein  ; but  Ve  had  intended  to  keep 
|. clear  of  comparisons.  / 

M in  tho  March  from  “ Taniausrr,"  the  tre- 
mendous octave  passages  /or  the  left  hand 
were  not  brought  out  distinctly,  but  were  at 
times  a little  confused. 

It  was  in  the  selections  from  the  masters 
that  Von  Bulow  appeared  at  his  best.  To 
our  mind  the  Sarabandc  of  Bach’s 
was  most  exquisitely  rendered,  the 
utmost  crispness  and  delicacy  of 
touch  being  necessarj’.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  simple  purity  and  soul-harmony  of 
the  classical  selections  and  the  pyrotechnic 
flights  and  wild,  spasmodic  attempts  at  melo- 
dy which  characterize  the  music  of  Liszt’s 
school,  was  brought  out  iu  the  strongest  re- 
lief : although  to  such  an  audience  as  was  as- 
'-sembled  last  night,  the  cliaconnc  of  Handel 
could  only  he  caviare.  In  these  selections 
from  Liszt,  however,  opportunities  enough 
were  offered  to  Von  Bulow  to  show  off  hi* 
wonderful  technical  skill  and  thorough  com- 
mand of  the  instrument. 

But  after  it  was  all  over  there  was  a feeling 
as  if  there  had  been  something  lacking.  But 
little  fault  could  be  found  with  what  Bulow 
actually  did,  and  there  was  a feeling  of  regret 
that  he  did  not  do  more.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  refrain  from  comparisons.  In  his 
quiet,  gentlemanly  demeanor,  Von  Bulow  re- 
minded us  strongly  of  Thalberg,  who  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  the  piano-forte  was  noth- 
ing but  a piano  forte,  treated  it  as  such,  and 
did  not  strive  to  produce  orchestral  effects. 
But  how  is  it  botween  Bulow  and  Kuben- 
steiu  ? 

Those  who  extravagantly  extol  the  former 
say  that  his  grealost  merit  is  that  he  sinks 
himself  into  the  personality  of  tho  composer 
whose  work  he  is  playing.  But  a composer 
can  not  affect  the  minds  of  other  people  and 
inspire  them  with  the  same  sentiments  which 
he  feels,  unless  ho  writes  for  the  stage  and 
has  the  advantages  of  dramatic  situations. 
As  Whitman  well  said,  “ All  music  is  what 
awakes  from  you,  when  you  are  reminded  by 
Abe . uujtrumcnls.  . It  is  not  the  violins  nud 

the  cornet,  nor  the  score  of  the 
baritone  singor  singing  his  sweet  romanza. 
It  is  nearer  and  farther  than  they.” 
But  although  the  music  is  iu  your  soul,  nev- 
ertheless it  takes  the  magnetism  of  a great 
performer  to  arouse  it.  By  this  magnetic 
force  did  Gottschalk  cause  an  audience  to 
shiver  and  swoon,  bound  under  the  spell  of  * 
his  wild,  monotonous  Cuban  dances,  redolent 
of  the  tropics,  and  his  tremendous  fantasias. 

This  personal  force  Kubenstein  had.  Who 
can  ever  forget  the  impetuous,  irresistible 
March  of  the  Turks,  or  the  hurry,  terror  and 
weirdness  of  the  Earl  King,  as  played  by 
him  ? 

After  having  heard  Bulow  we  remembered 
him  only  as  a good-natured,  rather  portly  in- 
dividual who  played  everything  that  came 
along  correctly  in  a gentlemanly  manner, 
making  light  of  what  to  the  great  majority 
would  seem  irvonquerable  difficulties  ; but 
tho  statue-like  face  of  Anton  Kubenstein,  a •; 
absorbed  in  his  music,  he  played  as  if  alone 
communing  with  himself,  can  never  be  for- 
| gotten.  There  is  hut  one  Kubenstein. 

Miss  Cronyn  is  young.  She  received,  from 
feelings  of  pity,  no  doubt,  an  encore  for  hor 
giving  of  the  canzonet  from  “Marriage  of 
Figaro.”  This  song  seems  to  be  a favorite  of 
hers,  and  wo  therefore  beg  her  to  regard  tho 
eternal  fitness  of  things.  Cherubino,  the 
passionate  page,  declares  his  love  to  &• 
Countess  by  singing  “ Voi  che  sapete,”  and  if 
ho  had  sung  it  as  Miss  Cronyn  did,  with 
winks,  leors,  grins  and  smirks,  no  wonder 


/! 


that  the  pure  and  peerless  Countess  remained 
true  to  hor  wicked  dog  of  a husband. 

Tho  audiouco  behaved  aftor  tho  usual  fasli 
ion  of  New  Haven  houses.  Strong,  muscular 
men  with  large,  thick  boots,  walked  noisily 
around  tho  galleries,  often  spoiling  tbo  most 
exquisite  pianissimo a.  Young  ladies  beat  timo 
with  their  heads  whonover  thoro  was  an  ap- 
proach to  a dance  tune,  while  young  men  with 
hair  parted  iu  the  middle  Iookod  curiously  at 
tho  cut  of  Von  Billow’s  swallow-tail,  yawnod 
vacantly,  and  over  and  anon  disturbed  tho 
(Jttiuwk.of  the  audienco  by  going  out.  Tho 
intellectual  and  cultivated  part  of  tho  audienco  ^ 
iistonod  with  the  utmost  good  nature,  and  at 
, tho  close  of  tho  concert  went  away  thinking 
that  they  had  discharged  faithfully  tho  oner- 
ous duties  of  the  position  to  which  a kind 
Providence  had  raised  them,  having  patron- 
ized Von  Bulow,  und,  through  him,  Art. 


AM  USEMENTS. 

Fatlnitza  at  the  Leland. 

Falinitza  as  given  by  the  ‘‘H.  B.  Mahn 
English  opera  company  from  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue theatre,  New  York,”  was  in  many  le- 
spects  an  interesting  performance.  That 
the  Fatinitza  of  last  night  differed  from  the 
Fatinitza  of  December  with  Phillips,  Beebe, 
Whitney,  Barnabee  and  Fessenden  in  the 
cast,  goes  without  saying.  To  be  sure  the 
word  “star”  is  loosely  applied  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  two  companies;  but  one  star 
differeth  from  another  star  in  glory,  as  St.  ■ 
Paul  well  remarks. 

In  the  first  place  ihe  Mahn  company  were 
without  any  good  singers.  They  may  have 
missed  the  train  or  failed  to  connect;  but 
however  unavoidable  their  absence,  then 
non-appearance  cast  a gloom  over  Pie  whole 
performance,  and  even  affected  toe  spirits 
of  the  low  comedian,  who  is  said  to  be  real 
funny  when  in  perfect  health.  Phe  young 
ladies  who  kindly  assumed  the  parts  ot 
“Vladimir”  and  “Lydia’  did  their  best  to 
please  the  audience,  and  in  many  ot  the 
solos  and  duets  gave  very  good  imitations  of  1 
school-girls  singing  through  an  arrange- 
ment of  comb  and  brown  paper.  The  gen- 
tleinan  who  played  “Julian  worked  in  the 
quartet  in  a faithful  and  laborious  manner. 
Whether  he  pronounced  his  words  correct- 
ly or  not  will  never  be  known,  as  those  sit- 
ting back  of  the  fourth  row  of  seats  were 
unable  to  hear  him.  A member  of  the  or- 
chestra, however,  apparently  a very  honest 
and  intelligent  man,  says  that  “Julian  did 
sing  every  note  an  1 that  if  necessary  he  will 
make  an  affidavit  to  that  effect. 

To  criticise  such  a performance  as  that 
given  last  night  is  a difficult  task. 
was  nothing  to  praise;  it  was  a dead  level  ot 
bad  singing  by  feeble  voices,  and  the  or- 
chestra was  worthy  of  the  company,  lo  de- 
scribe the  harem  sceDe  as  it  was  given  would 
necessitate  the  writing  of  foul  words  and  the 
suggesting  of  foul  ideas. 

A morning1  paper  speaks  of  tne  sparkling 
wit  and  brilliancy  of  the  puns.  The  wit, 
when  innocent,  was  stupid  and  stale;  local  , 
rags  were  introduced  and  the  play  often 
aalted,  so  that  some  unhappy  man  could 
have  a chance  to  lead  up  to  a pun  which 
was  mouldy  with  age.  The  greater  part  ot 
the  fun  did  not  depend  upon  words  but  could 
be  relished  and  perfectly  understood  by 
either  a savage  or  an  imperfectly  educated 
baboon.  Animals  of  the  higher  aud  lower 
orders  cannot  mistake  the  meaning  ot  ges- 
tures. The  fact  is  that,  the  opera  of  1* atin- 
itza  as  given  by  the  Mahn  company  is,  as  an 
opera  and  play,  utterly  devoid  oi  anything 
good  in  singing  or  in  acting,  and  is  need- 
lessly ma.de  low  and  coarse.  _ -L 


'The  UorTmib&naisia  will  be  repeated  to-; 
night  and  io-moriow  night  with  the  follow-1 
ing  cast: 


Kit  a 

Inez 

Stei'a 

Mother  Gonzales  

Vazquez  . . 

Griggs ■••• 

Joee 

Sancho 

Serge  nt.  Montibello. . . 

gat  a. n.  Mendez 

Corpora) 

J'ir.u  Sn'.ifiev.. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Bentley'; 

Mrs.  J.  Gavit; 

Miaa  Willie  K-ippts 

Mr  W.  H.  Pad3oek| 

Mr  A..  TrombUe 

Mr  3J.  Whittle 

Mr.  Cari  N.  Greig 

Mr.  Ktlgar  Kenny 
'.  r.  Pail  A.  -ilcDonoBcH 
..  .Ulr.  fcinley  S.  H>.veu 

,Vr  n;;:»  Hilt,  u 

M Ja,,'\:S  Farce!! 


lie liciit.-',  coldiera,  etc  , y memheif.  oi  Company  f , 

learn  regiaeat. 


Ihe  Contraba ndista  at  Martin  Mall 
A man  once  said  that  the  acting  of  the 
poorest  professional  was  far  superior  to  that 
of  tho  most  accomplished  amateur.  The 
author  of  this  sweeping  statement  mny  hav8 
beeu  of  bilious  temperament  or  suffering 
acutely  from  cancer  of  ihe  stomach;  yet 
there  ia  a great  deal  of  truth  iu  his  remark. 

For,  nine  out,  of  ten  amateur  perform-  1 
ances  are  dreary'  affaire,  and  the  sitting 
through  them  is  weary  work,  a labor  of  love 
and  mistaken  pity.  The  amateup  is  always 
an  amateur,  and  the  only  applause  be  re- 
ceives is  either  ironical,  or  when  he  resem-  r 
hies  for  a moment  the  professional.  Every- 
body knows  and  shuns  the  confirmed  ama- 
teur". But  he  is  never  discouraged.  Elas- 
tic., irrepressible,  he  rises  above  all  difficul-  j 
lies,  and  pursues  hts  calling,  heedless  of  ! 
ridicule,  lie  forgets  the  life-long  training 
of  the  actor,  and  dressed  and  painted  J 
iamps  upon  the  boards.  He  then  finds  it 
difficult  to  shut  a door;  to  take  a seat  ia  a i . 
task  of  prodigious  difficulty;  the  hands  are 
constantly  superfluous,  and  are  convulsively 
opened  and  closed,  or  one  lies  in  a lump  ^ 
upon  the  breast,  while  tne  other,  attached 
to  a,  shaking  arm,  describes  the  gesture 
known  aa  the  pump-handle.  For  the  ama- 
teur to  stand  sail  is  agony;  to  move  is  to  be 
lost.  The  legs  do  not  obey  the  owner’s 
j will;  they  bestride  the  earth  like  compasses; 
aud  even  when  concealed  and  decked  with 
yellow  boots  do  not  swim  in  the  bolero  with  f 
true  Andalusian  grace. 

As  man  is  a cruel  animal,  amateur  per-  j 
formsnees  aie  well  attended.  Many  go, 
from  a desire  to  laugh  at  their  friends. 
Many  wish  to  see  Jones  aud  Smith  whom 
they  know  in  solvate  life  as  respectable  and 
industrious  citizens,  transformed  into  bs- 
diamonded  counts  or  blf  od-thirs>y  bandils 
covered  with  stilettos  and  horse  pistols. 
They  pass  the  evening  pleasantly  in  discov- 
ering friends  in  the  chorus,  in  hoping  that 
John’s  moustache  will  fall  off;  that  Henry 
w'll  forget  his  p u t;  they  wonder  if  the  play 
would  be  good  if  acted  or  sung  by  profes- 
sionals, and  then  they  go  away  and  laugh 
and  say  to  the  performers  the  next  day:  “it 
was  capital;”  “Why,  where  did  you  learn  to 
act  so  well?”  “It  ought  to  have  been  long- 
er,” etc.,  etc.  The  Burnand-Sulliv&n-Pad- 
dock-Mosher  version  of  the  Contrabandist, a 
as  given  last  night  at  Martin  hall,  disarms 
criticism.  What  the  opera  would  have  been 
if  Sullivan  and  Burnand  had  not  quarrelled, 

•will  never  be  known;  and  as  completed  by 
the  Albanians,  it  is  by  no  means  coherent 
aud  intelligible.  Not  that  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  plot;  in  tact  it  is  all  plot. 

It  is  imuossible  from  one  performance  to 
get  an  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  music.  The 
orchestra  was  so  badly  out  • tune  that  :t  a 
put  the  singers  in  a • ,?y  uni.  lunate  r.osi-  j 
lion.  Ia  the  bolero  in  the  first  r.ct,  some  of  ( 
the  instruments  were  playing  :n  the  maj- 
or key,  others  in  the  minor.  In  the  intro- 
duction to  the  second  act.  either  the  music  i 
was  very  original,  or  the  orchestra  very  .! 
much  at  fault.  The  male  quartet  in  the 
camp  scene  was  sung  very  badly  and  theie  j 
was  nothing  in  the  whole  opera  to  cause 
ecreams  of  pleasure  or  to  compel  the  silence 
of  delight.  But  there  were  no  awkward 
hitches  in  the  action,  the  chorus  was  very 
good,  and  the  large  audience  received  the 
play  in  a kindly  spirit. 

The  waits  between  the  acts  were  inexcus-  | 
ably  long.  It  would  be  well  if  the  bolero 
Fcene  were  omitted,  since  the  quad)  ills  steps 
introduced  are  evidently  not  of  Spanish  ori- 
gin, and  the  difficulties  of  the  mode  are  ap- 
parently beyoud  the  abilities  of  the  orches- 
tra. Greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
gluing  on  of  beards  and  mu-tccher,  asit  will 
at,  once  be  seen  that  their  continual  dropping 
off  impairs  seriously  the  illusion  which  it  .is) 
always  well  to  keep  up  even  in  trying  cud 
cumstances.  — 


The  Contrabandists. 

The  Contrabandista  was  given  last  night 
for  the  last  time.  Now  that  the  opera  baa 
had  ita  fourth  representation,  it  is  not  out  of 
place  to  look  into  its  details  more  carefully 
than  was  done  in  the  Evening  Times  of 
Wednesday.  From  what  is  known  ot  Bur- 
nand  and  Sullivan,  and  their  method  of 
composition,  it  is  moat  probable  that  they  I 
intended  the  Contrabandista  to  be  a broad 
burlesque.  Mr.  Paddock  has  made  it  a 
melodrama,  and  although  it  ia  now  called  a 
sparkling  comic  opera,  there  are  but  one  or 
two  mildly  amusing  situations,  and  very 
little  fun.  The  play  is  well  enough  written, 
but  the  dialogue  is  dreary,  and  the  revenge  1 
of  the  Gonzales  woman  becomes  tireaome. 
The  monotony  is  necessarily  increased  by  j 
the  fact  that  the  actors  are  amateurs,  un- 
used to  the  stage. 

Amateur  theatrical*  are  tolerable  and  to 
be  endured  when  given  in  a private  house 
before  an  audience  of  invited  friends;  then 
criticism  ia  out  of  place.  But  when  ama- 
teurs are  hired  to  act  and  sing  in  a great, 
original  play;  when  the  rehearsals  are 
many  and  the  advertising  is  carefully  looked 
after;  when  the  opera  at  last  ia  given  with 
the  accessories  of  scenery  and  costume,  and 
an  admission  fee  ia  demanded  for  the  bene- 
fit not  ot  a hospital  or  church,  but  for  the 
gain  of  two  or  three  individuals,  then  criti- 
cisms upon  the  performance  are  neeessary 
and  inevitable.  No  amateur  ever  lived  who 
did  not  boldly  say  he  wished  fail-  ciiticism; 
bat  his  or  her  idea  of  a judicial  opinion  is 
one  of  unqualified  praise,  and  the  wretched 
man  who  suggests  an  improvement  or  de- 
tects a fault  meets  the  same  treatment  which 
Gil  Bias  of  Santillane  received  from  the 
archbishop  of  Grenada.  * 

The  acting  in  the  Contrabandista,  as  has 
been  before  stated  in  the  Times,  was  that  cf 
amateurs.  The  best  stage  business  last 
night  was  that  of  Mr.  Paul  McDonough, 
who  apparently  suffered  from  a cold;  his 
idea  of  Sergt.  Montibelio  was  good  and 
well  carried  out.  Miss  Kappes  acted  well 
and  showed  some  familiarity  with  the 
boards,  and  Mr.  Whittle  seemed  to  please 
the  large  audience. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  admire  Ar- 
thur Sullivan’s  music.  Iu  this  country  bis 
fame  rests  upon  a few  ultra-sentimental 
songs  and  Pinafore,  for  his  latest  comic  • 
opera  is  not  yet  widely  known,  and  his  seri- 
ous and  more  elaborate  works,  such  as  The 
Light  of  the  World,  have  not  as  yet  received  j 
much  attention  in  the  United  States.  Hie 
music  in  the  Contrabandista  is  very  disap- 
pointing. It  ia  washy,  trivial,  and  unworthy 
of  serious  criticism  The  solo  siegers  have 
few  opDortunities  to  show  their  powers. 
Take  the  music  given  to  Jose,  for  instance. 
Mr.  Greig,  who  takes  the  part,  has  a delight- 
ful voice.  He  sings  in  tune  and  with  ex- 
pression, so  that  it  is  a pleasure  to  hear 
him;  but  he  has  not  four  measures  in  the 
whole  opera  which  give  him  a chance  to 
show  any  training,  execution,  sympathy  or 
power.  So  with  the  music  which  falls  to  the 
two  sopranos  and  other  solo  voices. 

Mr  Mosher,  ia  the  seebnd  act,  has  written 
a very  good  song  for  the  sergeant.  There 
ie  no  great  originality  about  it,  but  it  has  a 
i well-defined  melody,  and  it  is  effective. 

The  pleasantest  feature  of  the  whole  per- 
formance was  the  interpolated  duet  of  the 
third  act.  The  music  was  not  written  by 
either  Sullivan  or  Mosher,  and  Burnand 
and  Paddock  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
words.  To  this  duet  Mr.  Fred.  Dennison 
played  a very  beautiful  accompaniment. 

The  chorus  was  excellent;  the  orchestra 
played  in  much  better  tune  than  at  the  first 
performance.  Quadrille  steps,  as  before, 
took  the  place  of  the  bolero,  and  aided  by  a 
badly  behaved  calcium  light,  brought  to  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  aged  pleasing  remin- 
iscences of  the  Black  Crook. 

That  nothing  succeeds  like  success  is  a 
trite  remark,  still  an  appropriate  one;  for 
the  audiences  have  beea  large  and  enthusi- 
astic. But  musically  and  dramatically  the 
Contrabandista  was  not  a complete  success. 
It  was  a ventureeome  experiment  to  patch  up 
a fragment  of  an  opera  which  was  very  poor 
in  itself;  audit  is  difficult  to'. build,  a mon- 
' ument  of  brass  upon  a foundation  of  eand._ 


• ' Thuishjj  Concert. 

The  Strakosch  concert  company  appeared 
at  Twaddle  hall  Saturday  night,  and  ■wan 
worthy  of  a much  larger  audience.  The 
program  was  faithfully  carried  < ut,  and 
there  was  nothing  elurred  over  or  omitted. 

It  ia  a pleasure  to  say  this,  for  Maurice 
Strakosch  has  not  always  fulfilled  his  promi- 
see to  the  people  of  this  city.  The  piano 
was  an  excellent  Steinway.  and  Mr.  Apple- 
ton  put  upon  the  stage  a very  beautiful  in- 
terior, an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  ancestral 
hall  aoene  which  has  heretofore  chilled  per- 
formers and  saddened  audiences.  '■ 

Adamowski  has  a line  violin,  a modest  J. 
bearing,  considerable  execution,  and  good  j 
taste;  his  playing  lacked  eoul.  The  Men- 
delssohn concerto  has  been  much  better 
played  here.  The  Chopin  nocturne- 
wae  exquisitely  given,  but  there  ia  sense  in  ■ 
the  remark  of  a New  York  critic  upon  the  j 
transcription  of  piano  pieces  for  violinists:  I 
“There  has  been  a great  deal  of  good  music 
written  for  the  violin.”  With  8ongs  such  as 
Schubert's  it  is  different;  they  can  be  sung 
upon  the  strings;  but  Chopin  wrote  for  the 
piano.  He  knew  its  range  and  imperfec- 
tions; he  did  not  try  to  make  out  of  it  an 
orchestra;  and  his  nocturnes  should  be  played 
upon  the  ;iano  and  not  upon  any  other  in- 
strument. 

Herr  Rummel  played  two  transcriptions, 
one  of  the  March  from  Tannliauter,  the  other 
an  arrangemement  of  the  famous  quartet 
from  Rigoletto.  Rummel  is  said  to  play 
Beethoven  in  a masterly  manner,  bat  his 
other  selections  were  from  Chopin,  whose 
Polonaise  in  A flat  was  certainly  played 
with  fire  and  strength.  He  delights  in 
fortissimo  passagep,  in  contrasts.  His  tech- 
nique is  admirable,  in  a word  he  is  a great 
player;  but  he  has  no  magnetism.  The  keys 
do  not  purr  at  his  caress. 

Mr  Branson, the  tenor,  was  vox  et  praeterea 
nihil.  It  requires  a great  deal  of  courage 
for  a young  man  in  this  the  year  of  our  Lei  d 
1880  to  sing  “Come  ioto  the  garden,  Maud,” 
aud  for  the  nerve  displayed  Mr.  Branson 
should  be  heartily  praised.  He  has  a good 
voice,  worthy  of  cultivation;  but  he  knows 
very  little  about  singiDg.  He  has  the  high- 
note-at-the-end  complaint,  and  there  is  no 
particular  reason  why  he  should  sing  so 
load — at  least  in  Tweddle  halt,  the  acoustic 
properties  of  whicn  are  justly  famous. 

Strakosch  accompanied  in  his  own  inimita- 
ble manner,  and  played  Mendelssohn,  Tra- 
venti  and  the  Morgan  nausea  with  the  same 
ease  and  sympathy  for  which  he  was  re- 
nowned years  ago. 

Miss  Thursbv  is  perhaps,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  the  most  pleasing 
concer  ringer  in  this  country.  She  has 
none  of  the  uisgusting  conceit  of  Kellogg;  she 
does  not  impose  upon  her  audieuces  in  the 
Carlotta  Patti  manner,  and  she  is  a con- 
trast to  Miss  Emma  Abbott;  for  Mies 
Tbursby  ha3  a pure,  flexible  voice,  sur- 
prising execution,  and  an  almost  flaw- 
less method.  As  a ruie,  she  selects 
bravura,  airs;  tor  in  their  cadenzas 
and  florid  runs  lies  her  strength.  Yet, 
modest,  conscientious  as  she  is,  she  can  not 
move,  she  can  not  thrill.  “Ah  non  Giunge,” 
from  Bellini’s  delightful  "Sonnambula,”  is 
the  elimax  of  that  opera.  It  is  the  exultant 
burst  of  a young  girl  whose  innocence  has 
been  made  clear,  and  who  is  once  more  in 
the  arms  of  her  lover.  Miss  Thursby,  taking 
the  time  too  slow,  simply  sang  it  correctly 
aa  if  it  were  an  exercise.  She  has  been 
often  compared  by  enthusiastic  reporters  to 
a nightingale.  But  as  Agesilaus  remarked, 
after  hearing  an  imitation  of  that  bird, 
“Very  good,  but  I havs  beard  the  nightin- 
gale itself.” 


‘Qft  (Oj  U Umov’s  Band. 

Mr.  P.  8.  Gilmore  is  distinctively  an  Amer- 
ican product.  The  gigantic  conception  of 
the  world’s  pence  jubilee  with  foreign  bands 
and  left-handed  pianists,  with  singers  from 
Leipzig  and  anvils  from  Boston,  was  bis  first 
tribute  to  bis  country.  After  his  wander- 
ings in  Germany  and  return,  the  thought 
came  to  him  that  Amsrica  had  no  anthem. 
Having  freely  provided  himself  with  the 
national  airs  of  all  nations,  and  the  full  score 
of  "Bee  the  Csnquering  Hero  Comes,"  assist- 
ed by  angelic  inspiration  and  a Herald  re- 
porter, he  goes  into  a retreat  for  several 
days;  at  last  “Columbia”  appears, and  Amer- 
ica has  a religious  anthem  abounding  in 
Scriptural  allusion  and  extraordinary 
rhyme. 

Gilmore’s  band  now  travels  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  advertising  this  poor 
reminiscence  of  English  and  Austrian  airs. 
It  was  played,  spoken  and  sung  last  night 
to  a small  audience  at  Martin  hall.  The 
members  of  the  band  did  not  seem  to  enter 
into  “Columbia”  with  all  the  fervor  of  men 
who  are  inspired  by  the  conviction  that 
their  cause  is  holy;  but  many,  when  the 
eyes  of  their  leader  were  turned  towards 
heaven,  winked  in  a quiet  but  derisive 
manner. 

So  far  as  the  band  was  concerned  the 
concert  was  an  excellent  one.  Gilmore  had 
his  men  well  under  conti  ol.  The  selections 
from  Bizet’s  “Carmen,”  which  abounds  in 
half-piquant,  half-vulgar  melodies,  were 
well  arranged  and  effectively  given.  The 
“Night  in  Grenada”  overture  depends  very 
much  upon  the  contrasts  bstween  the  wind 
instruments  and  the  strings;  clarinets,  how- 
ever well  they  may  be  played,  can  not  take 
the  place  of  violins. 

De  Carlo,  the  piccolo  player,  showed  clear 
and  brilliant  execution  in  his  solo. 

After  a full  brass  baud  the  piano  seems 
dull  and  tame.  Mr.  Pease  played  what  are 
known  es  "popular  selections,”  thumping 
“Sweet  Home”  in  the  bass  to  an  accompani- 
ment of  runs,  trills  and  flourishes  with  the 
right  hand.  The  Liszt  “Rhapsodie  No.  14” 
was  not  very  well  done.  Bat  Mr.  Pease 
would  do  better  with  better  surroundings; 
for  he  was  evidently  haunted  by  the  thought 
that  he  would  again  be  obliged  to  listen  six 
times  to  “Columbia.” 

Mrs.  Pond  and  Mr.  Cornell  did  not  Bmsr 
well. 

Mr.  Reynolds  produced  some  good  tenes 
upon  bis  instrument,  but  he  did  not  give  any 
satisfactory  reason  why  he  should  be  called 
the  “greatest  living  cornet  player.”  He  has 
a deep  Ghest  and  great  staying  powers;  and 
in  the  l&at  verse  of  “Columbia”  he  drowned 
out  the  solo  singers,  full  band,  elocutionist 
and  chorus. 

The  chorus,  made  up  of  many  well  known 
Albanians,  sang  in  time  and  tune,  having 
had  rehearsals  under  Prof.  Lloyd.  They 
were  too  few  in  number  to  be  heard  in  the 
final  blast  of  the  last  verse. 
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Faust  at  Martin  Mali. 

Not  so  very  many  months  have  passed 
since  Strakosch  gave  notice  to  the  Albanians 
that  he  would  bring  out  Aida,  with  Mies 
Cary  and  a good  support;  and  that  the  scen- 
ery and  costumes  would  be  worthy  of  Verdi’s 
great  opera.  The  night  of  the  promised 
performance  came;  the  house  was  full  in  pit 
and  gallery;  the  curtain  rose,  and  instead  ot 
Aida,  Trovatore  was  given,  and  given  very 
badly.  The  Albanians  should  have  hissed 
the  manager  into  an  apology  for  such  a 
gross  breach  of  faith;  but  they  are  a patient' 
much-enduring  people.  They  remembered 
Strakosch,  however,  and  last  night  they  did 
not  go  to  Martin  hall.  This  is  why  there 
were  so  few  in  the  orchestra  chairs  and  dress 
circle.  The  fact  that  it  was  Lent  — the  sea' 
son  when  good  Episcopalians  do  not  think  it 
right  to  so  to  the  opera,  but  prefer  to  give 
large  whist  parties — had  but  little  to  do  with 
it.  The  Albanians  have  found  out  that  they 
cannot  trust  Strakosch  ; and  only  by  strict 
adherence  to  hi3  word  can  he  regain  their 
confidence. 

Faust  is  upon  the  whol9  the  most  immoral 
of  the  serious  operas  put  upon  the  stage. 
Out  of  his  intrigues  with  women  of  every 
class,  Goethe  wove  his  story  of  Gretchen; 
and  Gounod  (who  now  is  ready  for  monastic 
vows  and  anon  goes  back  to  the  world  the 
flesh  and  the  devil),  shows  his  own  vacilla- 
tions in  the  compounding  of  cathedral  music 
with  the  strains  of  unrelieved  eensuousness. 
This  same  sensuousness  is  seen  in  all  his 
compositions.  It  invades  his  songs  what- 
ever the  nature  of  the  theme,  however 
trifling  in  structure.  Other  composers  have 
taken  revolting  subjects,  but  the  music  of 
Rigoletto  is  pure  and  noble,  and  the  harmo- 
nies of  Don  Giovanni  aie  spiritual  and 
eternal. 

This  much  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
performance  of  last  night — every  one  of  the 
company  sang  faithfully,  although  the  temp- 
tation to  shirk  must  have  been  great;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  performers  were  over- 
weighted. 

Miss  Litta  is  a singer  of  moderate  ability; 
the  upper  part  of  her  register  being  very 
good,  and  the  lower  part  thin  and  weak. 
She  knows  but  little  of  the  art  of  acting,  and 
ia  at  best  but  a mild  and  inoffensive  Mar- 
gherita  of  the  conventional  type.  The  Mar- 
gherita  of  the  stage  is  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
quisitely absurd  and  untrue  of  stage  crea- 
tions. The  lack-a-daisical,  ethereal  crea- 
ture, with  braided  hair,  averted  eyes,  and 
handsomely  bound  prayer  book,  of  surface 
emotion  and  milky  blood,  this  Queen  of  the 
May  at  a Band  of  Hope  picnic;— is  this  the 
Gretchen  of  Goethe,  the  woman  of  the  peo- 
ple, who, even  after  her  betrayal  and  deser- 
tion. longs  for  Faust’s  kiss  and  caress,  still 
finding  in  them  her  greatest  happiness  ? 
Pauiine  Lucca  was  the  passionate,  coarse, 
ignorant  Gretchen  of  the  German  poet;  and 
iustead  of  the  thing  in  white  who  is  always 
a' lady  no  matter  in  what  trying  circum- 
stances she  may  be  placed,  whether  in  the 
garden  or  in  the  prison,  there  was  a woman 
upon  the  stage  to  whom  burning  love,  be- 
trayal, shame  and  madness  were  iealitie3. 
Anh  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  despair  of  the 
one  is  not  as  natural  as  that  of  the  other. 
The  structure  of  the  heart  is  the  same  in  all 
bodies.  The  daughter  of  the  coal-heaver 
loves  as  passionately  and  feels  perhaps,  if 
betrayed,  even  a keener  remorse,  for  her 
honor  is  all  she  has. 

Lazzarini  has  a pleasing  voice  and  sings 
in  good  taste.  He  is  physically  unable  to 
take  the  part  of  Faust,  and  in  the  male  trio 
he  was  not  heard.  The  orchestra  had  no 
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Ciist’.emary  at  times  was  excellent.  In 
the  serenade  lie  was  badly  out  of  tune,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  opera  he  showed  a dis- 
position  to  get  off  the  key. 

Ricci  was  a respectable  Siebel,  and  Gotts- 
chalk  did  better  in  his  death  scene  than  in  , 
the  solo  of  the  second  act,  which  he  mur- 
dered; but  bad  as  his  solo  was,  he  was  re- 
called.  , 

The  chorus  was  the  usual  btrakosch 
chorus,  one  that  in  any  European  city  would 
without  a word  be  led  quietly  but  firmly  to 
execution;  it  was  made  up  of  old,  played- 
out  singers,  who  were  half  a beat  behind  in 
all  their  work  in  the  first  scene. 

The  choral  was  very  well  given,  but  the 

“Soldiers’  Chorus”  was  shouted  and  yelled, 
and  the  Kermese  scene  was  very  bad,  _ al- 
most as  bad  as  the  garden  scene  of  Litta 
and  Lazzarini.  The  chorus  of  old  men  was  ( 
sung  by  a few  hook-nosed  gentlemen  with  s 
black  beards,  who  looked  as  if  they  had 
just  left  their  bags  behind  the  scenes.  It  ' 
surely  could  not  have  increased  the  expense 
if  their  beards  and  hair  had  been  white,  and  < 
it  would  have  added  somewhat  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  stage  dressing. 

Of  course,  the  church  scene,  the  fiuest.  in  1 
the  opera.  was  omitted,  as  well  as  the  hnal  j 
chorus.  The  apotheosis  was  as  absurd  as  ^ 
anything  ever  put  upon  an  Albany  stage, 
the  dummy  Margberita  and  her  surround-  : 
ings  bearing  a close  resemblance  to  the 
Phconix  rising  from  its  ashes,  often  seen 
upon  the  illuminated  advertising  boards  of  ^ 
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Princess  Toto  at  the  L eland* 

Frederick  Clay  is  better  known  in  this 
country  by  his  songs  than  by  his  operas. 
“She  Wandered  Down  the  Mountain  Side,” 
“bong  Ago,”  and  “The  Sands  of  Dee,  are 
sung  by  many;  while  very  little  is  known 
about  his  compositions  for  the  stage. 
“Princess  Toto,”  the  seventh  of  his  operas 
in  date  of  composition,  was  brought  out  in 
London  in  ’75,  the  text  being  the  work  of 
Gilbert.  . , 

The  music  of  the  Princess  is  not  worthy 
of  the  text  to  which  it  has  been  wedded. 
With  the  exception  of  a pretty  boat  song  in 
the  third  act,  and  one  or  two  taking  choruses, 
it  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  melodies  are 
undefined,  the  harmonies  thin,  and  theie  ia 
an  absence  of  form  in  many  of  the  numbers,  I 
At  times  it  seems  as  if  the  composer  had 
almost  made  sure  of  a good  thing,  but  that 
it  had  escaped  him  in  spite  of  repeated  at- 
tempts to  secure,  it. 

Whether  the  music  of  the  Princess  be  good 
or  bad,  the  libretto  is  witty  in  the  extreme. 
And  its  wit  is  dry,  extra-dry.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  there  is  a merciless  attack  upon 
society  and  the  institutions  of  society,  lbe 
sensitive  king  who  feared  ridicule  and  hoped 
would  escape  the  criticism  of  the  news- 
papers; Zapeter,  the  wily  diplomatist;  the 
two  princes,  the  sport  of  the  bewitching 
Toto;  Toto,  whose  excuse  for  deserting  her 
husband  was  that  she  had  really  forgotten  | 
that  she  was  married; — these  are  the  princi- 
pal characters  who  are  continually  placed  in 
most  absurd  situations.  The  scenes  in  the 
Bandit’s  cave  and  upon  the  island  of  the 
savages  are  most  delightful  in  their  refined 
burlesquing  and  overthrowing  all  the  tradi- 
tional stage  business.  . 

The  parts  were  admirably  sustained  with 
the  exception  of  Prince  Doro,  taken  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  hail  a pleasant  voice  but  he 
was  evidently  ill  at  case  and  did  not  make 
very  much  of  his  lines.  The  chorus  was 
effective  and  made  up  of  fresh  and  powerful 
voices.  The  costumes  were  very  pretty. 

The  Leland  should  be  crowded  at  the 
three  remaining  performances.  And  if  it  is 
| not,  these  can  be  the  only  reasons  for  non- 
appreciation: Every  line  ot  the  libretto 

sparkles  with  wit;  there  is  not  a vulgar  allu- 
sion or  situation;  and  there  is  no  horse-play. 
For  these  three  reasons  “Princess  Toto”  may 
be  unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  the  thea- 
tre going  public. 

The  opera  will  be  given  Friday  and  bat- 
urdav  nights  and  at  the  Saturday  matinee. 


Joseffy. 

It  is  a bold  undertaking  for  a pianist  to 
play  for  two  hours;  and  the  courage  of  the 
performer  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the 
hearer. 

For  the  piano  is  an  instrument  of  limited 
and  circumscribed  resources.  In  the  hands 
of  some,  it  is  merely  an  instrument  of  tor. 
ture;  some  try  to  produce  from  its  little 
keyboard  the  effects  of  a great  orchestra; 
and  others  use  it  as  a means  of  sbowtog 
wonderful  technique  in  the  performing  of 
impossible  variations  upon  an  uncertain 
air. 

And  as  piano  music  changes  its  form  and 
nature  every  ten  years,  so  pianists  come  and 
go,  blaze  for  a season  and  then  disappear  in 
utter  darkness.  The  compositions  of  Mozart, 
which  are  calm  and  serene,  symmetrical  in 
form,  at  the  same  time  full  of  that  burning 
passion  which  found  full  vent  in  the  Don 
Giovanni,  and  which,  from  their  tender 
grace  and  unearthly  Badness,  have  been  the 
theme  of  wonder  for  a century,  are 
now  said  to  be  a little  slow,  and  an  audience 
much  prefers  to  hear  some  wild  rhapsodie 
with  a half  dozen  measures  of  thin  melody 
and  five  hundred  measures  of  splurge.  At 
one  time  everything  written  took  the  Polacca 
form;  at  another,  national  airs  formed  the 
subject  of  complex  variations;  now  every- 
thing is  Hungarian. 

That.  Joaeffy  kept  the  large  audience  at 
Tweddle  hall  quiet  and  absorbed  for  Uo 
hours  is  the  strongest  proof  of  his  genius. 
And  perhaps  a very  great,  if  not  the  great- 
est. element  of  this  wonderful  man’s  hucccss 
ia  that  he  respects  his  instrument.  When  he 
playa.it  is  not  a duel  to  the  death.  He  does 
not  frown  at  the  piano,  and  after  measuring 
its  size  attack  it  with  an  air  of  grim  deter- 
mination to  conquer  or  die.  He  caresses  it 
as  though  he  would  coax  away  its 
secrets  and  persuade  it,  at  first  timid, 
to  sing  its  song  of  joy  and  woe. 

However  extravagant  the  criticisms  pass- 
ed upon  him  may  have  seemed  before  he 
came,  they  now  seem  faint  and  almost  to  do 
him  an  injustice.  It  is  easy  to  say  of  him  as 
some  have  done,  that  his  fingers  drop  pearls; 
but  that  means  bnt  little  after  hearing  him 
play  Chopin.  The  most  difficult  passages 
are  played  by  him  with  an  almost  apologetie 
air  of  ease;  conscientious,  he  sacrifices  noth- 
ing for  effect.  Under  his  hands  the  piano 
becomes  at  times  the  violin,  and  his  touch  is 
Godgiven.  No  man  or  woman  can  ever  hope 
to  gain  it  by  practice, however  faithful  or  in- 
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Yet  the  question  comes  up,  would  not  a 
second  bearing  break  the  spell  t Would  not 
the  very  perfection  of  his  technique,  the  ex^ 
quisite  and  almost  miraculous  clearness  and 
beauty  of  his  pianissimos,  become  an  old 
story '! 

But  these  questions  seem  ungracious. 
From  his  playing  of  last  night  it  ia  hard  to 
tell  whether  he  could  ever  suddenly  shake 
the  house  with  the  tremendous  passion  of 
Anton  Rubenstein,  or  chill  those  near  him  as 
the  great  Russian  did  in  his  wild  playing  ot 
the  wild  ride  of  the  earl  king.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  Joseffy’s  appearance  at  Tweddle 
hall  is  a memorable  night  in  the  history  ot 
music  in  this  city.  


The  Sorcerer. 

In  “The  Sorcerer,”  as  ii\  nearly  all  of  Gil- 
bert’s plays,  the  plot  hangsmpon  an  absurd 
proposition  laid  down  at  the  beginning;  and 
the  interest  arises  from  watching  the  ridicu- 
lously logical  conclusions  which  follow  the 
grotesque  premise.  To  treat  a palpable  im- 
possibility with  painstaking  seriousness,  to 
ring  the  changes  upon  some  foolish  idea; 
these  are  the  delights  of  Gilbert’s  mind.  His 
wit  is  delicate  and  subtle,  his  satire  is  keen 
arid  full  of  cynicism.  As  a play,  “The  Sor- 
cerer” is  very  clever;  as  an  opera  it  is  very 


poor. 

For,  with  a few  exceptions,  the  music  is 
dull.  The  quartet  and  one  or  two  of  the 
choruses  are  pretty,  but  the  solo  work  is  un- 1 
interesting  in  the  extreme.  The  majority  of 
modern  English  song-writers  have  been  | 
affected  by  what  is  known  as  the  Gounod  in' 
fluenza;  and,  as  a result  of  imitating  the 
mannerisms  of  the  great  French  composer, 
song  after  song  appears  morbid  in  sentiment  I 
and  dismal  and  depressing  in  effect.  Ques-  i 
tions  and  answers  as  to  whether  it  was  a 
dream,  shot  doves  suspended  from  masts, 
graveyard  walks  and  suicidal  intentions,  are 
themes  for  chants  in  minor  keys.  The  music  j 
to  which  Tennyson’s  songs  have  just  been  set  [ 
shows  to  what  a state  English  song-writing 
has  come.  And  when  Arthur  Sullivan  gives 
way  to  this  popular  desire  for  sentiment,  be- 
coming almost  maudling,  he  sighs  and  sobs, 
plunged  in  the  deepest  gloom.  The  proba- 
bilities are  that  his  music  to  “The  Sorcerer” 
was  written  to  keep  the  pot  boiling,  that  he 
might  have  the  time  to  spend  upon  his  serious 
compositions.  It  sounds  as  if  it  were  ham- 
mered out,  and  it  lacks  the  grace  and  spon- 
taneity of  “Box  and  Cox”  or  even  “Pina- 
fore.” 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
Ideal  company  made  a success  of  it,  and 
pleased  the  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

Barnabee,  as  J.  Wellington  Wells,  the  re- 
spectable and  trustworthy  family  sorcerer, 
who  disdained  to  puff  his  wares,  was  the 
life  of  the  play.  His  make-up  was  capital, 
and  his  stage  business  excellent.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Miss  Phillipps  and  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham,  he  was  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  be 
at  home  upon  the  boards. 

A morning  paper  said  of  Miss  Phillipps, 
in  a somewhat  patronizing  way,  that  she 
was  getting  to  lie  as  good  an  actress  as  sing- 
er ; forgetting  that  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
as  the  sister  of  Sparafucile  in  “Rigoletto,” 
she  thrilled  New  York  with  her  wild  passion 
and  rollicking  gayety ; forgetting  that  her 
Azucena  is  one  of  the  great  creations  of  the 
lyric  stage  ; forgetting  that  Paris  as  well  as 
New  York,  has  cheered  her  to  the  echo.  A 
conscientious  singer ; a great  actress ; a most 
noble  woman. 

Miss  Beebe  has  been  overworked,  and  her 
beautiful  clear  voice  shows  signs  of  wear.  It 
is  not  as  strong  as  it  was,  and  her  high  notes 
were  at  times  shrill  and  unpleasant, 

Whitney  and  Fessenden  have  never  ap- 
peared in  this  city  to  as  little  advantage  as 
in  their  work  of  last  night.  Why  Myron 
Whitney  goes  about  singing  parts  utterly 
unfitted  to  him.  and  where  the  music  lies 
continually  in  his  upper  register,  is  a prob- 
lem, the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  which 
is  that  it  probably  pays.  In  the  role  of  Dr. 
Daly  he  was  often  out  of  tune;  and  Fessen- 
den sang  as  if  some  one  had  him  by  the 
throat. 

The  chorus  was  very  effective  and  has 
been  most  admirably  drilled.  The  orches- 
tra was  not  always  in  tune.  1 1 

“The  Sorcerer”  will  be  given  again  to- 
night, at  Tweddle  hall. 


AM  USEMENT8. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

La  I'llle  de  Madame  Angot* 

I It.  is  now  too  late  in  the  day  to  enter  into 
heated  arguments  regarding  the  morality  or 
immorality  of  opera-boiiffe.  The  muse  of 
Messieurs  Lecocq  and  Offenbach  is  a rouged 
hussy  with  disordered  dress  and  dishevelled 
hairj  the  smell  of  wine  is  Upon  her  lips;  she 
talks  in  slang;  her  gesture  is  A kirk.  And  no 
one  expects  to  see  in  her  place  a vestal.  When 
the  sensual  l'osfee  first  played  “La  Grande 
Duchesse”  in  New  York;  in  1868,  respectable 
citizens  were  shocked;  and  their  moral  feel- 
ings Were  so  outraged  that  they  have  patron- 
ized opera-bouffe  ever  since,  in  order  that 
they  might  fully  appreciate  the  inherent 
wickedness  of  the  French  mind.  Adittle  of 
the  polished  skin  being  removed,  the  animal  ! 
in  man  is  plainly  seen.  And  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  Preciosa,  in  Longfellow’s 
play,  was  obliged  to  make  but  a few, 
“pirouettes"  before  the  old  priests  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church  willltigly  forgave  her 
grievous  sifi  of  dancing.  No  one  is  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  opera-bouffe;  and  no 
one  goes  ignorant  of  what  will  be  said  and 
done. 

No  one,  even  of  the  most  delicate  suscepti- 
bilities-, COUld  have  been  hurt  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  “La  Fille  de  Mine.  Angot,”  as 
given  by  Gran’s  company  last  night.  As  far 
as  the  moralities  were  concerned,  it  was  as 
mild  as  a young  ladies’  lunch  or  a panorama 
of  Rome.  Yet  the  play  was  acted  with  great 
spirit,  and  there  was  not  a halt,  or  a hitch. 

Paola-Marie  was  a very  modest  Clairette, 
perhaps  too  modest  for  the  eager  youth  as- 
sembled. Her  acting  wasvery  good.  Juteau 
played  Pomponnet  admirably,  although  his 
exquisite  romance, 

“Elle  est  tellement  innooente,” 
was  butchered  outright.  But  in  French 
comic  opera  the  singing  is  always  a matter 
of  secondary  importance  to  the  acting,  and 
the  singing  last  night,  with  the  exception  of 
Capoul’s  work,  was,  as  a matter  of  course, 
very  bad. 

Capoul  was  the  same  finished  actor,  charm- 
ing in  his  love-making,  making  the  most  of 
the  remains  of  his  voice  (which  was  never 
powerful),  and  using  the  falsetto  to  an  almost 
nauseating  extent.  His  declaration  of  love 
to  Mile.  Lange  was  most  gracefully  done, 
and  the  interpolated  romance  received  well- 
deserved  and  hearty  applause. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  play  arose  from  the 
acting  of  each  member,  from  Paola-Marie  to 
the  youngest  of  the  chorus.  Comic  opera 
is  a plant  of  French  growth,  and  will  not 
bear  transplanting.  And  although  the  con- 
spirators’ chorus  and  the  ball  room  scene 
have  been  much  better  done  in  this  city  by 
English  troupes,  yet  in  the  English  versions 
the  snap,  the  spirit  is  lacking.  When  Frois- 
sart said  of  the  English  of  his  day  that  they 
took  their  pleasures  soberly  after  their  kind, 
he  spoke  the  truth  of  the  generations  to  fol- 
low him.  What  in  the  French  play  is  doubt- 
ful, becomes  in  the  English  downright  vul- 
garity; the  hint  in  the  one  is  a coarse  reality 
in  the  other;  as  in  dancing,  the  foreigner 
dances  as  if  inspired  with  bacchanal  frenzy, 
while  the  Englishman  wears  the  intense 
gloom  of  the  performer  of  a social  duty — the 
gloom  at  which  Thackeray  so  unmercifully 
sneers.  It  is  then  a choice  between  indeli- 
cate wit  and  coarse  stupidity;  between  the 
refined  licentiousness  of  the  original  and  tins 
gross  vulgarity  of  the  translation.  As  to 
which  is  the  worse,  let  the  stern  moralist  de- 
cide. 

“Mignon”  is  to  be  given  to-night,  “Le 
Postilion  de  Lonjumeau,”  which  was  sung 
thirty  years  ago  in  New  York,  and  which 
has  since  been  given  in  many  of  our  cities 
by  the  Caroline  Richings  troupe  and  by  the 
Wachtel  combination,  is  put  down  for  the 
Wednesday  matinee.  Planquette’s  “ Les 
Cloches  de  Corneville”  will  be  played  Wed- 
nesday night. 


I A U U8EMENTS. 

T.e  Postilion  do  toHftJliineail  and  Los  Clo- 
oties (to  ConleOllte. 

The  theatre-goer  who  judges  Prfinck  comil; 
opera  by  tile  \VCl'1ts  of  liecocq,  Offenbach 
and  Eterve,  judges  unfairly  And  in  ignorance. 
The  operas  of  the  great  coni  posers  ol1  operk 
comique  are  seldom  given  in  this  country, 
and  are  but  little  known  by  this  generation. 

I Boieldieu’s  “Dame  Blanche”  and  “John  of 
Paris”  are  shelved  and  unsung,  and  Adolph 
I Adam,  the  composer  of  “Le  Postilion”  and 
twenty  other  comic  dperas,  and  perhaps  the 
most  successful  writer  for  the  ballet,  is  only 
known  here  as  the  composer  of  the  “Can- 
tique  de  Noel,”  which,  on  Christmas  day,  is 
sung  in  nine  churches  out  of  ten  throughout 
the  land.  Years  ago,  “Le  Postilion”  was  a 
great  favorite  in  this  country;  everybody 
whistled  the  delightful  melodies.  And  then 
Wachtel  came,  cracked  his  whip  and  shouted 
his  high  C,  rejoicing  in  the  portrayal  of  his 
own  romantic  life  in  the  character 
ot  Chapelos,  afterwards  St,  Phar.  “Le 
Postilion*”  written  in  1835,  was  lon<>-  be- 
fore the  evil  days  of  Louis  Napoleon.  °It  is 
bill  of  graceful  passages  and  airs  now  pa- 
thetic now  gay;  it  is  entirely  free  from  that 
vulgar  rhythm  which  disfigures  the  writings 
of  nearly  all  the  modern  French  composers, 
and  even  creeps  into  the  colossal  works  of 
I Meyerbeer.  France  was  a happy  nation 
I .f.ln  . e (1^’S  ot  Adam,  Hei‘old,  and  the 
middle  life  of  Auber.  But  even  in  the  writ- 
ings  of  Adam  there  is  a premonition  of  the 
opera  writers  that  were  to  follow  him.  The 
great  Rossini  saw  to  what  state  the  stage 
would  come,  and  picking  out  tunes  with  one 
finger  upon  the  piano  would  laughingly  say, 
“There’s  your  French  opera  of  the  future*.” 
Then  came  the  wicked  days  of  the  son  of  the 
Dutch  admiral;  and  Offenbach  reigned  at 
the  Boufles  Parisiens.  In  place  of  the  wit  of 
Scribe,  there  is  the  filth  of  Meilhac;  in  place 
of  the  charming  melodies  of  Adam  and 
Auber,  full  of  sparkle  and  life,  there  are  the 
vulgar  tunes  of  the  dance  house;  and  Tag- 
lioni  is  succeeded  by  the  can-can. 

“Le  Postilion”  given  at  the  Wednesday 
matinee  deserved  a much  larger  house. 
Capoul  did  many  things  admirably,  and 
much  of  his  singing  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  His  acting  was  finished  to'  the 
finger  nail.  He  was  well  supported  by  Mile. 
Leroux-Bouvard  and  M.  Jouard.  M.  Gran 
deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  Albanians  for 
having  given  them  such  a treat  in  the  repre- 
1 sentation  of  Adam’s  masterpiece. 

! “The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the 
I song's  of  Apollo,  ’ and  the  contrast  between 
Adam  and  Planquette  was  painful  in  the 
extreme.  Ihe  part  of  the  miser  was  well 
played  by  Mezieres,  wfio  did  not  do  so  much 
damage  to  the  furniture  as  others  who  have 
essayed  it,  but  showed  his  skill  as  an  actor 
by  refraining  from  the  great  temptation  to 
overdo  his  part.  As  in  “Mme.  Angot,”  the 
acting  was  very  good  throughout,  and  the 
singing  was,  as  a rule,  abominable. 


■■ 


Mian  FlcWtt  Musical  Monologue* 

Miss  Rato  tfield  wrts  first  hrtmVri  to  the 
public  as  a iibWspaper  eormspoiklent.  Her 
letters  \y^r?  wiittep  in  an  easy;  rambling 
Htyloj  with  here  and  there  a dash  of  slang; 
i all  subjects  yielded  to  her  flippant  and  self- 
complacent  pen . She  then  became  a con- 
tributor to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  wrote 
articles  upon  the  “Readings  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens,” which  articles  were  remarkable  for 
their  unmixed  flattery  and  almost  slavish 
devotion.  They  were,  however,  in  a certain 
sense,  clever,  and  were  much  talked  of  at  the 
time  when  Dickens  worship  was  almost  the 
popular  religion}  when  respectable  old  gen- 
tlemen, forgetting  rheumatism  and  corns, 
stood  tip  all  night  before  the  ticket  office  that 
they  nugllt,  Hear  tbe,  man  who  a few  years 
before  had  Utilised  tHelr  Hospitality,  and  that 
they  might  see  once  more  that  miraculous 
combination  of  gold  chain,  vest,  necktie  and 
hair.  This  was  of  course  before  Forster’s 
Life  and  the  Dickens  Correspondence  ap- 
peared in  print;  before  the  intense  vanity 
selfishness  and  vulgarity  of  the  great  carica- 
1 tut'ist  were  thoroughly  kriown. 

But,  in  speaking  of  Miss  Field  as  a letter 
writer  this  should  be  remembered:  .She 
does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  which  Miss 
Hooper  and  Olive  Logan  are  shining  lights, 
l’heir  letters  from  abroad  are  tilled  with 
snobbish  details  as  to  the  inner  life  of  princes 
and  dukes,  with  whom  of  course  they  are  in 
; daily  contract;  they  discuss  knowingly  and 
at  length  the  latest  scandal  of  the  day;  thev 
chatter  of  actresses  And  literary  men  anil 
women;  they  speak  of  Hugo  as  “the  old 
J !na.n  jmd  call  7a ola  “poor  Emile;’’  they  paint 
in  lurid  colors  the  life  of  a leader  of  society 
and  contrasting  it  with  the  life  of  a queen  of 
the  demi-monde,  they  extol  the  latter  and  in- 
troduce  some  pretty  sentiment  about  Mary 
Magdalen  and  the  jar  of  ointment;  in  short 
they  are  almost  as  snobbish  as  an  American 
clergyman  who  happens  to  receive  attentions 
ti  oni  an  English  bishop;  and  they  romance 
as  only  women  can.  Miss  Field  is  too  Clevel- 
and knows  too  much  of  the  world  to  belong 
to  this  class. 

The  newspaper  training  of  Miss  Field  was 
seen  in  her  Musical  Monologue  at  Tweddle 
hall  last  night.  Her  monologue  would  make 
| a pleasant  letter,  or  it  would  perhaps  be  an 
agreeable  entertainment,  in  the  parlor  of  a 
summer  hotel,  but  it  is  altogether  of  too 
light  a nature  to  ever  lie  a great  success 
as  a public  entertainment:  She  had 

nothing  new  to  tell;  many  of  her  thrusts 
at  the  English  were  of  an  ancient  vintage 
and  a little  corked;  while  her  voice  showed 
to  much  better  advantage  in  speaking  than 
in  singing.  The  imitations  she  introduced 
were  given  in  a ladylike  manner  and  for 
that,  reason  were  not  true  to  nature  and 
were  not  very  amusing.  To  burlesque  a 
burlesque  singer  is  a difficult  task,  and  such 
imitations  are  best  given  by  those  who  were 
born  and  have  lived  upon  the  boards  of  a 
variety  theatre. 

Miss  Field  was  a brave  woman  to  go 
through  her  allotted  task  before  so  few  andin 
the  midst  of  such  disturbances.  She  was  even 
obliged  to  ask  a policeman  to  remove  some 
young  men  from  the  gallery,  but  the  police 
were  not  in  attendance,  as  they  were  proba- 
bly ens-acred  in  looking  


“The  Red  Koch  Wave.” 

When  the  explorer  in  some  distant  land 
stumbles  upon  a curious  vase  or  dips  from 
the  ground  a gigantic  skeleton;  when  the 
“watcher  of  the  skies”  sees  “a  new  planet 
swim  into  his  ken;” — they  do  not,  in  rash 
haste,  venture  opinions  upon  the  origin  or 
meaning  of  their  discoveries.  The  vase  | 
may  be  modern  anti  worthless;  the  skeleton 
may  be  that  of  a prehistoric  man,  or  it  may 
have  been  the  frame  of  a huge  and  deeply- 
lamented  negro  chief;  the  planet  may  turn 
out  a great  success,  or  it  may  vanish  sud- 
denly into  outer  darkness.  The  shrewd  man 
of  science  delays  his  judgment  until  he 
knows,  and  then  he  gives  the  verdict. 

So  in  writing  of  Mr.  Charles  Brown’s  re- 
markable and  “complete  opera  in  four  acts,’’ 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken.  It  is  orig- 
inal, indeed  it  is  wonderfully  original,  but 
plagiarism  is  often  preferable  to  originality. 
The  author  shows  at  times  a noble  disregard 
of  grammar,  but  Richard  Grant  White  de- 
clares that  the  English  language  is  a gram- 
marless tongue.  Throughout  the  play,  Mr. 
Brown  shows  a most  complete  mastery  of 
the  adjective,  and  his  use  of  adverbs  is  al- 
ways happy  and  appropriate.  In  this 
“nautical  and  romantic  play,”  all  established 
rules  of  composition  are  violated,  and  this 
shows  the  genius  of  the  man.  It  may  be 
remarked  by  some  sitter  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful  that  the  dramatic  unities  are  not 
always  observed;  but  Voltaire  made  the 
same  charge  against  Shakspeare.  The  dic- 
tion is  at  times  swollen  and  almost  bom- 
bastic, in  which  point  Mr.  Brown  resembles 
Victor  Hugo.  In  a word  the  “Red  Rock 
Wave”  is  the  revolutionary  outcry  of  a man 
! disgusted  with  stage  conventionalities  and  | 
I tired  of  the  slender  plots  of  modern  plays; 
j and  as  “Hernani”  was  the  beginning  of  the 
romantic  school  in  France,  so  undoubtedly 
this  opera  leads  the  way  to  a complete  over- 
throw of  all  dramatic  traditions. 

There  were  many  new  and  admirable  ef- 
fects in  the  opera.  The  idea  of  having  no  one 
upon  the  stage  at  the  climax  of  each  act  is 
an  inspiration;  as  it  provokes  the  curiosity 
of  the  audience  and  allowes  the  orchestra  to 
play  over  and  over  again  the  same  strain 
until  all  are  familiar  with  it.  As  regards 
the  music  itself  it  frequently  brings  to  mind 
that  pleasant  instrument  (alas,  that  so  many 
composers  have  slighted  it ! ) the  concertina, 
upon  which  Mr.  Brown  is  said  to  be  a most 
skilful  performer. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  took  part 
did  full  justice  to  the  opera  and  were  often 
cheered  by  the  large  and  kindly-disposed 
audience.  But  the  applause  of  Albany  is  not 
enough;  the  verdict  of  London  and  Paris 
should  be  sought. 

The  Red  Rock  Wave  will  be  given  again 
this  evening  at  the  Leland.  The  perform- 
ance will  begin  promptly  at  eight,  unless  the 
hack-driver  repeats  his  unfortunate  mistake 
of  last  night. 


The  All-Saints  Chair  Concert i 

The  difficulties  in  getting  together  arid 
maintaining  a boy  choir  are  very  great;  and 
the  choirmaster  undertaking  the  task  must 
needs  have  patience  and  tact. 

The  result  of  the  labor  of  Mr.  Greig,  the 
present  leader  at  the  chapel,  was  seen  last 
night  in  the  pleasant  concert  given  under  1 
his  direction. 

The  selections  which  had  marked  melody 
and  a well-defined  rhythm — such  ns  Mol- 
loy's  “Song  of  the  Triton” — were,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course,  sting  with  more  spirit  and  ap- 
preciiitit'n  tHftii  were  tHe  other  ntiinbers. 

The  boys  paid  the  closest  liitentitit  to 
their  leader;  and  in  this  respect  at  least,  the 
members  of  the  oratorio  society  might  have 
learned  a lesson  from  them.  The  choir  and 
the  soloists  of  the  evening  were  heartily  ap- 
plauded. 

There  whs  much  noise  In  the  hall  during 
the  performance,  and  four  boys  who  sat  In 
the  gallery  should  have  been'led  out  by  the 
ear.  There  was  a great  deal  of  chattering 
and  giggling  among  those  popularly  sup- 
posed to  know  better.  It  Is  a curious  fact 
that  the  rudeness  Of  an  audience  varies  in 
direct  proportion  With  the  number  of  “lead- 
ers Of  our  best  society"  present,  firid  that 
people  who  at  receptions  are  as  quiet  as  the 
mummy  at  the  Egyptian  feast  blossom  out  at 
concerts  as  brilliant  and  incessant  conversa- 
tionists. This  is  a social  phenomenon  in  ex- 
planation of  which  some  disciple  of  Herbert 
Spencer  or  editor  of  a dime  book  of  etiquette  | 
would  do  well  to  write  a monograph. 


Albanys  vs.  Clevelands. 

The  reputation  of  the  Cleveland  club,  and 
• the  fact  that  the  old  Albany  favorites,  Dun-  I' 
1 lapand  Hanlon, were  to  be  seenagain  upon  the 
ground,  drew  a large  crowd  across  the  river 
- yesterday.  The  game  was  at  times  interesting, 
but  upon  the  whole  was  rather  tedious.  The 
Clevelands  played  their  change  pitcher  and  j 
catcher,  while  Keefe’s  pitching  did  not  seem 
as  effectual  as  usual.  It  is  said  he  was  suf- 
fering from  a sprained  back.  The  Clevelands 
played  a very  pretty  and  even  game. 

Errors  of  Fulmer  in  the  4th,  6th  and  7th 
innings  were  the  cause  of  the  Albanys’  de- 
feat. He  muffed  two  balls  thrown  into  his 
hands  by  Keenan,  made  a wild  throw,  and 
in  the  seventh  inning  was  put  out  at  second 
from  his  apparent  ignorance  of  how  or  when 
to  run. 

Tobin’s  errors  were  redeemed  by  his  fine 
battiug,  Nelson,  who  played  in  place  of  Say, 
did  excellent  work  in  the  field,  while  Dorgan 
played  well  in  the  field  and  at  the  bat. 

In  the  last  inning,  when  Pike  went  to  the 
bat  at  a critical  moment,  such  a yell  of  ap- 
plause went  up  from  the  grand  stand  as  is 
heard  at  a county  fair  when  it  is  announced 
that  Mr.  Sniggin’s  heifer  has  taken  the  first 
prize.  It  disgusted  Pike,  and  instead  of 
encouraging  him  it  was  a wonder  that  he  hit 
the  ball  as  hard  as  he  did.  We  give  the 
score: 

Ar.ntNVft  A.B.  B.H.  T.B.  R.  I.,  p.o  « «• 

Miss  Lewis  and  Miss  Fielding  acted  very 
well,  but  whatever  pleasure  they  gave  the 
audience  was  constantly  disturbed  by  the 
necessary  presence  of  the  tenor,  who  was  un- 
able to  sing,  act  or  use  the  English  language. 
He  took  the  part  of  Don  Lamberto,  husband 
of  the  queen  of  Portugal,  qnd  made  love  and 
declared  war  in  the  dialect  of  a man,  who  in 
some  quiet  New  Hampshire  village,  selling 
day  after  day  hoe-handles  and  molasses, 
leads  a secluded  and  a useful  life. 

A most  remarkarkable  scene  called  the  - 
game  of  chess  was  introduced  in  the  second 
act.  It  was  not  graceful,  it  was  not  amusing; 
it  was  like  ttje  you«g  man  whom  Artemus 
Wai’d  saw  in  J8jj0-§i  sitting  upon  a barrel  in 
a grocery  and  saying  he  would  be  dam  if  l;e 
went  to  the  \yar— it  was,  lpdeerj,  “a  loath- 
some olijeck.”  Several  began  to  doze  during 
the  game,  baton  being  told  that  it  met  with 
favor  in  New  York,  they  sat  up  and  ap- 
plauded it  heartily. 

The  Royal  Middy  will  be  repeated  this 
evening.  — — -A 


The  Royal  Middy. 

The  curtain  rose  at  the  Leland  opera 
house  last  night  at  half-past  eight.  As  no 
notice  had  been  given  of  the  change  in  the 
hour  of  beginning,  the  audience  had  ample 
time  for  political  discussion,  meditation  and 
prayer,  cursing  the  manager  and  betting  as 
to  whether  the  cornet  or  double-bass  would 
first  come  from  under  the  stage.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  state  that  no  apology  was  of- 
fered for  this  (ax  upon  the  good  nature  of 
the  public.  /<?  r-» 

To  criticise  the  merits  of  Genee’s  music  or 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  singing  of  Mr. 
Daly’s  company  from  last  night’s  perform- 
ance would  be  unfair  in  the  extreme.  The 
manager  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  not 
bringing  his  own  orchestra;  Austin  and  his 
band  were  after  much  persuasion  induced 
■ to  go  to  Cincinnati  where  they  will  tire  the 
Tilden  heart  and  make  even  the  paralytic 
leap  with  joy;  so  a few  players  hastily 
brought  together  mangled  the  score  and 
held  up  inducements  to  the  singers  to  leave 
the  stage.  The  music  of  the  “Royal  Middy” 
may  be,  to  use  the  “elegant  English”  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  “sometimes  purely, 
poetic,  dreamy  and  sad;  sometimes  fluent  as 
a mountain  stream  with  dash  and  sparkle,” 
It  may  be  the  masterpiece  of  a leader  among 
the  composers  of  opera  comique;  it  may  be  a 
collection  of  t hied'  melodies  strung  together 
without  art  or  taste;  but  given  as  it  was  last 
night  with  an  orchestra  so  few  in  number, 
and  playing  without  preparation,  with  sing- 
ers who,  either  from  some  constitutional  dis- 
ease or  insane  desire  to  out-do  the  orchestra, 
sang  and  shouted  two-thirds  of  the  operaout 
of  tune,  the  Royal  Middy  cannot  be  truth- 
fully called  an  unqualified  success,  in  fact, 
musically  it  was  a bad  performance.  And 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  people  of  this 
city  cannot  have  a chance  to  hear  this  opera 
•given  in  a decent  and  even  partially  satis- 
factory manner:  for  several  times  last  night 
through  thq  discordant  tones  of  the  orches- 
tra and  coarse  shouting  of  the  actors,  hints 
of  airs  of  marked  originality  and  promises  of 
sensuous  harmonies  were  given. 

The  song  in  which  the  Brazilian  tries  to 
persuade  Fanchette  to  go  with  him  to  South 
America,  in  its  strange  rhythm  and  sensual 
swing,  accompanies  the  words  most  admir- 
ably, and  is  as  suggestive  of  southern  life 
as  any  ol  Gottschalk’s  creole  romances  or 
West  Indian  wild,  delirious  dances,  full  of 
hot  blood,  jealousy,  and  gross,  unbridled 
passion. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Daly  translated  the 
libretto  from  the  German,  and  it  is  also  said 
by  trustworthy  men  that  the  Royal  Middy 
is  a comic  opera  with  real  jokes  and  humor- 
ous situations.  If  it  is  a translation  from 
the  (Terman,  it  resembles  the  writings  of 
German  humorists  in  this:  that  the  enjoy- 
ment in  hearing  or  reading  consists  in  trying 
to  find  out  just  where  the  author  intended  to 
be  funny.  A very  little  wit  brightens  up 
even  a common-place’  play,  and  no  one  de- 
mands that  the  jokes  be  of  such  an  irresisti- 
ble nature  that  those  who  hoar  * 'arc  com- 
pelled to  go  out  in  the  woods  all  alone  by 
themselves  and  laugh.”  But  the  lines,  as 
heard  last  night,  were  dull  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  Brazilian  and  Mun- 
go, which  were  well  played  by  Messrs.  J.E. 
Brand  and  John  Hart.  The  situations,  to  be 
sure,  were  always  very  amusing,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  founded  upon  suspicions  of  the 
unfaithfulness  of  the  married  women  of  the 
story,  upon  suspicions  of  adultery,  to  speak 
in  plain  English.  And  our  civilization  is 
becoming  so  refined, and  our  manners  so  pol- 
ished, that,  while  we  can  never  hope  to  come 
up  to  the  French  standard,  practically,  yet, 
theoretically,  we  shall  soon  enjoy  and  hearti- 
v laugh  at  all  violations  pf  tlje  seventh 
coinmandment  upon  or  off  the'stage. 


The  Pirates  of  Psnsanoe. 

There  uro  to  be  found  in  Albany,  us  in  all 
other  quiet  towns,  men  who  go  to  New  li  oi  k 
not  apparently  for  the  purpose  ot  enjoying1 
themselves  while  there,  but  that  the}  may 
I upon  their  return  tell  of  strange  sights  and 
wide  acquaintance. 

Many  who  here  lead  reserved  and  modest 
lives,  occasionally  taking  a cooling  beer  and 
habitually  disregarding  the  tailor’s  appeal, 
blossom  out  in  New  York  as  men  about  town. 

In  one  week  they  will  attend  an  Astor  ball 
and  visit  Harry  Hill’s;  they  go  to  dinners 
whe;r  Beeket  sits  at  the  head  ot  the  table, 
Gilbert  explains  all  his  new  jokes,  and  Sul- 
livan whistles  between  the  courses;  and  they 
have  cheered  up  John  Brougham  having 
had  some  experience  in  that  line  inasmuch 
as  they  smoothed  the  pillow  of  the  dying 
Feehter;  that  is.  if  you  believe  all  they  saj  . 
Like  Artemus  Ward’s  friend,  Mr.  Blowhard, 
they  know  Dan  Rice  and  are  on  speaking 
terms  with  his  rhinoceros. 

Such  men  are,  without  doubt,  subjects  for 
earnest  prayer.  But  they  have  their  use, 
and  were  it  not  for  these  visits  to  New  York, 
Albanians  would  be  ignorant  of  what  goes  on 
in  the  dramatic  world. 

When  ‘•Pinafore”  was  brought  out  they 
•aid,  "O  yes!  but  you  ought  to  see  the 
Sorcerer,”  and  when  “the  Sorcerer”  was 
given,  they  began  to  talk  of  the  “Pirates  of 
Penzance.”  Thanks  to  these  men,  the  greater 
number  of  the  people  at  Tweddle  hall  last 
night  were  familiar  with  the  plot  and  action  j 
of  the  opera. 

Considered  musically,  the  “Pirates”  is  by  | 
far  the  best  of  Sullivan’s  comic  operas,  i 
“Pinafore”  was  a hotch-potch  of  ultra-senti- 
mental ballads  and  reminiscences  of  old 
English  songs  of  the  sea,  the  rhythm  of 
many  of  the  melodies  being  vulgar  and 
taking.  “The  Sorcerer”  was  a dreary  waste 
of  the  Laura-Mntilda  sentimentalism  which 
disfigures  so  many  of  Sullivan’s  composi- 
tions. But  in  the  “Pirates”  the  choruses  are 
fl  esh,  graceful  and  well  written.  The  solo 
work  is  melodious  and  pleasing,  and  de- 
mands singers  who  can  sing  their  parts,  not 
merely  ramble  through  them. 

The  instrumentation  is  not  the  ordinary 
1 tum-tum-tum  of  comic  opera  accompani- 
ment, but  it  brings  out  the  resources  of  the 
instruments  and  gives  force  and  meaning  to 
the  action.  Mr.  Sullivan  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  “weather  chorus,”  the  unaccompanied 
“invocation.”  the  duet  and  the  song'  of  the 
General  in  the  second  act.  The  opera  is  a 
great  advance  upon  his  former  works  for  the 
stage,  and  gives  promise  of  the  coming  of 
the  true  English  comic  opera,  which  will  not 
be  a hash  of  ballads  and  unison  choruses, 
but  will  be  a melodious,  strong  and  consis- 
tent opera  resembling  the  exquisite  French 
opera  comique  of  1820-50. 

The  libretto  is  Gilbertish  in  the  extreme. 

' In  some  respects  it  is  like  that  most  witty 
production  of  his  pen,  “Princess  Toto,” 
which  Buffered  from  the  insignificant  music 
i of  Frederick  Clay.  The  imperative  claims 
of  duty,  the  respect  paid  to  orphans,  the  re- 
morse experienced  by  policemen  at  depriv- 
ing burglars  and  • murderers  of  their 
liberty;  these  are  but  a few  of  the  in- 
versions of  logic  in  which  Gilbert  so  de- 
lights. Only  grant  his  absurd  premise, 
and  the  whole  plot  develops  as  a matter  of 
necessity.  That  the  lines  of  the  “Pirates” 
are  full  of  biting  sarcasm  and  subtle  humor 
goes  without'  saying.  And  Gilbert’s  wit  is 
not  human;  it  is  that  of  some  inhabitant  of 
another  planet,  who,  seeing  the  inconsisten- 
cies and  follies,  the  cruelties  and  ineffable  ■ 
• meanness,  the  narrowness  and  pig-headed-  t 
ness  of  this  poor,  contemptible  race  of  be-  | 
ings,  does  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  I 
preach  a gospel  or  rebuke  them  in  trumpet 
tones,  but  rather  prefers  to  hold  up  a mirror  j 
to  them  in  which  they  may  see  themselves 
inverted  in  all  their  natural  ugliness  of  ; 
character.  He  shows  the  folly  of  snobbish-  i 
ness,  the  selfishness  of  duty,  fie  analyzes  ! 
love  and  laughs.  And  he  laughs  loudest  at  | 
those  who  laugh  at  his  plays  and  do  not  see  j 
themselves  represented  in  his  little  puppet  i 
show.  .■  , ! 


The  opera  was  most  admirably  given,  but  j 
the  singing  of  Miss  Conron,  who  took  the 
paid  of  Mabel,  was  the  musical  feature  of 
the  whole  performance,  She  has  hy  nature 
u beautiful,  even  ami  clear  voice,  and  sho 
shows  imagination,  refinement  and  cartful 
training.  'The  otlier  parts  were  well  played, 
although  some  of  the  singers  were  not  quite 
I able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  music 
allotted  to  them.  The  chorus  was  large, 
and  dressed  with  great  taste,  and  the  stage  ■ 
setting  reflects  credit  upon  the  stayv.  man- 
ager and  Mr.  William  Appleton. 

“The  Pirates  of  .Penzance”  will  be  re- 
peated .to-night,  to-morrow  night  and  to- 
morrow afternoon.  

Iceland  Opera  House. 

“A  Flock  of  Geese”  was  played  at  thel 
Leland  opera  house  last  night  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
work  of  Mr.  C.  Wallace  Walters,  who,  being 
| a newspaper  man,  is  of  course  an  accom- 
plished and  fascinating  gentleman;  but  as  a 
burlesque  writer  he  will  never  dazzle  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  wit,  never  astound  by  the  j 
grotesqueness  of  his  situations. 

It,  is  highly  probable  that  C.  Wallace  Wal-  \ 
ters  is  an  assumed  name,  for  it  is  hard  to  t 
suppose  for  a moment  that  any  author  would 
openly  avow  the  authorship  of  such  a mess 
of  dreary  rubbish. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Add  Ryman’s 
business  in  the  first  act,  and  his  tunny  but 
rather  stale  stump  speech,  there  was  not 
one  honest  laugh  in  the  whole  tedious  ex- 
travaganza. The  members  of  the  support- 
ing company  were  apparently  unused  to  the 
stage,  and  were  unfitted  in  every  way  for 
the  variety  business  which  they  undertook. 
They  danced  badly;  they  sang  badly;  they 
j did  not  even  have  that  coarse  dash  which 
sometimes  enlivens  an  otherwise  stupid  per- 
formance. There  was  not  a sparkling  line, 
not  one  ingenious  pun,  or  a new  song  in  the 
j play.  There  was  not  even  a catchword. 
The  performers,  with  the  exception  of 
I Ryman,  were  too  busy  in  the  task  of  remem- 
bering their  lines  to  introduce  gags,  or  rouse 
the  audience  from  its  slumber. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  was  the  first  per- 
formance and  really  nothing  but  a dress  re- 
hearsal. But  the  people  who  paid  to  see  A 
Flock  of  Geese  paid  to  be  amused;  they  did 
not  pay  their  money  to  see  poor  performers 
in  a stupid  piece  do  their  work  badly. 

The  great  success  of  the  brilliant  Vokes 
family  naturally  bi  ought  out  a swarm  of 
imitators.  A thin  sketch  is  made  the  means 
of  introducing  song  and  dance  men,  clever 
imitators  of  actors,  new  slang  and  hits  at  j 
political  and  social  life.  This,  when  it  is 
done  well  and  decently,  is  a perfectly  legiti- 
mate business.  No  one  expects  to  see  a 1 
clever  comedy  or  to  hear  very  good  singing, 
but  it  amuses  and  serves  its  purpose.  But, 
run  into  the  ground  as  it  is,  it  degrades  the 
stage  and  corrupts  the  public  taste.  For, 
is  it  not  natural  for  any  manager  to  say, 
What  is  the  use  of  supporting  a stock  com- 

I]  tany  or  bringing  out  a witty  piece,  when  a 
third-rate  strolling  variety  show  in  which 
appear  one  star  and  six  sticks  will  crowd  a 
rival  theatre  and  make  three  times  the 
money ? 

This  “Flock  of  Geese”  is  only  one  of  many 
similar  plays  to  come.  A man  who  has 
something  of  a name  as  a character  actor, 
suddenly  determines  to  get  up  a company  of 
his  own;  his  manager  surrounds  him  with 
unknown  and  uninteresting  actors  and  act- 
resses (it  seems  almost  mockery  to  give  the 
poor  devils  such  titles);  the  play  in  which 
they  appear  is  dubbed  with  an  absurd  name; 
j and  performances  are  often  given  which  five 
years  ago  no  manager  who  had  respect  for 
his  pocket  and  audience  would  have  dared 
to  put  on  the  stage.  Many  of  these  plavs 
succeed  in  a half-fashioned  way;  nor  will  ihe 
evil  be  stopped  so  long  as  audiences  express 
disapproval  simply  by  yawning.  The  evil 
will  not  be  put  an  end  to  until  newspapers 
after  a performance  praise  or  condemn  with- 
out particularly  caring  whether  the  mana- 
ger's feelings  are  pleased  or  hurt. 

The  “Flock  of  Geese”  will  be  given  every 
evening  during  the  week,  and  there  will  be 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinees. 


Tweddle.  Hath 


Two  very  bright,  arid  amusing  operettas 
wel'e  brought  out  by  the  Bijou  Opera  com- 
pany last  night  at  Tweddfo  hall:  They  are 
trifles  light  As  Air  bitt  full  of  clever  lines  and 
funny  situations,  and  they  are  as  “scrupu- 
lously clean”  as  the  Spectre  Knight  himself. 

The  music  of  “The  Spectre  Knight”  and 
“Charity  Begins  at  Home”  is  tHS  work  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Center.  It  is  simple  and  unpre- 
tentious; many  of  the  numbers  are  melodi- 
ous and  pleasing;  the  quartet  in  the  first 
named  play  is  well  written;  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Collier  that  he  does  not  in  his 
solo  writing  constantly  bring  Sullivan  to 
mind.  The  success  of  the  is-lt-a-dream  class 
of  mush'  hits  been  a curse  to  many  a promis- 
ing English  song  writer,  and  turned  men  of 
original  ideas  into  diluted  Sullivans,  that  is  I 
doubly-strained  and  diluted  Gounods. 

Mr.  James  Albery’s  text  is  mildly  flavored  | 
with  Gilbertism,  but  in  agreeable  doses.  1 
His  idea  of  the  moral  ghost  is  well  conceived 
and  capitally  carried  out.  The  libretto  to 
“Charity  Begins  at  Home”  is  more  farcical 
in  its  nature,  but  here  and  there  are  pleas- 
ing thrusts  at  our  neighbors  and  selves. 

And  as  the  music  is  light  and  modest,  and 
the  text  good  natured  and  full  of  humor,  so 
did  the  members  of  the  Bijou  company  carry 
out  the  meaning  of  the  lines  and  purport  of 
the  plays.  Their  singing  was  unpretentious, 
and  any  one  who  expects  to  hear  and  see 
“dazzling  feats  of  vocalization”  (as  the 
country  press  describe  it),  will  go  away  dis- 
appointed. 

The  orchestra  made  soi-ry  work  of  one  or 
two  numbers. 

These  operettas  will  be  given  to-night, 
Saturday  night  and  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
the  company  deserve  crowded  houses.  ” 


THE  NEW  ORGAN  OR  ST.  PETER'S. 

Work  has  been  begun  upon  the  organ  of 
of  St.  Peter’s.  Built  upon  a large  scale  in 
ISoO,  by  Johnson  & Son,  it  was  never  com- 
pleted, and  besides  being  inadequate  in  size 
J for  the  proper  rendering-  of  the  service,  its 
registers,  as  in  all  organs  of  that  date,  were 
without  character,  pungency  or  incisiveness. 
At  the  same  time  it  resembles  in  its  pitch 
and  voicing  (mellow  to  almost  a sombre  de- 
I gree)  the  justly  famous  organ  of  the  Imina- 
J culate  Conception.  By  a glance  at  the 
t scheme  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  considerably 
enlarged;  while  the  action,  keyboards, 
pedals,  and  register  knobs  are  to  be  of  the 
newest  description.  Instead  of  facing  the 
altar  the  organist  will  face  the  instrument. 
The  organ  will  be  blown  by  water;  pneu- 
I mafic  action  will  be  applied  to  the  great 
1 manuale  and  its  couplers;  and  it  is  well 
equipped  with  composition  pedals  and  me- 
chanical appliances  for  lessening  the  labor 
of  the  performer.  The  scheme  of  the  organ 
is  as  follows: 

Great  Manuale,  18  sto|>s— Ki-fcet  open  diapa- 
! son;  8-feet  open  diapason;  8-feot  bell  samba;  8. 
feet  viol  de  ganiba;  S 1'eet  elarabella;  3-feet  doppel 
Hote;  f leet  octave;  f.leet  flute  harmonique; 

: twelith;  fifteenth;  t-vank  mixture;  s-feet  truui- 
I pot;  4 feet  clarion. 

Swell  Manuale,  lo  slops— 16-feet  Bourdon;  8-feet 
! open  diapason;  S leet  stopped  diapason;  s-l'cet 
kevauloplion;  t-feet  flauto  traverse;  l feet  violin; 
:l  rank  dolce  cornet;  16-feet  Knoroou  trumpet; 
j 8-feet  oboe  (with  bassoon);  8 feet  trumpet. 

Choir  Manuale,  7 stops— 8. feet  Gligen  principal; 
8-feet  melodic;  8-feet  dulciana;  4 feet  fugavu; 
4-feet  flute  d'amour;  8-feet  clarinet;  - feet  piccolo. 

Pedale,  5 stops— 16-feet  open  diapason;  16  feet 
Bourdon;  8-feet  violoncello;  8-feet  flote;  16  feet 
| trombone.  - , _ f -o 

Hook  A Hastings  of  Boston  have  the  con- 
tract, and  the  first  service  with  chorus  and 
new  organ  will  probably  be  about  the  1st  of 
j November.  Until  then  the  service  \yi'l  be 
sung  by  four,  voices  and  will  be  of  the  piain- 
| est  nature. 

I The  new  instrument  will  be  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a cathedral  organ,  and  while 
there  are  solo  stops  enough  for  the  proper 
accompaniment  of  the  soloists,  in  its  scheme, 
voicing  and  pilch,  it  is  built  for  the  large 
chorus  of  St.  Peters. 


Xne  Pirate*  o]  renzance. 

Sullivan '8  last  opera  was  given  at  the  re- 
opening of  Tweddle  hall.  The  stage  is  now 
large  and  well  equipped;  the  taking  away  of  1 
the  boxes  is  a great  improvement;  the  thea- 
tre is  furnished  in  excellent  taste  and  its 
acoustic  properties  are  so  well  and  favora- 
bly known  that  we  now  have  a fitting  place 
for  the  biinging  out  of  operas.  But  the 
doors  are  still  narrow,  inconvenient  and  dan- 
gerous. 

In  some  respects,  last  night's  performance  I 
of  the  Pirates  was  more  satisfactory  than 
that  given  in  June.  The  part  of  Richard, 
the  pirate  chief,  was  admirably  taken  by 
Sig.  Brocolini  (as  he  calls  himself).  He  has 
a tine  voice,  sings  with  a good  deal  of  taste, 
and  acts  his  part.  The  tenor,  Mr.  Macreery, 
was  a great  contrast  to  the  average  light, 
opera  tenors  who  have  infested  this  city  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  He  was  thor- 
oughly  acquainted  with  his  lines,  sang  in  a 
manly  away,  and  although  having  a full, 
robust  voice,  he  refrained  from  the  tempta- 
tion of  slurring  half  his  part  for  the  sake  of  ] 
a prolonged  bawl  upon  a high  note  at  the 
end.  Mr.  Ryley’s  idea  of  the  Major-Gen- 
eral is  so  well  and  favorably  known  that  it  j 
requires  no  comment.  So  many  singers 
have  lately  made  iheir  appearance  in  Eng- 
lish opera,  who  have  only  been  fair  church 
singers  and  have  never  had  stage  training, 
that  it  is  a pleasure  to  see  four  men  like  j 
Brocolini,  Nash,  Macreery  and  Ryley,  who  ! 
not  only  sing  their  parts,  but  act  them;  for 
the  majority  of  our  new  basses  and  tenors  j 
are  simply  a part  of  the  stage-setting  with 
an  occasional  song. 

1 Miss  Walsh,  the  Mabel  of  the  evening, 
has  naturally  a fair  voice,  but  either  through 
carelessness  or  improper  training  has  griev- 
ous faults,  such  as  breathing  entirely  from 
the  upper  part  of  her  neck,  and  great  un- 
evenness of  tones.  Some  of  her  work  in 
the  first  act  was  well  done,  but  her  singing 
of  the  prayer  was  bad  in  the  extreme. 

It  would  have  been  well  to  have  omitted 
the  part  of  Ruth. 

The  female  chorus  was  not  very  efficient; 
the  male  voices  were  excellent,  although  the 
policeman’s  chorus  was  rather  a disap- 
pointment. The  Sergeant  of  Mr.  Standish 
lacked  the  unctuous  humor  of  the  gentle-  I 
man  here  last  year. 

It  was  a great  mistake  to  have  a piano- 
forte in  the  orchestra.  However  well  it 
may  be  played,  it  is  always  obtrusive  and 
impertinent.  Many  numbers  were  almost 
ruined  by  it.  It  was  the  sore  thumb  upon 
an  otherwise  shapely  hand. 

The  characteristics  of  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van  and  the  causes  of  their  success  have 
been  dwelt  upon  so  often  in  the  Evening 
Times, that  afurther  discussion  is  out  of  place. 
Gilbert’s  wit  and  sarcasm  do  not  tire  and  1 
stale,  because  his  shafts  are  not  merely  | 
levelled  at  fleeting-  whims  and  follies,  but  I 
are  the  faithful  wounds  of  a friend.  Caustic 
he  is  at  times,  almost  devilish  in  his  satire; 
but  human  life  itself  is  but  one  degree  re- 
moved from  a burlesque.  If  any  man  or 
woman  should  at  the  end  of  a life’s  labors  | 
and  joys  give  merely  a plain  statement  ot  j 
what  he  or  she  had  hoped  and  accomplished,  j 
the  bare  narration  would  be  a more  savage 
sarcasm  than  ever  came  from  the  mouth  of 
Voltaire. 

The  Pirates  of  Peuzance  is  the  best  work 
I,  of  Mr.  Sullivan  in  writing  for  the  stage. 
There  is  in  it  but  little  of  the  music-hall 
jingle  and  catch-penny  melody.  The  song 
‘“I  am  a pirate  king,”  and  the  refrain  of  the 
pirates  in  the  second  act,  are  perhaps  the 
only  trace  of  the  vulgarisms  of  Sullivan,  al- 
though one  of  the  choruses  of  policemen 
bears  a queer  resemblance  to  the  old  min- 
strel song  of  “O,  my  name  it  is  Josephus 
orange  blossom.”  But  these  reminisences 
are  few:  in  real  beauty  of  melody,  in  the 
grace  and  spirit  of  ths  chorus  parts,  in  the 
tire  of  the  ensembles,  and  in  happy  instru- 
mentation, it  is  a charming  and  most  credit-  j 
able  work.  Singers  who  can  sing  are  ro- 
uired  for  its  proper  performance,  and  young 
dies  and  gentlemen  who  delight  their  j 
ends  by  "sweet  ballad  singing”  or  by 
fir  irresistible  giving  of  a comic  song, 
mid  keep  away  from  the  score. 


it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Pirates  of  Pen- 
zance is  but  the  beginning  of  real  English 
comic  opera,  and  that  it  will  drive  opera 
bon  fie  from  our  stage.  Cracked  French 
sinners  have  polluted  our  theatres  long 
enough  with  their  foul  songs  and  shrugs 
and  dirty  gestures.  The  drunken,  wanton 
Bacchante  of  opera  boufl'e  with  her  kicks 
and  hiccoughs  is  only  a bastard  of  the  Muse, 
although  by  some  she  is  thought  a lawful 
child.  Because  it  was  for  a time  the  fashion 
the  theatres  were  crowded  with -good  people 
who  saw  women,  fresh  from  a cafe  chant  ant, 
squeal  out  the  disgusting  lines  of  a school  ot 
French  playwrights  who  think  nothing  more 
1 worthy  of  ridicule  than  the  marriage  tie,  and 
treat  the  most  holy  relations  of  the  sexes  as 
they  would  the  amours  of  a guinea  pig. 
Luckily  the  majority  of  our  people  are  ig- 
norant of  French,  and  follow  the  plot 
through  a diluted  libretto,  or  if  they  have  a 
knowledge  of  French,  it  is  the  French  ot 
Chaucer’s  Nun: 

“ And  Fronsch  sclie  spnk  l'nl  fair  and  fetvsly, 

\fter  the  scole  ol’ Stratford  atte  Howe, 

For  Fronsch  of  Parys  was  to  hue  unknowe. 
They  now,  however,  can  not  plead  the 
lack  of  melodious  and  witty  English  opera; 
and  if  they  prefer  smut  and,  in  many  cases, 
unmeaning  dance-house  jingle  to  refined  Wit 
and  music,  it  is  because  they  themselves 
have  a natural  taste  for  what  lowers  and  de- 

" ' -[’he  Pirates  of  Penzance  will  be  repeated 
I to-night.  


The  Blouda  Conc-ii.  Ciiuipu*,/. 

The  descent  of  the  Ktonda  Concert  Company  j 
upon  this  city  was  heralded  by  a romewhat  . 
curious  prospectus,  wjjich  gave  biographical  | 
sketches  of  the  artiste.  Handicapped  by  the 
publication  of  this  document  and  the  snow  storm, 
the  members  of  the  company  gave  a pleasant  , 
concert  to  a small  audience  at  Tweddle  Hall  last  j 

evening.  A young  gentleman  broke  the  news  of 

the  indisposition  of  Mile.  Rionda  in  a sad  voice 
and  stubborn  manner.  Four  numbers  on  the 
program  were  necessarily  omitted. 

The  manager’s  little  volume  told  Albanians 
that  Mr.  Charles  Bassett  had  gained  quite  a repu-  j 
tatlon  in  the  west  “singing  with  decided  success 
in  opera  at  Toledo;”  and  a quotation  was  given  ] 
from  “a  prominent  Sunday  paper,”  which  spoke  j 
of  “the  sufteniDg  pa  hos  of  the  tenor  solo.’  , 
Bolling  down  all  this  soap,  the  fact  remains  that  i 
Mr.  Bassett  is  simply  a perfectly  harmless 
singer  who  would  fill  a church  choir 
position  in  a satisfactory  manner.  The 
same  pamphlet  says  that  Mr.  Alfred  : 
d’  Hubert,  the  violincellist,  is  “the  favorite  of  the 
aristocracy  of  France  and  of  the  American 
colony”— a strange  juxtaposition  of  words  and  j 
ideas  suggested.  Mr.  d’Hubert  played  smoothly 
and  with  some  feeling,  but  he  is  by  no  means  j 
enough  of  an  artist  to  warrant  his  leaving  France 
as  a solo  player.  Mile.  Adele  Barbe,  the  young 
pupil  of  Ritter,  has  a good  touch,  loose  wrists( 
and  considerable  technique.  She  played  the 
Rhapsodic  Hongroiae  of  Llszs  In  a very  creditable 
manner.  The  career  of  a young  pianist  is  alway8 
to  be  watched  with  interest.  As  a rule,  they 
please  for  a season  and  then  are  heard  of  no 
more,  either  sliding  into  a rut  of  mediocrity  or 
I becoming  teachers.  It  is  better  for  scholars  of 
such  an  age  to  study  than  to  appear  in  public. 
Leon  Hey  man,  who  carried  off  the  first  prize  at 
the  Conservatory  at  Paris  in  1877,  played  rubbish 
In  the  shape  of  variations  on  a theme  of  Haydn- 
Ha  appeared  to  better  advantage  in  the  Fantaisle 
Romantique  of  Marie,  a composition  of  the 
Vleuxtemps-De  Berlot  style.  He  showed  careful 
training,  uplrit  and  sympathy.  Some  of  his  flute 
notes  were  faulty  in  Intonation.  Mr.  Gabriel 
Marie,  with  one  eye  on  the  audience,  the  other  j 
on  his  music,  accompanied  as  if  he  was  slightly 
bored. 

The  hall  was  by  no  means  comfortable. 


Cftimes  of  Xermandy  and  Fatlnitzn. 

These  two  operas  given  by  the  Boston  Ideal 
opera  company  Thanksgiving  afternoon  and 
evening,  at  Tweddle  hall, are  so  well  known  to 
our  Albany  theatre  goers  that  any  careful 
analysis  of  their  merits  as  compositions 
would  be  impertinent  and  wearisome. 

. Planquette  s fight  and  tuneful  opera  was 
given  at  the  matinee.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  any  matinee  performance  is,  as  a rule, 

a somewhat  spiritless  entertainment,  and  the 

j Boston  company  have  seldom  appeared  to 
| less  advantage  than  yesterday  afternoon, 
i rvot  that  it  was  by  any  means  a very  poor 
| performance;  but  the  action  was  sluggish 
| and  often  came  to  a halt.  Perhaps  the  ab- 
sence of  Marie  Stone  was  a damper,  although 
Miss  Ulinar,  who  took  the  part  of  Serpolelie 
at  very  short  notice,  only  arriving  in  this 
city  in  time  to  go  upon  the  stage,  under  the 
circumstances  sang  decently,  and  acted 
well.  Miss  Phillipps  and  Mr.  Fessen- 
den were  as  good  as  ever,  Miss  Phil- 
lipps’s  solo  in  the  second  act  being  most 
exqu  sitely  sung.  Mr.  Tom  Karl  sang  badly, 
sacrificing  everything  for  a prolonged  high 
note  at  the  end  of  every  solo,  which  he  ex-  I 
ecuted  after  the  manner  of  a trapeze  per-  ■ 
former,  who  hanging  to  a leathern  strap 
pulls  himself  up  to  the  bar  by  his  teeth. 
Mr.  Karl  is  a nice  fellow  and  all  that,  but  he  I 
is  a very  poor  actor.  He  lakes  the  part  of  ! 
the  Marquis,  but  we  doubt  if  the  aristocracy 
of  the  seventeenth  or  any  other  century  bad 
such  a walking- upon-eggs-gait  as  he  choses  j 
to  assume.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he 
was  vociferously  applauded.  Barnabee  and 
Frothingham  made  the  most  of  their  parts, 
gagging  freely,  while  Whitney’s  acting  as 
Gaspard,  the  miser,  was  a surprise,  although 
no  one  who  has  been  in  Albany  has  played 
the  part  with  such  delicacy,  foi  ce  and  pathos 
as  Mezieres  with  the  Paola  Marie  troupe. 
The  chorus  and  orchestra  were  by  no  means 
what  they  should  have  been. 

It  was  a great  treat  to  hear  Fatinitza  again, 
and  the  performance  last  night  was,  as  a 
whole,  very  satisfactory.  The  music  grows 
upon  you.  Its  “locol  coloring”  (to  use  the  art 
jargon  of  the  day)  loses  nothing  of  its 
piquancy  and  richness  by  frequent  hearing, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  numbers  are  as  fresh 
as  when  first  sung  and  whistled  upon  the 
street.  As  of  old.  Miss  Phillipps  Vladimir 
was  the  feature  of  the  evening.  It  is  a crea- 
tion. Never  does  she  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  she  is  a soldier,  and  even  when  she  puts 
on  woman’s  dress  she  is  as  awkward  as  any 
man  would  be.  To  say  that  she  is  a grea't 
actress  is  merely  to  utter  a common-place. 
Paris  and  New  York,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  have  admired  and  praised  her,  and  it 
was  left  for  a reporter  of  the  Troy  Telegram 
to  discover  that  she  is  not  much  of  an  actress, 
and,  indeed,  “never  claimed  to  be.”  (Good 
Lord,  who  is  this  man,  and  where  does  he 
come  from?) 

Miss  Ulmar  as  Lydia  made  a more  favor- 
able impression  than  in  the  “Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy,’ and  considering  that  she  sang  at 
the  matinee  and  then  rehearsed  for  the  eve-  • 
ninir,  it  is  a wonder  that  her  voice  held  out 
as  well  as  it  did.  She  has  improved  in 
power  and  style  sinee  she  appeared  in  con- 
certs in  Boston.  Whitney  was  in  superb 
voice,  and  Fessenden  has  made  the  part  of  1 
the  Herald  reporter  his  own.  Barnabee  has 
even  added  in  humor  to  his  Reformed  Turk, 
and  his  drunken  appreciation  of  Fessenden’s 
namby-pamby  “Native  Land”  business  was 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  The  chorus  was  i 
not  as  effective  as  the  one  brought  before,  [ 
and  the  orchestra,  though  under  better  con-  j 
trol  than  in  the  afternoon,  left  much  to  be  < 
desired.  Many  in  the  audience  were  rude 
in  the  extreme  in  getting  up  and  hoisting  on 
overcoats  and  -hats  at  the  beginning  of  the 
final  chorus.  It  is  a pity  that  some  one 
upon  the  stage  did  not  give  a stinging  re- 
buke to  a favorite  and  insulting-  trick  of 
Albany  concert-goers. 

“The  Chimes  of  Normandy”  \yill  be  re-  1 
peated  this  evening.  - - , > |f 
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Reviews, 


BRAHMS.* 


In  his  first  short  volume,  written,  of  course,  in  German,  on  Johannes 
Brahms,  Herr  Max  Kalbeck,  has  written  a very  important,  a very  interest- 
ing, and  a comprehensive  account,  not  so  much  of  Brahms  personally  (a 
matter  for  which,  betweeu  the  given  dates,  there  remains  little  material), 
as  of  the  musical  history  of  the  early  and  middle  period  of  last  century. 
The  tragic  figure  of  Schumann  and  the  level-headed  personality  of 
Joachim  figure  as  much  in  these  pages  as  Brahms  himself,  who 
owed  to  the  untiring  friendship  and  encouragement  of  these  two  men 
much  of  the  contemporary  admiration  of  his  powers.  The  story  of 
Brahms’s  birth  and  early  life  is  something  of  a sordid  one.  His  father 
earned  a scanty  living  by  playing  the  cornet  and  the  double-bass  in  a band 
of  itinerant  musicians,  who  in  summer  performed  in  certain  public  gardens, 
and  in  winter  in  the  beerhouses  of  the  not  most  reputable  part  of 
Hamburg.  At  four-and-twenty  the  elder  Brahms  married  a woman, 
practically  an  invalid,  many  years  his  senior,  who  bore  him  three  children, 
of  whom  Johannes  was  the  first  son  and  second  child.  Herr  Kalbeck 
gives  a long  and  graphic  description  of  the  squalid  slum-lodgings 
wherein  these  poor  people  lived.  Johannes,  as  a mere  baby,  showed 
so  unmistakable  a musical  talent  that  they  hailed  this  as  an  assurance 
that  he  was  destined  to  follow  in  his  father’s  trade  as  a “Beerhouse 
fiddler.”  He,  however,  showed  a decided  bent  for  the  piano — the 
“ Klapper-Kasten,”  as  his  father  contemptuously  called  it — and  was 
accepted  as  a non- paying  pupil  by  Cossel,  one  of  the  best  teachers  in 
Hamburg.  There  is  a pathetic  touch  about  the  usually  barefooted  child 
being  invested  with  a pair  of  wooden  shoes  as  a sign  of  respectability, 
whenever  he  went  for  his  lesson,  that  makes  his  biographer  remark  upon 
the  contrast  betweeu  his  forlorn  condition  in  childhood,  and  that  of  the 
young  Mozart,  a condition,  however,  very  much  reversed  in  the  later  life  of 
the  two  musicians. 


When  the  progress  of  Brahms  on  the  piano,  which  seems  to  have  been 
wonderful  in  so  young  a child,  justified  the  action,  the  father  at  once  got 
him  engagements  by  which,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old,  he  played 
nightly  to  such  singular  audiences  as  have  already  been  described.  One 
interesting  little  incident  is  recorded  of  those  days  of  a pleasant  kind 
which  should  not  be  passed  over.  Jn  his  fourteenth  year  he  took  part  in 
a concert  given  by  a banker’s  daughter,  ambitious  of  airing  her  voice  in 
public.  An  account  in  the  local  paper  says  of  him  : “ Special  praise 
must  be  given  to  a little  performer  of  the  name  of  J.  Brahms,  who  ren- 
dered a fantasia  by  Thalberg  for  the  piano  with  distinction,  precision,  and 
strength,  and  astonished  his  hearers  by  the  depth  and  spirituality  of 
his  expression.”  On  the  same  day  he  played  at  another  concert  a duet 
by  Thalberg  for  two  pianos,  which  also  earned  praise  from  the  musical 
critics.  This  had  an  important  result.  An  American,  in  search  of  novelties, 
attracted  by  the  boy  at  these  first  concerts,  offered  to  take  him  to  the 
United  States  aud,  in  the  cant  phrase,  “ bring  him  out.”  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, the  plan  was  abandoned,  and  Cossel  handed  over  his  pupil  to  the 
head  of  the  musical  profession  in  Hamburg,  Edward  Marzsen,  to  whom 
Brahms  in  later  years  dedicated  an  important  concerto.  So  highly  did 
Marzsen  rate  his  pupil’s  gifts  that  when  Mendelssohn  died  he  declared 
that  a great  master  had  passed  away,  but  one  still  greater  was  destined 
to  appear  in  Brahms.  In  1849,  at  last,  came  Brahms’s  opportunity. 
The  revolutionary  troubles  had  scattered  exiles  over  every  land. 
To  Hamburg — the  Free  City — came  a band  of  Hungarian  refugees, 
and  the  two  men  arranged  to  travel  southwards,  earning  their  living  by 
giving  concerts  by  the  way.  The  companions  started  in  April,  1853,  and 
wandered  from  town  to  town,  village  to  village,  reaching  Hauover  in  May. 
Here  Joachim  was  the  Court  musical  director,  and  Remanyi  called  with 
Brahms  upon  his  distinguished  countryman.  Joachim  was  at  once  struck 
by  the  young  Hamburger,  and  owing  to  his  influence  the  two  young  men 
played  at  a Court  concert.  Political  difficulties,  however,  caused  thei 
departure,  and  the  travellers  left  Hanover  in  peace  for  Weimar. 

In  1853  Brahms  was  at  Leipzig,  where  he  met  Berlioz.  His  biographer 
here  takes  the  extraordinary  view  that  it  was  a youthful  indiscretion 
which  led  him  to  admire  the  great  man.  There  is,  also,  now  much 
about  the  “ Wagner  Idol,”  a controversy  in  which  Brahms  took  no  uncertain 
part  by  reason  of  his  dislike  of  Wagner  and  all  his  works.  Dreary 
Dusseldorf  remained  Brahms’s  principal  dwelling-place  until  he  received 
the  appointment  of  musical  director  to  the  Prince  of  Lippe-Detmold.  The 
account  of  his  position  in  the  punctilious  aud  narrow-minded  little  German 
Court,  his  fights  with  the  Court  dames,  whom  he  shocked  inexpressibly  by 
his  careless  manner  of  dress— we  are  delighted  to  note  that  on  one  grand 
occasion  he  appeared  without  a neckcloth — -his  quarrels  with  a riva, 
Capeilmeister,  and  his  weary  disgust  at  being  called  upon  to  develop  tl 
more  or  less  unmusical  talents  of  a priucess,  read  like  the  libretto  o 
comic  opera. 

Herr  Kalbeck  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  compiled  a very  readsS? 
work  for  the  public,  and  one  of  natural  value  for  the  student,  especially  a 
has  been  said,  with  the  very  scanty  materials  existing  in  connection  wit 
Brahms  himself,  who  not  only  carefully  destroyed  all  letters  aud  paper 
relating  to  himself  aud  his  work,  but  was  by  nature  so  secretive  ar 
reticent  that  he  seldom  relaxed  his  reserve  even  in  private.  This  wor 
on  its  completion  will  surely  be  a monumental  tribute  to  the  memory 
a great  composer,  whose  disciples  are  so  many,  their  veneration  so  grer 
that  the  mildest  interrogatory  is  apt  to  raise  whirlwinds  of  abuse  abo 
the  offender’s  head. 


\ * “Johannes  Brahms  : 
Cartel.) 
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BING  FOLD. 


A Night  on  the  South  Downs. 

The  coke-tire  filled  the  shepherd’s  hut  with  a ruddy  light.  It  was 
hut  ou  wheels,  with  two  rouud  veutilating-holes  above,  like  eyes,  through 
which,  as  I lay  on  iny  couch  of  straw,  I could  see  the  dim  half-moon 
careering  in  a broken  sky.  Opposite  my  own  rough  bed  was  another, 
from  which  my  companion  had  newly  risen.  In  a corner  stood  a cup- 
board whose  open  door  disclosed  an  array  of  bottles,  the  shepherd  s 
medicine-chest ; and  round  about  the  fire  were  grouped  two  or  three  little 
huddled  heaps  of  something,  over  which  the  old  shepherd  was  bending 
anxiously. 

As  he  touched  each  in  turn  the  air  was  rent  witn  a pitiful  bleating. 

“ They’re  all  right,”  he  said,  looking  over  his  shoulder  into  my  shadowy 
nook.  “Leastways,  they’re  all  right  but  this  'un.  ’ 1 is  nearsome  matter 
wi’  him.  He  wunt  take  to  the  bottle,  an’  I doubt  he’ll  follow  his  mother 
else.  ’Twas  a fine  ewe,  too,  more’s  the  pity.  Well,  well;  we  must  try 
the  old  way  wi’  un.” 

The  wind  roared  round  the  hut  and  above  and  below.  Sleepily  I 
watched  him  as  he  took  the  little  woolly,  shivering  thing  in  his  arms  and, 
filling  his  own  mouth  with  the  warm  milk,  fed  the  motherless  one  with  it. 
This  doue,  he  lighted  his  lantern,  tucked  the  other  two  lambs  snugly  away 
into  the  breast  of  his  blanket  coat,  and  threw  open  the  door  of  the  hut. 
The  full  voice  of  the  wind,  and  the  clamour  of  the  flock,  burst  in  together. 

“Pretty  nigh  three  o’clock,”  he  called  to  me, “aud  time  we  were  moving 
again.” 

I scrambled  to  my  feet,  for  the  third  time  that  night,  and  turned  up  the 
collar  of  my  greatcoat.  Outside  the  gale  was  sweeping  over  the  dowu 
with  a note  like  thunder.  Broad  bands  of  moonlight  and  deepest  shadow 
chased  one  another  from  crest  to  crest  ot  the  hills.  Now  and  then  a stray 
scatter  of  rain  drove  at  the  hut  walls  as  though  a charge  of  gunshot  had 
been  fired  against  them.  With  a last  regretful  look  back  at  the  glowing 
embers,  we  left  our  warm  shelter  and  set  off  through  the  grey  darkness 
towards  the  fold. 

“A  rough  night!”  said  the  old  man,  as  we  strode  along.  “A  trew 
rough  night.  Aud  the  wilder  it  be  the  more  work  for  the  shepherd.  ’Tis 
an  old  saying  here  that  the  wind  always  brings  the  lambs ” 

He  broke  off  to  listen.  A lull  had  come  in  the  general  tumult  from 
the  lambing-yard,  and  a little  weak,  quavering  note  was  uplifted,  then  t.wo 
or  three  together  in  plaintive  chorus.  Obviously  the  wind  had  been  very 
busy  while  we  slept.  We  quickened  our  pace  to  the  double. 

The  fold  lay  deep  in  a natural  hollow  of  the  down,  and  the  wind, 
leaping  from  hilltop  to  hilltop  overhead,  left  it  below  in  comparative  still- 
ness. It  was  a great  square  of  hurdles  all  closely  thatched  with  branches 
of  furze.  On  two  sides  of  the  quadrangle  were  the  lambing-pens,  and 
here  the  walls  were  fortified  with  sheaves  of  straw,  and  each  pen  had  its 
roofing  of  the  same  material.  The  whole  space  of  the  yard  was  densely 
packed  with  sheep. 

As  we  drew  into  the  moonlit  calm  of  the  hollow  the  old  shepherd 
stopped  and  shrouded  his  lantern  with  a cloth. 

“ There’s  moon  enough,”  he  explained,  as  we  cautiously  entered  the 
fold,  “ and  the  light  is  allers  a danger.  Light  means  shadow,  aud  a moving 
black  shadow  looks  very  like  a dog,  d’ye  see  ; so  it  you’re  not  careful  you 
may  raise  a panic  and  set  the  whole  flock  boring  in  a moment.  And  that 
means  slipped  lambs  and  trouble  wi’out  end.” 

We  put  our  own  live  burden  down  in  a warm  nook  of  the  fold  and 
I threaded  our  way  to  the  corner,  guided  by  the  new-born  voices  we  had 
heard  from  afar.  The  moon  swung  into  a patch  of  clear  sky  and  disclosed 
to  us  a problem,  one  of  the  many  a shepherd  has  to  solve.  I saw  a little 
cluster  of  four  or  five  ewes,  and  round  them  I could  count  no  fewer  than 
eight  lambs  shivering  and  crying  in  the  keen  night  air.  They  must  be 
sorted  and  warmly  houselled  at  once,  I knew,  but  how  to  divide  the 
families  was  a difficulty  out  of  which  there  was  no  way  apparent  to  the 
inexperienced  eye.  I watched  the  old  shepherd  as  he  went  to  work. 

First  he  straddled  one  of  the  ewes  and  got  her  gently  away  from  the 
rest,  looking  round  the  while  to  see  which  of  the  lambs  would  follow. 
One  of  the  smallest  came  bleating  at  his  heels. 

“Ah,  he’s  a twin,  he  be,”  said  the  oldman.  “ Now  let’s  find  his 
fellow.” 

He  went  back  and  picked  up  one  of  the  other  Iambs  and  brought  it  to 
the  ewe.  She  sniffed  at  it  a moment,  then  butted  it  vigorously  away  with 
her  head. 

“ That  wunt  do,”  said  the  shepherd.  “ We  must  try  another  one.” 

He  brought  over  three  or  four  of  the  others  in  turn,  until  at  length  the 
ewe  recognised  her  own  offspring  and  greeted  it  joyfully.  She  was  at  once 
penned  up  with  her  family  in  one  of  the  warm  shelters  under  the  straw, 
and  the  old  man  singled  out  another  of  the  ewes  from  the  batch  and  put 
her  through  the  same  process.  In  this  way  all  were  soon  happily  sorted 
aud  lodged  in  the  snug  pens  out  of  reach  of  the  weather. 

It  was  raining  again  now,  but  there  was  much  more  to  do  before  we 
ould  get  back  to  the  glowing  fire  of  the  hut.  With  the  lantern  held 
„epeath  his  coat  the  old  shepherd  picked  his  way  to  and  fro  among  the 
cro’ivdiug  ewes,  noting  carefully  their  condition.  I crouched  down  under 
the  lee  of  a friendly  straw-stack,  and  watched  the  pale  glimmer  of  the 
light  as  it  went  up  and  down  like  a will-o’-the-wisp  through  the  driving 
torrent.  In  the  first  fold,  where  the  lambing  was  all  happily  over,  the 
light  went  swiftly.  In  the  greater  fold  beyond,  and  here  most  of  the 
shepherd’s  anxieties  at  present  lay,  its  movement  was  slower  and  less 
certain.  At  last  in  the  far  corner  it  slopped,  aud  I heard  the  old  man’' 
voice  calling.  He  was  bending  down  as  I reached  him,  and  in  the  yello' 
circle  of  light  I saw  a dead  lamb  stretched  on  the  straw,  its  mother  alte. 
nately  licking  it  and  filling  Fjpe  night  with  a clamour  ot  doleful  bleating.  / 
“ Bide  along  wi’  her  a mWe,”  he  said.  “ We’ll  soon  put  her  to  righA 
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To  pronounce  a just  opinion  upon  “Car- 

| men”  as  given  by  the  Strnkosch  and  Hess 
company  Saturday  night  at  Twaddle  hall,  it 
is  necessary  lo  examine  somewhat  carefully 
the  libretto  and  music;  for  “Carmen”  is  not 
built  after  the  manner  of  the  grand  or  tra- 
ditional opera,  with  aria,  cavatina,  and 
finale;  and  unusual  difficulties  are  to  be 
overcome  by  the  actor  and  singer. 

Georges  Bizet,  laureate  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, son-in-law  of  Halevy,  promised  more 
than  he  accomplished.  In  all  of  his  tirst  live 
operas  there  were  passages  of  power,  hints 
of  a masterpiece  to  come.  In  1875  he 
brought  out,  at  the  Opera  Comiijue,  “Car- 
men,” founded  upon  a story  of  Prosper 
Merimce,  and  three  months  after  its  tirst 
night  he  died.  Even  after  the  success  of 
“Carmen,”  all  that  the  eminent  critic  Gus- 
tave Choqnet  could  say  was,  “much  was 
expected  from  him.” 

Who  is  Carmen  ? A wanton  who  seduces 
Dop  Jose  from  love  of  mother  and  duty  to 
eojtntry  by  strong  appeals  to  his  passions; 
when  he  is  her  slave,  she  jeers  at  him,  and,  > 
tired  of 'her  plaything,  deserts  him  for  a I 
bull-lighter. 

And  then  Don  Jose,  whose  life  ha3  been 
made  a hell  by  this  woman;  Don  Jose,  who 
has  forsaken  mother,  bride-to  be,  and  coun- 
try for  this  bird  of  the  gutter,'  sullen  Don 
Jose  stabs  her  before  the  gate  of  the  circus. 

In  his  music  to  this  repulsive  libretto, 
Bizet  has  constantly  worked  for  one  thing — 
originality.  Everywhere  is  there  a strain- 
ing after  effect.  In  his  desire  for  what  is 
called  “ local  coloring,”  he  has  almost 
abandoued  all  foi  m;  he  seeks  piquant 
rhythms;  he  produces  strange  and  striking 
effects  by  his  novel  instrumentation;  and 
from  beginning  to  end  you  see  him  upon 
i the  stage  appealing  to  you  and  asking  “Did 

I ‘you  ever  hear  this  before?  Is  not  this 
‘ new  1 See  how  I have  set  this  idea  to  its 
* proper  music.”  The  opera  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  decadence  of  music  which 
I Rossiui  foretold,  Meyerbeer  unconsciously 
hastened,  and  Blaze  de  Bury  sternly  re- 
bukes. 

That  great  genius,  Meyerbeer,  in  the 
striving  after  effect  which  disfigures  his 
wonderful  scores,  at  times  gave  way  to  the 
j vulgarity  of  rhythm,  which  characterizes 
! all  French  music,  reaching  the  lowest  depths 
| in  the  writings  of  Offenbach.  Strangely 
enough,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  there  are 
traces  of  that  bad  writer  of  opera-bouffe  in  | 
j “Carmen,”  and  the  toreador’s  song  is  Often-  ! 
bachian  in  the  extreme.  “Carmen”,  in  a I 
word,  is  music  written  by  a man  of  great 
talent  for  a people  whose  thoughts,  litera- 
ture and  life  are  nasty,  and  who  admire  the 
sensational.  Let  a man  take  a hideous  sub- 
ject, dwell  lovingly  upon  each  deformity, 
adopt  a style  suitei  1 to  the  lecturer  upon 
I morbid  anatomy,  and  whether  he  be  poet, 
j novelist,  painter  or  musician,  the  French 
j critics  raise  the  shout,  “A  work  of  art!”  And 
| “Carmen”  pleases  them. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  “Carmen”  is  a 
work  of  great  power  and  originality.  It  is. 
It  is  a terrible  showing  of  how  lust  can  de- 
stroy a man.  The  story  is  a great  one  and 
the  music  fits  the  words.  And  for  these 
reasons  the  opera  requires  a cast  of  great 
! actors  as  well  as  singers.  To  portray  the 
j lasciviousness  of  Carmen,  the  love,  jealousy 
and  despair  of  Don  Jose,  the  pride  and  gal- 
lant recklessness  of  Escamillo— genius  is 
necessary.  There  are  no  bravura  passages, 
no  dazzling  feats  of  vocalization  by  which 
applause  can  be  cheaply  had.  The  effect 
depends  upon  the  dramatic  intensity,  the 
fever  heat  of  the  phrasing,  the  carriage  of 
the  very  body.  It  is  a greater  triumph  to 
sing  such  music  well  than  to  write  it.  All 
stage  traditions  must  be  forgotten,  and  the 
drama  of  three  lives  must  be  given  in  flesh, 
ami  blood.  Waxworks  are  out  of  place.  ' 


Well,  how  was  “tJurineii”  given  Saturday 
night?  The  orchestra  and  chorus  were  very 
bad.  The  instrumentation  of  the  opera  is 
admirable,  but  the  bass  came  in  repeatedly 
| at  the  wrong  place,  and  at  times  the  singers 
could  with  difficulty  keep  the  key.  Mr. 
j Carlton  was  hoarse,  and  the  tenor,  Mr. 
Arthur  Byron,  is  a- poor  singer  and  a poor 
actor.  Miss  Laura  Schirmer  did  her  work 
well,  and  her  singing  of  I<>  dico  no  in  the 
third  act  deserved  thoroughly  every  bit  of 
I the  generous  applause  given.  The  two 
smugglers  gagged  their  part  in  true  negro 
minstrel  manner,  and  as  whenever  there 
was  a smell  of  the  circus  and  the  crack  of 
the  ringmaster’s  whip,  their  humble  contri- 
bution to  the  “art”  was  applauded  to  the 
j echo  by  the  (as  ever)  discriminating  and 
judicious  Albany  audience  assembled.  The 
minor  parts  were  very  poorly  cast,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  McDonough,  who  has  a 
{ good  voice;  but  he  wandered  from  the  key. 

Carmen,  the  part  taken  by  Hauk,  Tre- 
j melli,  Lucca,  Belocca,  was  sung  by  Marie 
Roze.  And  here  let  it  be  first  said  that  to 
give  such  an  opera  as  “Carmen”  in  English 
is  a great  mistake.  Viewed  in  the  light  of 
reason,  every  opera  is  necessarily  full  of  ab- 
surdities. Lovers  and  rivals  shouting  their 
passionate  exclamations  in  stentorian  tones, 
an  embrace  put  off  until  the  end  of  an  elab- 
orate cadenza,  a murderer  declaring  his  in- 
tentions in  a minor  key,  a chorus  of  conspir- 
ators roaring  their  vile  threats— all  this 
becomes  trebly  absurd  when  heard  in  our 
own  tongue.  And  the  very  idea  of  Bizet’s 
“Carmen”  is  not  suited  to  interpretation  in 
the  English  language.  Art  must  give  way  to 
the  moralities.  Everything  pertaining  to  its 
coarseness  must  be  softened  or  removed. 
And  we  have  a lady  simply  singing  the  mu- 
sic as  she  would  if  asked  to  “favor  the  com- 
pany” after  an  agreeable  tea-party.  Marie 
Roze  is  a respectable  Carmen  in  an  Eng- 
lish opera  company,  and  all  of  Carmen's 
conduct  seems  perfectly  proper,  and  Don 
Jose  a very  silly  and  rude  young  man. 

No.  This  is  not  “Carmen.”  It  is  an  even- 
ing’s entertainment.  It  is  not  the  triumph 
and  tragedy  of  lust. 


Joseffy,  Last  Evening* 

» Rafael  J seffy  played  five  selections  from 
Chopin,  Llzz  anl  Rubinstein,  last  night,  atTwed- 
die  H .it,  without  apparently  arousing  the  audl. 
euce  from  a comatose  state,  while  a selection 
frenthe  Da:  bury  News  Maa  was  received  with 
applause.  This  is  simply  a cold  statement.  No 
slight  Is  intended  to  Ml  s Spenc  •,  who  read  her 
numbers  with  marked  ability,  and  this  Is  not  the 
place  for  a heated  dis:  ussion  as  to  the  reason  s 
why  Chopin  and  Lizzt  failed  to  please  and 
Joaquin  Miller  and  B iley  succeeded.  Not  until 
Joseffy  p ayed  a compos!  ion  for  the  left  hand 
did  he  receive  civil  treatment.  Then  did  the 
people  think  that  some  hing  difficult  was  beb  g 
accomplished,  and  that  they  were  getting  the 
worth  of  their  money.  Up  to  that  time  they 
had  perhaps  regarded  him  as  a ml.-gutded  youth 
■who  would  have  led  a better  life  had  he  bee  ime 
acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  the  vinegar 
trade  or  served  his  time  in  a tripe  factory.  The 
■opular  super- tuion  that  musicians  are  men  who 
habitually  bilk  their  creditors  and  ru  > off  with 
heir  neighbor’s  wives,  is  still  current  in  this  , 
city.  Af  er  his  filth  selection,  however,  J:  seffy  , 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  treatment,  f ir 
he  was  generi  usly  applauded.  It  has  been  she 
fashion  with  some  to  admit  the  great  technique 
o'  J jseffy.  but  to  eomp  aia  of  him  as  & pianissimo 
pl.yer,  and  to  compare  him  unfavorably  with 
men  of  grea'er  strength.  This  is  unfair.  Each 
pianist  has  his  strength  and  weakness.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  there  are  few  to-day  who 
have  the  superb  technique,  exqulsbe  taste  and 
scholarly  reading  i f Rafael  Jos.  ffy.  But  want  of 
space  forbids  a m .re  careful  analysis.  The  en- 
tertainment was  in  every  way  a success. 


Tlio  WlllielmJ  Concert. 

Mr.  George  Oliver,  as  a manager,  deserves  the 
thanks  of  Albanians  for  his  energy  and  pluck. 
To  bring  a really  good  company  of  singers  or 
players  to  this  city  is  pecuniarily  always  an  ex- 
periment, and  the  better  the  entertainment  the 
greater  the  less. 

August  Wtlb6lm]  does  not  appeal  to  his  audi- 
ence by  the  clap-trap  or  the  sensational.  He  has 
not  (at  least  to  newspaper  knowledge)  been 
wuucdedin  ineurrec  iocs,  or  been  taken  prisoner 
I by  the  Turks.  He  doe3  not  compose  and  play 
hymns  to  Mount  Shasta  ; no  thrilling  legends  are 
re'.e.ttd  of  his  amours  with  women  of  nobility. 
He  plays  the  violin,  and,  to  use  a word  which  is 
abused  by  country  singing  teachers,  barbers  and 
corn  doctors,  he  is  an  artist.  He  commands 
respect  by  his  very  presence  ; hri  tone  Is  not  to 
be  eui passed  ; his  technique  la  remarkable,  he  Is 
faithful  to  the  meaning  of  the  composer.  Of  his 
school  he  is  the  greatest  representative  that  this 
country  has  ever  heard  ; for  Joseph  Joachim  wil1 
not  cross  the  water.  To  6tlr  the  blood,  to 
awaken  the  insanity  which  lies  dormant  in  every 
man  and  woman,  Is  not  his  mission.  “All  music 
is  what  awakes  from  you  when  you  are  reminded 
by  the  instruments,”  says  Walt  Whitman,  and 
listening  to  an  andante  as  played  by  Wilhelmj, 
the  lice  of  Goethe  comes  to  mind : “On  every 
height  there  Is  rest,” 

Constantin  Sternberg  ia  only  a pianist  of  very 
moderate  power,  and  by  eo  means  even  of  the 
second  rank.  His  playing  of  theLlizi  selection 
was  marked  by  extreme  tameness,  want  of 
I breadth  and  feeling,  and  a total  absence  of  fire. 
The  Fugue  of  Rhelnberger  was  murdered  and 
(ales  for  man’s  conceit  I)  Sternberg  improved  the 
composition  by  adding  two  chords  at  the  cloee, 
which  were  utterly  cut  of  place  and  out  cf 
kseplng. 

Miss  Fritch  saEg  badly.  Ia  the  first  place  her 
selections  were  trash,  except  the  Meditation, 
which  Gounod  built  upon  the  Batch  prelude,  aDd 
which  was  much  beyond  her  abilities;  and  in  the 
second  place  she  sang  to  catch  the  audience.  In 
this  ehe  succeeded,  but  Albany  audiences  are 
easily  pleased  by  that  which  is  poor  In  itself  and 
poor  In  interpretation.  And  yet  In  heailng  her 
sing  the  thought  comes  up  that  her  selections  are 
perhaps  on  a par  with  her  claims  to  recognition 
as  a concert  singer. 

Mr.  Vogrich  accompanied  beautifully,  sinking 
himself,  assisted  and  not  thwarting,  whereas 
Sternberg  In  the  Gounod  Meditation  pounded, 
one  foot  upon  the  loud  pedal,  one  hand  upon 
hts  necktie. 

It  will  be  a joyful  day  when  a concert  is  given 
without  the  notice  upon  the  program  that  such  a 
piano  is  paed,  a d when  a piano  can  be  seen 
upon  the  stage  without  this  bug?  Sign  board  cf 
the  manufacturer.  Why  Mr.  Weber  should  have 
wished  any  human  being  to  have  thought  that 
the  Instrument  used  last  night  was  of  his  make  is 
hard  to  see.  It  was  so  deficient  in  singing  tone, 
sweetness  brilliancy,  that  it  is  strange  he  did 
cot  even  &G  so  f?"  as  to  erase  his  name  1'C™ 
piano  itself. 


m 


Tile  Troy  Vocal  Clnb. 

MENDELSSOHN  NIGHT. 

i The  Troy  Vocal  Cluo,  updo  up  of  several  get.-  . 

, tieraen  of  Troy,  several  from  Albany  and  one 
| from  Cohoes,  gave  a concert  at  Twaddle  Hall  last 
j night.  To  be  sure  it  was  called  a “public  raheav- 
; sal,”  it  being  darkly  hinted  that  the  constitution 
j of  the  club,  by  which  the  members  are  bound 
| with  frightful  oaths,  forbids  their  singing  at  a 
! concert  or  for  gain,  the  object  of  the  association 
being  simply  to  piactlce  in  reading  at  eight  and 
to  gain  a knowledge  of  all  that  “which  makes 
for  the  best”  in  music  and  develops  a love  for  the 
works  of  the  “great  masters.” 

8o  noble  aa  object  ought  to  be  encouraged.  It 
was  therefor-}  ap-ea-ing  Bigot  :o ate  the  u*il  filled 
with  peopie  who  a>e  so  oitan  setn  at  other  con- 
certs, and  who  are  always  ready  with  purse  and 
speech  to  help  those  who  try  to  make  Albany  a 
musical  city.  The  mean  and  ill-natured  rumor 
that  since  the  seats  were  freo  the  crowd  was 
great  is,  we  are  happy  to  say,  utterly  without 
foundation. 

The  Tr;y  Club  has  been  ke?,rd  mmy  times  in 
Troy  and  once  here  at  an  Industrial  8enooi  con- 
cert. At  ail  of  their  “rehearsals”  the  same  merits 
and  faults  are  easily  observed ; and  before  re- 
marking upon  last  right’s  program  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  say  a few  words  ateut  thtir  conductor, 
for,  after  all,  with  him  in  great  measure  rests 
success  or  failure. 

The  leader  of  the  Troy  club  Is  imported  once  a 
week  from  New  York.  To  bring  a man  from 
such  a distance  argues  great  ability  in  the  man 
brought,  or  blind  superstitious  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  men  who  bring.  The  gentleman 
brought  is  said  to  be  a skillful  organist,  an  excel- 
lent teacher,  a thoroughly  read  musician  and  a i 
man  of  most  refined  taste — in  fact  Eand-pepered 
teste.  This  may  be  all  true, — but,  Men  and 
Brethren,  this  does  not  make  him  an  able 
director.  Tee  leaser  of  an  orchestra  or  chorus  is 
born,  just  as  a poet  or  politician  is  born;  yo’i  can- 
not make  them. 

The  leader  of  the  Troy  dub  kaows,  but  he  can- 
not impart.  He  may  fesi,  but  Ms  is  not  a mag- 
netic nature.  In  his  taste  he  is  bigoted  and 
narrow.  His  admirer*  claim  he  is  a “classicist;” 
hat  his  idea  of  the  purely  classical  is  a false  one. 
He  would  reduce  all  music  to  a smooth,  unruf- 
fled surface — calm— as  a pan  of  skim  milk.  Are 
his  feeling  at  all  exe  fed,  he  hastily  steps  back 
alarmed  at  himself,  accelerando  annoys  him. 

A crescendo  strikes  him  witn  paralysis.  His 
andante  is  a largo,  his  p'resto  a pleasing  allegretto.  ' 
He  sfeuns  contrasts  and  color?. 

Mr.  Connolly,  this  will  asver  do.  Bich  et  aL, 
whom  you  study  and  revere,  would  laugh  good- 
naturedly  at  your  classicism.  There  is  more  of 
the  sensual  and  sensuous  Is  music  tlaan  you  are 
willing  to  admit.  Passion  enters,  and  you  can- 
not igaoro  or  alight  IS.  The  blood  should  some- 
times run  faster,  the  pulse  should  quicken  its 
beat,  but  do  they  ever  at  the  a it  lag  of  your 
baton  ? 

And  so  under  this  leadership  the  club  elm  ply 
sing  the  notes  correctly  and  in  a gentlemanly 
manner,  and  in  a way  to  oflsnd  so  ODe.  At  the 
close  of  one  of  their  con — ( i?e  beg  the  c'ub’s 
pardor)  rehearsals,  their  spokesman  might  say  : 
“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  did  we  not  do  well  * 

C jme,  now,  did  we  not  surprise  you  ? And  you 
know  we  did  not  half  try;  we  could  do  better 
with  more  practice.” 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  aa  if  a program 
made  up  entirely  of  Mendelssohn's  compositions 
might  he  reasonably  done  by  this  club,  for  Men- 
delssohn was  of  a calm  and  equable  disposition, 
and  his  writings  are  full  of  serenity  and  a sweet- 
ness which  often  cloys.  Had  he  been  a printer 
he  would  have  worked  the  pastoral  vein  and  de- 
lighted In  landscapes,  flocks,  and  a tun  setting 
ia  a clear  sky.  “My  mur.c,"  said  Sehubert,  “i« 
iha  product  of  my  genius  and  my  misery;  and 
that  which  I have  written  in  my  greatest  distress 
is  that  which  the  world  seems  to  like  best.”  But 
the  life  of  Friix  Mendelsohn  rat  tappy  and  un- 
disturbed. He  did  not  know  the  passions  of  the 
heart:  he  did  not  know  distress  or  remorse. 


But  even  the  ucdramstic  but  beautiful  cnorubee 
selected  for  the  concert  were  poorly  given  a6  a 
whole  bv  the  club.  The  first  tenors  and  second 
basses  were  weak,  and  at  times  a gasp  was  heard 
from  the  second  tenors.  “Forever  Blessed”  was 
sang  badly,  with  lack  of  decision  and  a constant 
desire  to  escape  from  the  key.  “ The  Voyage,”  a 
I most  exquisite  composition,  was  done  with  more 
credit.  But  In  such  numbers  as  the  “Chorair," 
“To  the  Sons  of  An”  the  Inabili'y  of  the  con*  ; 
du  rtor  to  grasp  the  grandeur  of  the  music  was 
most  strikingly  shown.  And  why  in  the  world  1 
did  he  allow  Mr.  Comstock  to  sing,  at  the  sound 
of  whose  voice  even  the  most  devout  doubt  for  a 
moment  the  existence  of  a just  Deity  who  ie- 
wards  and  punishes  t 

Although  there  are  many  good  individual  voices 
In  the  club,  collectively  they  did  not  do  well-  i 
They  often  sang  feebly,  with  hesitation  and  ig- 
norantly, and  the  same  sluggishness  of  tempo  sa 
geen  as  in  their  giving  of  the  choruses  from 
Fidelio  and  Taunerhauser  at  former  rehearsals. 

Mr.  Grelg  gave  as  fcia  solo  “ Returning,”  that 
strange  wild  song  of  tha  class  to  which  the 
“ El  King”  and  Rube  ostein’ 3 “ Witch  of  the 
Forest”  belong.  Ha  ha*  Improved  since  his  lest 
appe&iance  both  in  phrasing,  breaihirgand  vdie;  ' 
he  sang  with  aplrit  and  intelligence,  a delightful  | 
contras;  to  the  psalmody  which  preceded  him. 
Mr  Bowditch  tang  m he  always  does,  with  a little 
trepidation,  but  his  voice  was  better  under  coa- 
control  than  at  the  eoneerta  be  has  latglj  sung  at. 

It  reame  as  if  his  voice  grew  to  be  mere  of  a bari- 
tone day  by  day.  It  Is  a strange  thing  .that  in 
this  city  there  is  not  one  good  pure  tenor. 

The  hall  waa  cold,  cheerless,  a-'d  very  uncom-  j 
fortable,  and  the  audience,  th  u?h  very  large,  \ 
were  cold  in  look*  and  *ppiaqs6. 


Tiie  Soldone  Company. 

The  Genevieve  de  Brabant  given  by  the  Soldeae 
Company,  last  night,  at  the  Leland,  was  by  no 
means  the  Genevi'eve  of  Offenbach.  The  opera 
la  the  Fiench  version  is  of  so  gross  and  indecent  1 
nature  that  even  a free  translation  would  shock 
the  most  liberally  minded  Anglo-Saxon.  It  was 
one  of  Offenbach’s  earliest  operas,  written  In 
1860,  and  is  perhaps  his  must  creditable  work  in 
a musical  point  ef  view.  But  the  story  of  the 
pie,  whch  was  intended  to  perpe  uate  the  reign 
lag  family  and  only  resu  ted  in  the  extreme  sick- 
ness cf  the  Duke,  is  rank  in  ihe  ex.reme,  and  j 

the  plot,  incidents  and  dialogue  are  simply  nas  y. 

Instead  ot  this  foul  masterpiece  of  the  favorite  j 
Jew  of  ihe  bastard  Nap  ueo . , Mbs  aold.-ne  gives  l 
a mild  and  incoherent  Durleique  crammed  with  ' 
bad  puns  and  weak  local  gags.  Tbe  three  acta 
of  ihe  original  are  contracted  Into  two,  and  at  no 
time  is  there  any  palpable  reason  for  the  presence  j 
of  any  of  the  company  upon  tbe  stage.  Musi- 
cally, the  performance  was  not  worthy  of  criti- 
cism’, although  age  dees  not  seem  to  impair  Miss 
Boldene’s  voice  (or  what  she  calls  her  voice). 
The  gen  d'armes  were  tedious  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  Duke  should  have  been  removed  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  show.  There  was  a doting 
burgomaster,  several  girls  with  tights,  and  we 
noticed  a reckless  use  of  a calcium  light.  The 
performance  was  not  wicked  or  witty  enough  to 
be  pleasing,  and  French  opera  is  either  vivacious 
or  stupid;  there  is  no  middle  ground,  and  the 
only  word  for  last  night’s  entertainment  is  that 
it  was  excessively  stupid.  Like  the  church  men- 
tioned somewhere  in  holy  writ,  it  was  neither  hot 
nor  cold,  and  was  worthy  of  the  fate  foretold  by 
the  evangelist.  But  several  Assemblymen,  bald- 
headed  men  and  prominent,  citizens  teemed  to  be 
much  pleased.  It  was  like  the  applying  of  hot 
rebellious  liquors  to  tha  blood,  and  had  no  doubt 
a vivifying  and  healthy  lifluence.  To  night  the 
Grand  Duchess  will  be  given.  The  same  opera  1b 
set  down  for  the  Wedi  esday  matinee. 


Tbe  Kate  Thayer  Concert  Coat  Night; 

That  was  a curious  variety  show  given  at 
Tweddle  Hall  last  night.  It  wa6  the  Kate  Thayer 
Concert  Company,  consisting  of  nine  alleged 
Spanbh  Students,  two  singers  and  a pianist.  The 
program  appealed  to  every  taste  and  gratified 
even  the  most  greedy  concert  goer.  Coplea  of  a 
new  song  by  one  of  Albany’s  prominent  citizsns 
were  distributed  In  recklec6  profusion.  Had 
there  been  an  exhibition  of  a bearded  woman,  the 
evening  m'ght  well  have  been  marked  with  a I 
white  stone. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Corliss,  the  tenor,  d claimed  hi6  reci- 
tative in  the  manner  of  the  celebrated  and  eccen-  1 
trie  Harrison,  and  in  the  Romanza  roared  as  i 
gently  as  any  dove.  The  singing  of  Mr.  Corliss 
and  Miss  Thayer  brings  to  mind  the  criticism  of 
a London  paper  upon  some  poor  devil  who  rp- 
peared  there  in  opera:  “We  wonder  who  taught 
Signor  8 , and  why  ? 

The  so-called  Spanish  Students  gave  the  over- 
ture to  Pique  Dame,  Dave  Braham’s  songs,  a 
Gavotte  and  the  Trovatore  business  in  a manner 
wh  ch  brodght  vividly  to  mind  Boabdtl,  the  Al- 
hambra, and  the  feuds  of  the  Abencerrages  and 
Venegas,— and  then  again  these  so-called  Stu- 
dents perhaps  did  not  awaken  any  such  reminis- 
cences. It  is  said  that  there  are  three  hundred 
“Spanish  Students”  in  this  country  playing  the 
praises  of  some  Spanish  college  to  the  lain  turn,  of 
guitars  and  mandolins,  hut  this  Is  probably  a 
stock-jobbing  lie.  The  original  Spanish  E ‘tudi- 
antina  appearing  in  London  in  1879,  were  made 
up  of  six  guitars  and  eleven  bandurrias.  The 
Castilians  of  last  night  were  by  no  means  the 
original  Jacobs,  and  were  in  every  way  inferior. 
But  let  no  one  scorn  the  mandoline.  Tbe  great 
Beethoven  wrote  a sonatina  for  It  which  was 
played  by  hls  friend  Krumphotz,  and  Berlioz  and 
Paganntnl  were  renowned  guitarists.  The  accom- 
paniment to  the  serenade  in  Don  Giovanni,  al- 
though played  by  the  violins  pizzicato,  was  In- 
tended for  the  mandoline. 

The  applause  of  the  crowd  was  great,  and  the 
sieger  and  pianist  (she  played  la  the  true  board- 
ing school  style — twenty  lessons  at  three  dollars 
a lesson  manner)  were  received  with  favor. 
Imagine  a woman  shouting  with  the  full  strength 
of  her  capacious  lungs,  a tenor  sobbing  embarrass- 
ment, nine  gentlemen  and  their  leader  scrupu- 
lously abstaining  from  Spanish  melodies,  and 
probably  snickering  in  a quiet  Castilian  fashion 
a the  audience— and  you  have  the  concert  of  last 
n gat.  It  was  a medley  of  wails,  howls,  bangs, 
—a  mixLure  of  Verdi,  Dave  Braham  and  Senor 
Cu  ti. 

The  house  was  well  filled,  and  nearly  every  one 
took  home  a copy  of  the  new  song. 


* /A-'  ALBANY 


Tlio  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

The  Pirates  of  Penzance,  as  given  by  the 
Boston  Ideal  Opera  Company  last  evening,  at 
Tweddlo  Hall,  was,  upon  the  whole,  a dull  and 
tedious  performance.  The  part  of  Edward,  tho 
sergeant  of  police,  was  admirably  played  by  Mr, 
Frothlngham,  although  his  impersonation  lacked 
the  indescribable  unctiousness  of  tho  policeman 
of  Carte’s  first  company.  With  tho  exception  of 
Mr.  Frothingham,  the  company  seemed  unable 
to  make  much  out  of  Sullivan’s  opera.  Mr. 
Fessenden  sang  his  part  of  the  duet  in  the  second 
act  with  exquisite  taste;  the  chorus  was  not 
effective  and  the  orchestra  was  sadly  out  of  time 
in  many  numbers  and  overrode  the  singers,  al- 
though  many  of  the  women  had  voices  like  the 
“shrill  edged  shriek  of  the  mother  dividing  tho 
shuddering  night.” 

The  Ideal  Company  nover  appeared  to  so  little  ; 
advantage  as  last  night.  The  Pirates  demands  j 
actors  as  well  as  singers,  and  no  amount  of  ex-  j 
perience  upon  the  concert  stage  can  make  an  ? 
actor.  Yet,  tho  audience  seemed  pleased,  and 
sat  through  tho  performance  with  commendable 
patience  and  apparent  sobriety.  There  is  a sort 
of  Sabbath  School  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
company  (perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  them  were  or  are  church  singers)  which  gives 
a moral  color  to  their  representations. 

Gray  bearded  men  and  sucklings  can  always 
go,  sustained  by  the  assurance  that  if  nothing 
will  excite  them,  surely  nothing  will  disgust  or 
bring  a blush.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  some 
how  the  wish  came  up  last  night  that  at  least  the 
can-can  might  have  been  introduced,  or  Mr. 
Whitney  might  have  brought  in  a statue-clog 
dance,  with  a pirate  holding  the  banner  over  his 
head  and  a gentleman  in  the  gallery  illuminating 
the  scene  by  fitful  flashes  of  the  calcium  light 
This  would  have  helped  some. 

Many  have  wondered  why  singers  of  such  great 
reputation  in  oratorio  as  Whitney  and  Fessenden 
sing  in  light  operas. 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a rather  startling  jump 
from  our  Savior  and  Saint  Stephen  to  a pirate 
king  and  his  apprentice.  But  there  is  money  in 
jt.  The  people  like  it,  and  a check  pays  better 
than  .reputation. 

Olivette  wili  be  given  this  evening. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET  LAST  EVENING. 

- No  one  opera  of  the  many  founded  upon  the 
tragic  story  of  the  lovers  of  Verona  has  met  with 
marked  success  or  is  in  any  way  popular.  Bel' 

; lint’s  music  is  often  heard  in  Europe,  but  is 
f unsown  in  this  country.  Gounod’s  opera,  ’ 
the  one  given  last  night  by  the  Emma  Al> 

•,!  ^tt  Company  at  Tweddie  Hall,  was  written 
l"or  ths  Paris  stage  in  I867,  and  vas  a j 
failure.  It  was  brought  out  in  New  York  1 
V with  a poor  cast  and  was  speedily  withdrawn.  t 
i Since  Faust,  no  opera  by  Gounod  has  in  any  way  j 
j Pleased  the  people  oi;  the  critics.  The  music  of  { 
( Paust  seems  to  have  sucked  from  him  all  his 
| operatic  instincts  and  ideas.  Yet  it  is  certain 
f that  no  one  can  form  an  entirely  correct  idea  of  6 
his  Romeo  and  Juliet  from  last  night’s  repre-  I 
'■  sentation.  Gounod  is  a master  of  instrumenta-  1 
.ion,  and  the  score  of  one  of  his  operas  cannot  ’ 
help  being  slight  ed  when  the  orchestra  numbers 
( onl>T  a dozen.  However,  Miss  Abbott,  last  even- 
1 ing,  was  generously  applauded.  Miss  Maurel 
received  a recall  for  her  creditable  singing  of  the 
1 Page’s  song;  and  Mr.  Castle  brought  to  mind  the 
days  when  he  was  with  Parana,  Campbell  and 
Edward  Segnin.  He  alone  is  left  and  is  as  manly 
I and  conscientious  a singer  aa  ever,  although  of 
course  his  voice  has  suffered  by  such  constant 
use.  r ra  Diavalo  will  be  given  this  afternoon? 
and  promises  to  be  a very  entertaining  perform-  ; 
ance.  Miss  Abbott  docs  not  appear. 


Fra  Diavolo  Yesterday  Afternoon. 

Tho  Emma  Abbott  Opera  Company  gave 
Aubor’s  charming  opera  Fra  Diavolo  at  yester- 
day’s matineo.  In  brilliancy  and  melodiousness 
it,  perhaps,  stands  at  the  head  of  Auber’s  writings 
. in  the  direction  of  opera  comiquc.  From  tho  be- 
| ginning  to  the  end  there  is  not  a stupid  phiaso, 
and  the  instrumentation,  as  in  all  of  bis  works, 
shows  great  skill  and  ingenuity. 

1 But  as  it  was  given,  the  performance  was  not 
| musically  or  dramatically  a success.  No  orchestra 
1 of  twolve  pieces  has  any  business  to  meddle  with 
Auber’s  scores;  and  with  the  exception  of  Miss 
1 Rosewald  and  Miss  Maurel,  the  persons  in 
j the  cast  were  not  up  to  the  work  required.  Miss 
I'Rosewald,  as  a singer  and  actress,  is,  we  think, 
superior  to  Miss  Emma  Abbott;  although  her 
! voice  is  not  in  some  respects  pleasant  and  is  not 
j sympathetic,  she  sings  intelligently  and  cor- 
rectly. In  the  famous  bed-chamber  scene  she 
was  admirable.  Mr.  Castle  cut  his  solo  in  the 
last  act,  and  the  ravages  of  time  were  moro  ap- 
parent than  in  Tuesday  night’s  performance. 

Mr.  Stoddard,  who  tried  to  act  Lord  Allcash, 

\ simply  brought  to  mind  by  way  of  marked  con- 
, trast  Seguin  in  the  same  part.  Miss  Maurel  was 
j very  good.  The  bandits  injected  stupid  modern 
I gags  into  their  business. 

The  matinee  closed  the  engagement  of  the  Ab- 
bott Company  in  this  city.  Musically  and  finan- 
\ cially,  we  regrdpt  to  say,  it  was  not  brilliantly 
successful.  Miss  Abbott  pleased  those  who  heard 
j her  and  her  admirers  of  course  think  she  is 
j great.  They  overlook  all  her  faults,  and  give  un- 
I qualified  praise  because  she  is  reported  to  be 
1 “brave,  honest,  noble  and  good.”  Perhaps  the 
> fact  that  she  refused  to  sing  in  La  Traviata  won 
j the  friendship  of  many.  If  she  is  honest  in  her 
! detestation  of  the  character  she  is  to  be  respected 
1 for  her  position,  although  it  is  an  open  question 
1 whether  La  Traviata  is  as  immoral  as  Faust,  m 
\ which  opera  Miss  Abbott  takes  part  without  a 
murmur  or  ablush.  Surely  as  profitable  a les- 
ion may  be  learned  from  the  life  of  Dumas’  noble 
courtesan  as  from  the  rank  tale  of  seduction  of 
which  Gretchen  is  the  heroine. . But  many  estima- 
ble people  sincerely  object  to  any  representation 
i 0f  fhe  pfe  of  the  demi-moiuti,  however  delicately 
01  beautifully  it  may  be  treated.  Would  not  the 

correct  world  do  well  to  consider  for  a moment 
what  would  hap  • to  society  if  the  courtesan 
I did  not  exist — tlm  unfortunate  woman  of  Lecky s 
chapter,  who  stands  the  preserver  of  order,  the 
(guardian  of  the  virtue  of  the  family,  bersel 
'polluted,  shameless,  the  scapegoat  and  sacrificial 
offering  of  society. 

Mr  Oliver,  the  local  manager,  has  by  his 
’.energy  and  courage  given  Albanians  many  a 
I pleasant  entertainment.  It  is  unfortunate  in 
1 one  respect,  that  this  venture  was  unsuccessful; 
but  he  well  knows  that  an  ordinary  company, 
posing  as  a great  one,  cannot  be  bolstered  up  y 
clever  advertising,  and  that  it  is  better  for  all 
concerned  that  the  truth  should  he  spoken  though 
managers  and  singers  feel  annoyed. 
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TUB  TEMPLE  QUARTETTE. 

The  Tomple  Quartette,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Fltz,  Tower,  Cook  and  Ryder,  assisted  by  Mbs 
Franklin  and  Miss  Holmes,  gave  a very  pleasant 
concert  at  Tweddie  Hall  last  evening.  Perhaps 
the  Quartette  Is  not  so  evenly  balanced  as  when 
Fessenden  was  with  them,  for  Mr.  Tower’s  voice 
is  very  heavy,  but  their  singing  was  delightful, 
and  showed  their  skill  and  experience  ia  attack, 
time,  Interpretation  and  articulation.  The  Q Jai- 
teite’s  Recordare  and  Aria  Shine  were  exquisitely 
given,  and  their  lighter  selections,  while  of  a 
popular  nature,  were  far  removed  from  trash. 
Miss  Franklin  has  improved  since  she  was  last 
here,  but  the  quality  of  her  voice  Is  not  altogether 
agreeable.  Miss  Holmes  sang  well,  and  Mr. 
Tower’s  manly,  robust  voice  rang  through  the 
hall  like  a bugle. 

Mr.  Sherwood’s  playtag  of  Chopin’s  Polonaise 
in  A flat  was  brilliant  and  powerful  In  the  ex- 
treme. His  selections  In  the  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning were  perhaps  his  “show  pieces,”  and  when 
he  favors  Albanians  again  we  hope  to  hear  him 
pla7  the  compositions  of  other  writers. 

The  audience  while  enthusisstlc  was  small, Kind 
a reproach  to  this  city.  Perhaps  maDy  of  our 
“patrons  of  music”  were  saving  their  money  for 
Buffalo  Bil’.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  the  fu- 
ture historian  of  Provincial  life  and  manners  of 
America  as  Illustrated  by  the  city  of  Albany 
should  call  to  mind  when  speaking  of  the  taste 
of  the  aristocracy  of  the  city  the  lnscrlp  len 
which  Thackeray  proposed  for  a statue  of  George 
the  First,  Star  of  Brunswick  : 

“He  hated  Art  and  despised  li  erature; 

But  he  liked  train  oil  In  his  salads, 

And  gave  an  enlightened  patronage  to  bad 
oysters.” 

NOTES. 
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Lazare  at  music  Hall. 

1 The  play  of  Lazare,  although  called  by  the 
1 manager  a thrilling,  romantic  drama,  and  one 
1 eminently  adapted  to  “our  women  and  children,” 
| is  a most  tedious  and  dreary  composition  devoid 
1 of  wit,  humor,  pathos  and  sense.  Incoherent, 
1 disjointed,  without  point,  the  plot  is  a maze  of 
maudlin  sentimentality. 

Mr.  Caufman,  who  takes  the  part  of  the  hero, 
Eugene  Lazare,  speaks  in  a hoarse  voice,  slaps 
his  forehead  and  paws  his  chest.  There  is  a 
good  man,  a disciple  of  John  Howard,  the  philan 
thropist,  dressed  in  light  trousers,  frock  coat 
and  variegated  necktie;  he  deals  in  benevolence 
and  cheap  shop-keeper’s  talk,  occasionally  point- 
ing his  right  hand  toward  the  zenith.  A funny 
Irishman  is  let  loose,  and  •petite  Colombo  rides  a 
velocipede.  The  women  in  the  play  floated  on 
and  off,  and  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  said, 
“My  God  !” 

The  stage  was  handsomely  set,  a funeral  floral 
decoration  was  hoisted  up  by  Sig.  Parlati  and 
the  head  usher  at  a most  inopportune  time,  and 
a real  kerosene  lamp  introduced  in  the  third  act 
produced  genuine  and  hearty  applause. 

The  audience  was  small  and  discriminating  in 
approval.  Much  curiosity  was  shown  as  to  the 
, possible  meaning  of  the  drama,  and  large  houses 
are  expected  at  the  performances  to-night,  Wed- 
nesday night  and  Wednesday  afternoon. 


'flic  Thursday  Musical  Matinee. 

Messrs.  Von  Eltz  and  Greig,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  ae  Land,  Mr.  Jeffery  and  Mr.  Giles,  gave 
the  fir6t  of  their  matinees  yesterday  at  Tweddle 
Hall.  It  was  a daring  undertaking  to  give  such  a 
program  at  such  an  hour  In  such  a city.  The 
rank  and  file  of  concert  goers  could  not  be  pres- 
ent In  the  afternoon,  and  many  of  the  “upper 
classes,”  the  “carriage  folk,”  to  whom  appeals 
were  made  in  the  newspaper  must  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  apparently  more  pleasant  occupa- 
tion of  contemplating  their  family  trees,  or 
poring  over  cook  books  In  anticipation  of  din- 
ners to  be  given  at  some  future  time  to  distin- 
guished guests.  Some  of  the  local  notices  which 
called  attention  to  the  performance  said  that  the 
concert  would  be  suitable  “for  those  in  mourn- 
ing,” a rather  curious  advertisement,  perhaps 
prophetic;  for  the  hall  seemed  very  much  like  a 
receiving  vault. 

But  the  gentlemen  who  planned  these  concerts 
should  not  be  discouraged.  Without  hope  or 
desire  of  miking  money  they  have  given  the 
people  of  Albany  a chance  to  hear  the  songs  of 
writers  comparatively  unknown  here,  and  have 
been  courageous  enough  to  give  a program  which 
as  a contribution  to  the  interests  of  true  music; 
as  a whole  has  not  been  equalled  during  the  last 
four  or  five  j oars. 

Mr.  liuuls  Yon  Eltz  Is  well  known  as  a musi- 
cian of  wide  knowledge,  exquisite  taste,  and  a 
gentleman  who  has  had  peculiar  advantages 
abroad  and  In  America  of  hearing  the  very  be6t 
of  music.  A'i  a teacher  of  th8  interpretation  of 
a song-writer’s  meaning  he  stands  easily  first  in 
this  city.  For  besides  the  technical  knowledge 
necessary  to  the  outfit  of  a teacher  there  must  be 
added  a certain  musical  culture  which  comes 
partly  from  reading,  partly  from  having  lived  In 
a musical  atmosphere,  and  most  of  all  from  the 
nature  of  the  man  himself.  Mr.  Von  Eltz’s  sing- 
ing of  Hofmann's  “The  Two  Dseps”  was  the  fea- 
ture of  the  concert.  It  is  seldom  that  an  Albany 
audience  hears  such  a beautiful  song  given  in  an 
almost  faultless  manner. 

Mrs.  De  Land  has  a light  soprano  voice  of 
smooth  and  agreeable  quality.  She  sings  pret- 
tily, but  she  has  an  unpleasant  attack,  and  her 
phrasing  at  times  has  to  give  way  to  her  Inability 
to  refrain  from  taking  unnecessary  breath.  Her 
selections  from  Jensen  were  most  uninteresting! 
but  the  song  of  Schubert  and  Rubinstein’s  Spring 
Song  were  intrinsically  and  vocally  more  to  her 
credit. 

Nature  has  given  Mr.  Cari  Greig  a very  clear 
round  baritone  voice,  of  good  compass  and  suf- 
ficient power.  His  selections  were  very  ambi- 
tious, and  although  his  ambition  is  highly  to  be 
commended  and  Is  on  the  right  side,  they 
were  much  beyond  hi3  powers.  There  are  few 
in  this  country  who  can  sing  successfully  the 
songs  he  chose.  Schubert’s,  Ihe  Post,  was  well 
sung,  although  a captious  person  might  quarrel 
with  the  liberties  in  the  tempo. 

It  was  a courteous  act  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jef- 
fery to  offer  his  services  as  solo  pianist,  for  a 
teacher’s  time  Is  so  occupied  that  from  lack  of 
practice  he  cannot  always  be  in  condition  to  do 
himself  justice.  On  a program  selected  with  so 
much  care,  it  seemed  a little  strange  to  see  five 
compositions  of  Mr.  Jeffery,  even  If  two  were  re- 
quested. It  would  perhaps  have  given  those 
present  more  pleasure  If  he  bad  played  the  com- 
positions of  other  composers.  Els  Gavotte  Is 
weli  known  la  this  city,  and  is  a very  creditable 
piece  of  work. 
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it seems  ungracious  to  criticise  a performance 
which  was  so  much  to  the  credit  of  Messrs.  Von 
Eltz  and  Greig.  But  the  program  as  a whole  left 
a somewhat  dismal  impression.  Not  that  the 
music  was  too  good  for  the  people  present ; In" 
some  respects  the  music  was  not  good  enough. 
'There  were  songs  upon  the  program  that  wcere 
devoid  of  character  and  Interest  except  that  they 
were  the  writings  of  a number  of  believers  In  a 
certain  theory.  The  program,  had  It  been 
made  up  of  eelectlons  from  Mczsrt,  Beethoven 
Voa  Weber,  the  earlier  songs  of  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann and  Franz,  Hoffmann,  Rubinstein,  Tcubert, 
Gounod,  Fauro  or  the  esrly  English  writer?, 
would  have  been  more  pleasing,  as  instructive* 
and  better  in  a murical  sense.  Surely  this  Js  a 
wide  field,  and  how  many  teachers  or  singers  in 
this  city  are  familiar  with  them  ? 

As  the  program  was  made  up,  many  cf  the  se- 
lections were  mystical,  simply  showing  the  di- 
rection in  which  certain  writers  are  traveling. 

The  later  songs  of  Schubert,  many  of  Schumann 
Frarz  and  Jensen,  and  nearly  all  of  Edward 
Grieg,  are  perhaps  not  so  mueh  songs  as  spasms 
of  emotion  to  be  reproduced  by  Instrument  and 
voice.  Whether  this  Is  for  the  good  of  music  or 
for  evil  Is  a much  discussed  and  fiercely  combat- 
ed question.  Following  the  Ideas  cf  Wagner, 
master  of  kstrumentation,  stealer  of  theories, 
miner  of  voices,  ingrate  and  blackguard  In  his 
treatment  of  his  fellows,  the  writers  gf  his  fehool 
claim  that  any  idea  can  be  portrayed  in  music. 
Their  opponents  claim  that  the  only  ideas  In  mu»  | 
sic  are  musical  ideas,  and  they  have  by  far  the 
fcgst  of  the  argument.  What  the  two  factions 
claim  can  perhaps  be  best  mads  known  by  an 
Illustration.  Take  Helce’s  poem  of  the  Page: 

Thera  was  an  aged  monarch—  / 

His  head  was  grey,  his  heart  like  lead; 

This  poor  old  grey-halred  monarch 
A wife  ycung  and  fair  he  wed. 

There  was  a page— a stripling; 

Fair  were  his  locks,  gay  was  his  mein; 

The  slit  en  train  he  carried 
Of  that  fair,  youthful  queen, 

Know’st  thou  the  olden  ditty; 

Sr  sweet  it  sounds,  we  fain  must  weep  — 

They  had  to  die  together, 

They  loved  with  a love  ao  deep. 

The  great  Rubinstein  has  set  this  tale  of  guilty 
love  to  a melody,  which,  simple  as  a ballad, 
haunts  aftei  hearing  like  the  last  look  (it  a dead 
friend.  Sung  without  accompaniment,  its  sad 
beauty  ,'s  the  same.  Gileg  has  tried  his  hand  at 
It,  and  with  what  success  ? The  whole  effect 
depends  upon  a phrase  upon  the  piano  which  | 
constantly  recurs.  Grieg’s  admirers,  who  are  of 
the  “Intense,”  rave  over  this  “burden,’’  as  they 
call  It,  saying  it  Is  the  foot  of  fate,  the  approach 
of  death.  They  might  just  as  well  say  It  foretold 
ths  approach  cf  the  Asiastic  cholera,  or  the  tramp 
of  destiny  In  the  shspe  of  a policeman  with  his 
club.  And  without  this  “burden”  Grieg’s  song 
Is  simply  musical  rot.  Carry  out  the  ideas  of  the 
“intense”  in  music,  and  the  burlesque  in  Punch 
of  the  young  gentleman  seated  at  the  piano 
“playing  the  plate,”  which  is  placed  upon  tho 
rack,  ceases  to  be  a barletq’ie.  These  men  do 
not  remember  what  Mcssart  said  to  Michael  Eellpyf 
“Melody  is  the  essence  of  music,”  or  what  Kelly 
In  his  Reminiscences  relates  of  a remark  of 
Haydn,  “It  Is  ths  air  which  is  the  charm  of 
music,  and  it  is  that  which  is  most  difficult  to 
produce.  Ths  invention  of  a fine  melody  Is  a 
work  of  genius,”  But  these  men  of  the  new 
school  appear  to  dismiss  Mczirt  and  Haydn  as 
being  “too  tuneful.  Why,  their  melodies  can 
even  be  whistled  1” 

That  a melody  can  be  so  beautiful  that  It  lives 
In  the  memory  is  a fact  which  seems  to  sadden 
and  disgust  these  men  of  aesthetic  taste.  They 
would  probably  have  a succession  of  fits  and 
fainting  spells  should  one  claim  that  Molloy  by 
his  writing  the  songs  from  Hans  Andersen  and  I 
by  his  Wooden  Shoon  has  done  more  for  true 
music  than  Grieg  and  all  his  followers, 


To-cy  itjfis  the  fashion  to  admire  composers  of 
“wild  riglnall’.y.”  There  Is  a rage  for  all  that  Is 
iodlvical,  Intense,  abnormal,  va?U9  and  dreary.  ^ 
The  rep  is  not  confined  to  mus.'c  but  disfigures  r. 
art  andlteraturs.  It  Is  simply  a short  and  curious  3 
episoclen  the  history  of  music.  Such  men  as  Grieg  ( 
etal,  bae  admirers,  for  it  is  easy  to  persuade 
oneself  t like  anything  which  Is  at  first  distaste- 
ful, and  tshicn  Is  a power  evert  In  music.  Those 
new  facg;d  composers  are  like  the  Comprachicos 
of  Hugo's  '.'Homme  qui  rit ; they  take  a musical 
phrase,  disort  It,  burn  It  with  the  brand  of  “In- 
dividuality and  send  the  hideous  being  into 
the  wend  ti  suffer,  to  cause  suffering  and  to  die. 
But  alreadyare  there  tokens  of  a return  to  the  ' 
Simple,  theoure  and  tru’y  dramatic  in  song 
writing  and  h instrumental  compositions.  The 
great  Idea  of  tluek  laid  down  In  the  preface  of 
Alceste  will  st^in  be  the  rule  by  which  all  songs 
must  be  tried;  \‘T  alec  thought  that  my  chief  en- 
deavor shoulUjbe  to  attain  a great  simplicity, 
and  consequently  I have  avoided  making  a 
'.parade  of  diticulties  at  the  cost  of  clearness;  I 
have  set  no  value  on  novelty  as  such,  unless  It 
was  naturally  suggested  by  the  situation  and 
suited  to  the  expression.”  These  are  words 
which  are  a listing  reproach  to  such  men  as  Grieg, 
who  affect  originality  by  unmusical  phrases,  un- 
pardonable transgressions  of  rules,  and  a cor. 
stsnt  straining  for  effect. 

They  are  like  the  pcet  desciibed  by  Lacdor, 
“who,  on  the  remark  of  a learned  man  that  irreg- 
ularity is  no  indication  of  genius,  began  to  lose 
ground  rapidly,  when  on  a sudden  he  cried  out 
In  the  Haymatket,  • There  is  no  God.’  It  was 
then  rumored  more  generally  and  more  gravely 
that  he  had  something  la  him.  ‘Say  what  yon  I 
will,’  once  whispered  a friend  of  mine,  ‘there  are 
things  in  him  strong  as  poison  and  original  as 
sin.’ ” 

A healthier  time  will  come  when  such  stuff 
j will  be  simply  known  to  the  curious,  and  the  col- 
ljctors  of  ths  morbid,  and  even  the  recollection 
of  their  names  will  perish ; while  euc'n  songe  as 
Mozart’s  Violet,  Gluck’s  0 toi,  qui,  prolongeas  met 
jovrs,  and  Bchubjri’s  Eosamunde  will  delight  and, 
sadden  a3  long  as  purity,  innocence  and  sim-  I 
plicity  stay  upon  the  earth;  aa  loDg  ae  there  are 
lovers  young  and  oid;  as  long  as  mothers,  feeling 
eucklng  lips,  look  down  and  see  their  loya  re. 
fleeted  la  their  nurslings’,  eyes. 


AMUSEMENIS. 

. • 

. Xbo  Tburnday  .llailnco. 

The  second  of  tho  musical  matinees  given  by 
Meagre.  Von  Eltz  and  Qrelg  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Tweddle  Hall.  Tuu  appearance  of 
Mr.  Sherwood,  ihe  celebrated  plenbt,  was  a very 
pleasant  feature  of  the  program,  which  was  In 
other  respects  eomowhat  more  Interesting  than 
that  of  a week  ago.  The  theatre  was  very 
cold  and  uncomfortable. 

Mr.  Von  Eltz  did  not  appear  to  be  In  good 
voice.  He  wus  a little  out  of  tano  In  hlo  selec- 
tions from  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  but  in  the 
Morning  Song  of  Kublcetein  his  voice  was  under 
better  control,  and  he  showed  In  all  of  hla  selec- 
tions the  careful  phiaslng,  spirit,  linlsh,  and  a - 
most  perfect  articulation  which  characterizes  his 
singing. 

Mr.  Grelg  at  first  seamed  a llttlo  nervous,  but 
he  recovered  his  umtal  self-possession  and  Bang 
the  Autumn  Song  of  Mendelssohn  beautifully. 
Nature  has  been  Very  kind.  to  him  In  giving  him 
his  voice,  and  he  has  worked  hard  to  do  with  It 
a3  he  pleasss.  At  times.  In  his  more  Impassioned 
selections,  he  reminds  one  of  the  style  of  Mr. 
Von  Eltz,  of  whom  he  was  once  a pupil. 

Mr.  Bowditch  is  a great  favorite  with  Alba- 
nians. In  the  first  place  It  is  hard  work  to  sepa- 
rate the  singer  from  the  gentleman  whose  manly 
qualities  endear  him  to  so  many  friends  and  win 
respect  from  those  who  do  not  know  him.  Then, 
he  has  a voice  sympathetic  In  itself.  Hla  articu- 
j latlon  is  bad  and  icjures  the  quality  of  hla  tones. 

{ He  does  not  practice  enough  to  ensure  precision 
[ or  correct  Intonation.  And  he  sings  with  very 
j little  expression.  Yearnings  of  Rubinstein  dis- 
played nearly  all  his  faults;  he  tore  the  first  two 
verses  to  tatters,  and  did  not  do  justice  to  the 
sweetness  and  repose  of  the  third.  Iu  the  selec- 
tion which  he  gave  In  response  to  the  hearty  ap- 
plause which,  as  eyer,  greeted  him,  his  voice  was 
like  a violoncello  of  beautiful  tone  In  the  hands 
of  an  unskilled  player. 

The  playing  of  Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood  Is 
{ marked  by  a great  command  and  knowledge  of 
I the  resources  of  the  piano;  hie  technique  Is  6lmply 
superb;  In  fortissimo  and  pianissimo  passages  he 
seems  to  be  always  master  of  the  situation;  he 
| plays  with  fire  and  energy;  the  hearer  can  never 
! have  doubts  as  to  his  ability  to  sustain  to  the  end 
a furious  fewtpo  or  tremendous  crescendo-  And  his 
abilities  and  great  strength  were  fully  shown  In 
j selections,  “for  the  performance  of  which  a man 
i needs  to  go  into  training  and  appear  In  flannels 
j like  any  other  athlete.”  But  he  seems  sometimes 
i to  forget  that  the  piano  Is  after  all  a very  Inferior 
Instrument;  that  it  Is  not  an  orchestra;  and  that 
! it  never  can  or  will  take  ths  place  of  a band.  To 
( hear  such  an  artist  Is  a rare  treat,  and  it  Is  to  be  1 
J hoped  that  he  will  soon  appear  here  again.  From 
I nis  playing  at  the  matinee  he  left  his  hearers  In  I 
I doubt  as  to  whether  his  singing  tone,  his  powerr* 
to  move  Instead  of  startle,  were  equal  to  hlp 
technique.  He  seemed  at  the  close  of  the  concert * 
to  be  a man  who  could  co;  qusr  difficulties. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  carried  away  in  the 
memory  like  the  exquisite  playing  by  Joseffy  of 
the  well  worn  Traumerel  last  January. 

The  abilities  cf  Mr.  GRies  as  an  organist  and 
t thorough  musician  are  so  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated la  this  city  that  his  appearance  last  week 
| and  this  in  the  unthankful  task  of  accompanist 
was  a great  disappointment.  Hs  often  covered 
the  voices  and  was  not  In  time  and  sympathy, 

Messrs,  von  Eitz  and  Grelg  desetve  the  utmost 
praise  for  giving  these  two  matinees  in  this  city. 
It  is  easy  for  an  outsider  to  suggest  that  this 
should  have  been  done  or  this  left  undone. 
Probably  they  would  have  made  more  money,  if 
that  was  their  object,  if  they  bad  sold  seats  at  75 
and  50  cants.  The  price  they  charged  was  too 
high.^But  whether  tiny  are  pecuniarily  gainers  or 
lasers,  they  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  ths  y have  establlsled  a precedent,  con- 
tributed to  the  musical  interests  of  this  city  and 
evei  y musician  in  It  (for  the  advance  and  gain  of 
one  musician  helps  every  one  of  the  same  pro- 
fession), and  brought  to  this  city  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  plajers  of  his  day. 


— - • - — *©—  - • 

I,a  ItluMcotte  at  Itluslc  Ilall. 

Audran  calls  La  Mascottc  an  opera  comique, 
but  it  might  be  more  properly  described  as  an 
opera  bouffe;  for  although  it  answers  nearly  all 
of  the  conditions  required  in  comic  opera  of  the 
French  school— the  spoken  dialogue,  the  subor- 
dination of  the  lyric  to  the  dramatic,  tho  happy 
denouement, — yet  it  is  of  so  flimsy  a character  that 
I it  seems  almost  impudent  In  its  composer  to  ask 
that  it  be  ranked  with  such  works  as  the  writings 
of  Auber,  Adam,  Herold  or  even  Lecocq,  where 
the  same  rules  govern  and  the  same  conditions 
are  required. 

But  to  write  well  even  an  opera  bouffe  requires 
much  skill  and  considerable  genius.  Musical 
charlatan  as  Offenbach  was,  he  was  cunning  in 
favoring  the  voices  of  his  singers  who,  chosen  as 
a rule  more  for  their  dramatic  capabilities  than 
for  musical  instincts,  needed  sadly  such  gener- 
osity on  the  part  of  the  composer.  Nor  were  his 
melodies  devoid  of  a certain  piquancy  often  vul- 
gar, and  they  did  not  lack  in  movement;  at  times 
he  was  most  successful  in  fitting  the  music  to  a 
grotesque  situation;  and  his  chanson  de  Fortunio 
and  letter  song  in  La  Perichole  are  exquisite  in 
their  pathetic  simplicity. 

Opera  bouffe  was  first  known  here  through 
Offenbach’s  works,  and  we  then  saw  what  the 
people  of  Paris  and  Napoleon  the  bastard  enjoyed 
i and  laughed  over.  The  husband  always  in  the 
J wrong  and  always  ridiculous,  the  woman  corrupt 
or  panting  for  some  one  to  corrupt  her,  every 
man  in  the  play  trying  to  seduce  a friend’s  wife, 
and  the  cuckold  found  in  every  house: — these 
were  some  pleasant  views  of  life  under  the  Em- 
pire written  by  Meilhac  and  Offenbach  and  por- 
trayed con  amove  by  Tostee  and  her  successors- 
I Then  came  the  charming  and  admirably  com- 
posed works  of  Le  Cocq,  Planquette’s  pretty 
Cloches  de  Cornville,  and  now  wo  have  M- 
Audran  with  his  Olivette  and  Mascotte. 
i In  Olivette  there  were  hints  of  M.  Audran  be*  ' 
| coming  a successful  and  respectable  composer  of 
j light  opera,  but  in  La  Mascolte  there  is  if  any- 
thing a going  back.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
showing  of  even  a harmless  knowledge  of  coun- 
terpoint on  harmony.  The  part  writing  is  so  in- 
considerable that  it  is  not  worth  considering.  The 
1 Legend  and  the  Love  Duet  are  taking  and  very 
pretty,  but  the  work  as  a whole  is  so  jumbled, 

1 the  modulations  are  so  crude,  the  accompani- 
ments are  so  lacking  in  any  trace  of  even  a fair 
knowledge  and  ingenuity  that,  viewed  as  a musi- 
cal production,  the  opera  may  be  hastily  dis- 
missed. Compared  with  works  of  its  own  class- 
such  as  Madame  Angot,  Girofle,  The  Little  Duke 
and  others— it  jseems  but  the  work  of  a school 
boy,  who  has  igvi  gift  of  occasionally  being 
able  to  pick  out  a pretty  melody  from  the  keys 
of  a piano. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  judge  of  the  Mascotte  as 
a comedy  from  the  representation  given  by  the 
Boston  English  Opera  Company  last  night. 
Many  numbers  were  omitted,  and  the  dialogue 
was  so  stuffed  with  local  gags  and  slang  of  the 
day  as  to  bring  it  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary 
variety  performance.  Miss  Mulle,  who  took  the 
part  of  Bettina,  acted  exceedingly  well  and  sang 
her  part  in  a very  respectable  manner.  Mr. 
Montgomery,  the  Pippo,  is  the  only  man  in  the 
company  who  deserves  a notice.  His  high  notes 
brought  him  shipwreck,  however,  and  the  cele- 
brated love  duet  was  nearly  ruined  by  his  faulty 
intonation.  The  men  who  took  the  parts  of 
Lorenzo,  Rocco  and  the  Physicians  were  so  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplation  of  their  own  irresistible 
humor  that  they  forgot  to  sing,  and  they  ap- 
parently thought  the  success  of  the  play  de- 
| pended  upon  contortions  of  face  and  body  and 
the  introduction  of  mildewed  puns.  Lena 
Lorraine  is  a very  fine  looking  woman  and  seems 
unable  to  sing  in  tune,  though  a “favorite  sung” 
was  interpolated  for  her  benefit.  The  orchestra 
was  under  no  control  and  had  tuned  their  instru- 
ments to  disagree;  and  there  is  a strong  proba- 
bility that  the  gilded  youth  iu  the  box  were 
sadiy  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  the 
f chorus. 


, I he  audience  was  very  good  in  point  of  num- 
bers for  a first  night,  and  seemed  much  pleased 
with  the  play  as  given.  If  It  amused,  then  tho 
purpose  of  tho  company  is  served.  The  opera  as 
given  can  surely  do  no  harm,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  one  can  be  injured  by  seeipg  it,  pro- 
vided he  will  overloook  some  of  the  singing  and 
actiDg. 

The  air  in  the  hall  was  extremely  bad,  and  a 
disagecabie  and  peculiar  smell  was  noticeable 
throughout  tho  whole  house;  if  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a Democratic  Con  vention  met  there  in 
tho  afternoon. 

The  Mascotte  will  be  given  to-night,  and  Satur- 
day, besides  the  evening  performance,  there  is  to 
be  a matinee,  #-c 


J TlieCIiolr  Festival  at  All  Saints’ Chapel. 

| The  boy  choirs  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Troy,  and 
| All  Saints’  Chapel  of  this  city,  gave  a f estiva; 

service  at  the  Chapel  last  evening. 

! That  two  choirs  of  this  character  in  neighbor, 
ing  cities  are  sufficiently  appreciated  to  be  hand- 
somely supported,  and  that  they  are  encouraged 
in  giving  the  class  of  music  which  is  selected  by 
their  conductors — this  shows  what  a change  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  dozen  years  in  the 
composition  of  church  choirs  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  music  given. 

I The  days  of  quartets  assisting  in  the  service  of 
the  Episcopal  church  are  numbered.  The  noble 
canticles  and  anthems  suffer  at  the  hands  of  four 
singers.  A chorus  is  absolutely  necessary. 

There  may  be  a difference  in  opinion  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  a chorus  of  mixed  voices 
and  a boy  choir,  but  all  are  united  in  condemning 
j the  exclusive  use  of  a quartet. 

By  the  introduction  of  chorus  choirs  and  the 
Importation  of  Novello’s  publications,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  music  in  the  Episcopal  church  of 
America  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  slckiy 
sentimentality  cf  Millard,  Thomas,  George  War- 
ren and  their  friends,  who  have  brought  the 
ballad  into  their  writings  for  the  church,  has 
given  way  to  the  grand  solemnity  and  religious 
simplicity  of  the  modern  English  school  of 
cathedral  composers.  Dudley  Buck,  who  for  so 
many  years  held  sway,  is  losing  his  popularity, 
and  his  services,  which  (with  a few  notable  ex' 
.ceptions,  snch  as  his  B minor  Te  Deum  and  “As  it 
began  to  Dawn)  are  mechanical,  cut  and  dried, 
written  for  pot-boiling,  are  now  little  used  in 
many  churches.  And  even  the  works  of  Henry 
Wilson,  which,  though  often  disfigured  by  a 
sweet  prottiness,  stand  at  the  head  of  American 
church  music  side  by  side  with  those  of  Richard 
Hoffman,  seem  almost  weak  when  compared 
with  the  anthems  of  Stainer,  Tours,  Calkin, 
Smart,  Thorne  and  many  lesser  lights  of  English 
church  composers. 

In  holding  these  festivals,  in  showing  the  pro- 
gress and  improvement  made  by  their  choirs,  in 
calling  attention  to  this  class  of  real  church 
music,  the  conductors  have  represented  their 
churches  and  contributed  to  the  local  history  of 
music. 

At  half-past  seven  o’clock  the  Chapel  was  so 
crowded  that  many  were  turned  away  from  the 
door — a very  flattering  token  of  the  interest  shown 
in  the  choirs.  Mr.  Greig,  under  whose  leader- 
ship the  choir  of  All  Saints’ has  made  such  im- 
provement, acted  as  conductor,  and  Mr.  Jeffery 
was  the  organist. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  festivals  will  be 
given  at  such  intervals  that  new  anthems  needing 
a large  chorus  for  their  proper  effect  can  be 
brought  and  made  familiar.  Surely  the  con- 
ductors and  members  of  the  choirs  see  that  the 
public  is  interested  in  their  work. 


18 


Fatinitza  at  Ttveddle  Hall. 

It  was  a pleasure  and  a relief  to  see  the  Boston  | 
Ideal  Opera  company  once  more  in  trie  oneCoiuic 
opera  in  which  they  br6th  act  and  sing  well. 

A left  years  ago  a company  was  organized  in 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  light 
comic  operas.  The  members  of  this  company 
were,  as  a rule,  church  or  oratorio  singers.  And 
since  even  an  intimate  knowledge  of  church 
music  and  an  exquisite  interpretation  of  an 
“opening  piece”  and  two  hymns  does  not  necessar 
ily  fully  equip  a person  for  the  operatic  stage, 
the  manager  wisely  wishing  to  have  at  least  one 
actress  engaged  Adelaide  Phillips  w ho  is  tc-day 
as  finished  and  talented  an  artist  as  when  she 
made  her  debut  in  New  York  in  ’56  as  Azucena. 

In  Suppe’s  Fatinitza  Miss  Phillips  had  a pai1 
given  in  which  she  could  display  her  genius  and 
versatility,  and  Whitney  not  only  cbuld  sing  his 
music  to  advantage,  but  he  also  entered  into  the 
I spirit  of  the  dialogue  allotted  to  him,  and  for 
i the  moment  came  near  to  beihg  an  actor. 

| With  the  two  above  named,  with  Fessenden  as 
the  Reporter,  and  Barnabee  as  the  reformed  but 
I hilarious  Turk,  and  the  charming  Miss  Beebe  as 
I Lydia,  the  opera  as  given  was  delightful  in  itself 
j and  in  the  interpetration. 

Then  came  the  dreary  reign  of  Arthur  Sullivan 
| and  his  hotch-potch  operettas. 

Myron  Whitney  was  compelled  to  play  a foolish 
flageolet  and  his  noble  voice  was  turned  from  its 
proper  use. 

This  company,  called  the  “Ideal”  by  some  ob- 
1 scure  but  subtle  Boston  humorist,  then  deliber- 
j ately  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the  Pirates  of 
Penzance,  the  foulest  murder  known  since  bad 
King  Herod  slew  the  little  Jews. 

And  then— Tom  Karl  joined  them. 

Olivette  and  The  Chimes  of  Normandy  were  an 
agreeable  change  from  the  everlasting  operettas 
of  the  English  Doctor  Sullivan,  bnt  in  them,  as 
they  demanded  great  comic  power  and  stage  ex- 
perience, were  the  short-comings  of  the  company 
seen.  Mr.  Whitney,  for  instance,  as  Gaspard  the 
miser,  was  obliged  to  knock  his  knees  together 
and  pull  a heavy  table  across  the  stage,  at  the 
cost  of  much  physical  exertion  and  considerable 
damage’to  his  wearing  apparel. 

During  this  time  the  chorus  grew  smaller  and 
■ smaller,  the  orchestra  less  effective,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  the  company  were  singing  on  the 
. reputation  of  things  done  in  the  past. 

Miss  Beebe  left  them,  but  Marie  Stone  and 
Geraldine  Ulmar  and  Macdonald  came  in  and 
were  of  most  valuable  assistance. 

But  there  is  this  to  be  said  : They  pleased  the 
people  and  made  money. 

Last  night,  however,  the  opera  was  Fatinitza, 
and  the  music  loses  none  of  its  sparkle  and  grace- 
ful beauty  by  repeated  hearing.  After  being  fed 
upon  the  husks  of  Sullivan  and  his  mild  repeti- 
tions  of  Box  and  Cox — one  of  his  earliest  at- 
tempts at  stage  writing,  and  by  far  the  most 
creditable— w'hat  a delight  to  listen  to  the  light 
music  of  an  unpretending  composerof  Vienna.  It 
may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  an  English- 
man is  capable  of  writing  a comic  opera.  The 
nature,  instincts  and  traditions  of  his  race  are 
against  his  success  in  that  field.  To  be  sure,  for 
the  last  sixty  years  they  have  had  what  they  call 
a comic  opera— but  which  is,  as  a rule,  nothing 
but  a farce  or  melo-drama  with  interpolated 
ballads.  In  this  work  of  Yon  Suppe  there  is  anima- 
tion, real  beauty  of  melody,  an  exquisite  quartet 
constructed  with  skill,  and  a vivacity  of  rhythm 
peculiar  to  the  Continental  school  of  light  com- 
posers. 

The  company  now  playing  is  much  stronger 
than  when  here  before.  The  opera  was  given 
. with  great  spirit  as  a whole,  although  the  harem 
I scene  suffered  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Barnabee.  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  assumed  the  j 
role  of  Izzet  Pasha  has  a beautiful  voice  and 
acted  well,  considering  his  want  of  time  for 
proper  preparation.  ' 


Miss  Stone  is  a most  fascinating  Lydia,  a grace- 
fal  woman  and  a singer  pleasant  to  listen  to, 
without  affectation  and  without  a constant  striv. 
iDg  after  effect. 

Miss  Phillips  and  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Fessen- 
den  were  as  good  as  when  the  opera  was  first 
given  here,  and  that  is  saying  enough. 

The  orchestra  was  often  too  loud,  and  Mr. 
Fessenden  in  the  harem  scene  was  obliged  to 
stop  them  and  sing  without  accompaniment,  a 
mild  drive  upon  the  leader  and  his  men. 

The  principal  numbers  of  the  opera  were  re- 
peated, the  applause  was  so  hearty  and  so  gen- 
uine. O -•  f 

The  performance  of  last  night  was  the  best  in 
many  respects  this  Boston  company  has  ever  i 
| given  in  Albany,  and  there  should  be  crowded 
houses  at  Tweddle  Hall  this  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. “The  Mascotte"  will  be  given  at  the  matinee 
and  Lortzing’s  “Czar  and  Zimmerman”  at  night.  , 


Bial’s  Orchestra  at  Music  Hall. 

If  Rudolph  Bial,  the  impassioned  conductor  of 
the  sturdy  frame,  lion  head  and  quivering  violin, 
had  stood  in  front  of  his  orchestra  last  night  lead- 
ing his  march,  he  would  have  sadly  missed  his 
garden  and  its  crowd.  Where  were  the  tables 
covered  with  glasses  of  beer  and  wine;  the  motley 
crowd  of  Bohemians  and  music  lovers  quietly 


smoking  and  drinking;  the  balconies  filled  with 
strollers,  the  soiled  dove  jostling  the  pure  patri- 
cian? Bial  would  have  seen  instead  a lecture 
audience,  highly  moral  and  intelligent  to  be  sure, 
but  a lecture  audience,  as  it  is  known  to  the 
I trade;  shaven,  smug  and  orthodox  citizens  lend. 
I ing  approval  of  the  musician’s  life  by  their  very 
' presence  at  the  concert. 

But  Bial  was  sick  in  New  York,  and  although 
Mr.  Robling  filled  the  irksome  task  of  conducting 


an  orchestra  not  his  own  in  a very  creditable 
I manner,  the  orchestra  at  times  sadly  missed  him, 
especially  in  playing  his  own  compositions.  The 
! irresistible  dash,  daring  impudence,  rollicking 
good  nature  of  Bial— these  were  lacking.  The 
contrast  between  that  Metropolitan  garden  and 
I Music  Hall,  with  its  miserable  acoustic  proper-  I 
ties,  was  not  inspiring. 

Pegasus  was  in  pound. 

! The  concert  as  a whole  was  very  entertaining, 
the  selections  being  as  a rule  of  a light  enough 
nature  to  be  enjoyed  by  all.  The  Bach  air  was 
charmingly  played,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  audi- 
ence, it  was  played  over  in  response  to  the  hearty 
| applause.  The  air  itself,  with  its  exquisitely  sad 
burden,  the  accompaniment  of  skilful  simplicity 
and  counter  melodies,  is  answer  enough  to  the 
cry  of  many  who  complain  of  Bach’s  “dryness,” 
i and  wonder  why  he  is  called  anything  greater 
I than  a schoolmaster  in  music. 

The  wild  overture  to  Robespierre  is  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  restless 


| spirit,  headlong  rush  to  the  guiltotine,  and  short, 
I scrimped  dirge,  is  a faint  portrayal  of  the  life  of 


the  revolutionist. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  hear  such  an  orchestra,  and 
the  Association  did  wisely  in  thus  beginning  the 
annual  course.  A few  familiar  faces  were  missed 
among  the  players,  but  the  concert  gave  great 
delight,  and  Bial’s  absence  was  probably  not 
missed  by  those  who  have  never  seen  and  felt 


) 


him  lead. 

But  to  hear  this  orchestra  there  should  be  a j 
different  surrounding  and  background.  As  the 
Adelina  Patti  polka  was  played  last  night,  Music 
Hall  suddenly  disappeared;  there  was  a large, 

, pleasant  concert  hall;  beer  was  foaming  in  the 
glass;  the  faint  perfume  of  the  flowers  in  a 
woman’s  hair  mingled  with  the  cigar  smoke,  and 
Bial  swayed  from  right  to  left  to  his  own  delicious  I 
music.  But  a hoarse  voice  suddenly  is  heard 
loudly  conversing  upon  some  political  topic,  and 
with  a start  the  dreamer  is  brought  back  to 
Albany  and  the  knowledge  that  he  is  one  of  a I 
lecture  audience. 


The  Mascotte  and  Czar  and  Carpenter. 

The  Mascotte  was  given  at  yesterday’s  matinee 
by  the  Ideal  company  to  an  audience  not  large. 

Audran’s  opera  has  been  so  lately  criticised  in 
the  Expkess  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine 
closely  into  its  musical  merits.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  pretty  barn- 
yard duet  and  the  air  of  the  Mascottes,  the  mu- 
sic is  of  the  flimsiest  order,  hardly  rising  in  grace 
or  dignity  above  the  salacions  strains  and  slang 
songs  of  a cafe  chantant. 

Mr.  Macdonald  made  a very  handsome  Pippo 
and  sung  acceptably,  although  not  always  in 
tune.  Mr.  Frothingham  was  the  Lorenzo,  and 
I in  spite  of  his  natural  gifts  as  a comedian,  which 
should  be  sufficient  to  create  laughter,  he  gagged 
in  true  variety  theatre  style,  and  in  a manner 
unworthy  of  his  talents.  It  is  strange  that  a 
man  of  his  good  sense  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  over-act. 

Miss  Ulmar,  while  doing  certain  numbers  and 
scenes  exceedingly  well,  had  not  such  a charmingly 
girlish  and  naive  conception  of  Bettina  as  Miss 
Mulle,  who  played  that  part  in  the  very  bad  com- 
pany at  Music  Hall  some  time  ago.  Miss  Ulmar 
is  a little  too  “intense,”  and  forgets  that  the 
whole  charm  of  Bettina  is  in  her  rustic  sim- 
plicity and  good  heart.  There  was  a good  deal 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in 
Miss  Ulmar’s  portrayal  of  this  character. 

The  second  act  was  cut  in  a ruthless  manner, 
solo  after  solo  being  omitted,  and  a little  of  the 
concerted  work.  Whether  this  was  for  Mr.  Fes- 
senden’s special  benefit  or  not  is  unknown,  but 
I it  is  a pity  that  even  a poor  opera  cannot  be 
I given  as  a whole. 

The  costumes  were  very  pretty,  and  the  chor- 
uses were  weak  in  numbers  and  in  effect. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  strong  contrast 
between  one  of  the  latest  Parisian  operas  and 
Lortzing’s  old  standard  opera,  The  Czar  and 
Carpenter.  It  was  written  as  far  back  as  ’37, 
and  Las  been  a great  favorite  in  Germany  ever 
since.  Instead  of  the  simple  and  weak  accompa- 
niments of  Audran,  was  the  melodic  wealth  in  | 
the  orchestra  of  Lortziug,  who  although  by  no  | 
means  a great  musician,  yet  was  always  care- 
fully  correct  and  intelligent  if  not  profound. 

In  the  Czar  the  concerted  music  is  by  far  the  i 
most  interesting.  The  sextet  in  the  second  act 
is  very  skilfully  constructed,  rich  In  harmony, 
and  it  was  extremely  well  sung.  The  chorus  ap- 
peared to  much  better  advantage  and  the  finales 
were  given  with  power  and  spirit. 

The  solos  in  the  opera  as  a rule  amount  to  but 
little,  and  were  fairly  given.  Mr.  Fessenden 
again  appeared  in  his  great  interpolating  act; 
Mr.  Whitney  did  not  do  himself  justice  in  the 
Burgomaster’s  song;  Mr.  Macdonald  is  a much 
better  singer  than  actor — indeed,  he  was  a most 
' bilious,  lugubrious  Peter  the  Great,  and  at  times 
In  facial  expression  bore  a striking  resemblance 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  Vinegar  Bitters  circular, 
as  he  appeared  before  taking  them. 

The  most  irresistible  bit  of  humor  in’the  whole 
opera  was  the  acting  and  singing  of  Mr.  Tom 
Karl. 

The  orchestra  was  very  bad.  The  audience 
large  and  reasonably  enthusiastic. 

The  Boston  Ideal  Company  sing  one  or  two 
operas  in  a very  satisfactory  manner.  They  have 
only  one  or  two  actors  in  the  whole  troupe,  and 
fail  wretchedly  in  comic  works.  They  can  do 
this,  however— they  can  bring  people  to  the 
theatre  who  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  at- 
tending theatrical  entertainments  in  the  abstract 
and  who  regard  play  actors  in  general  as  children 
of  the  Devil. 

But  the  Boston  Ideal  Company  have  sung  in 
Boston  church  choirs,  and  this  fact  gives  them  a 
good  and  regular  standing  among  the  elect. 


■ 
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Patience  at  Music  Hall. 

Tbo  latest  success  of  Gilbert  & Sullivan  was 
admirably  given  last  evening  at  Music  Hall  by 
tho  Comley  & Barton  company.  There  was,  to 
be  sure,  a trace  of  nnfamiliarty  with  the  stage 
business,  and  one  or  two  of  the  members  of  the 
troupe  should  look  up  their  parts,  but  the  opera 
was  given  with  great  vivacity  and  appreciation 
of  the  wit  contained  in  tho  dialogue  and  situa- 
tions. 

The  libretto  is  the  climax  of  Gilbert’s  strange 

1 and  indefinable  wit. 

Tho  music  is  a rehash  of  Sullivan’s  old  operas, 
full  of  reminiscences  and  abounding  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  variety  concert  hall. 

Gilbert  has  put  upon  the  stage,  and  holds  up 
as  in  a glass,  the  freaks  of  these  affected  lovers 
of  the  bizarre  in  art,  who  have  for  so  long  a time 
been  portrayed  in  Punch  by  the  cunning  pencil 
of  Du  Maurier.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Americans 
can  fully  appreciate  his  satire  and  thrusts  at  the 
“cesthetes.”  We  have,  it  is  true,  in  Albany  per- 
sons who  in  a mild  and  timid  way  play  the  role, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  parlors  of  a very  few  that 
these  misguided  beings  ply  their  trade.  This 
same  unreal,  passionate  devotion  to  art,  this  cant 
and  rubbish,  this  real  and  stupid  ignorance, 
ridiciously  masked  by  a hasty  cramming  of  the 
writings  of  tho  modern  disciples  of  the  “esthetic,” 
is  of  course  seen  here  in  its  germ,  just  as  there  are 
always  those  who  affect  a sporting  taste,  or  who, 
unable  to  play,  sing  or  speak  intelligently  upon 
any  musical  subject,  pronounce  opinions  boldly 
either  upon  the  compositions  of  musicians  or 
censure  or  condemn  a singer  because  they  have 
heard  some  would-be  authority  in  fashionable 
circles  formulate  in  an  oracular  opinion  inchoate 
ideas  and  crude  conceptions. 

But  Americans  are  too  busy  to  play  at 
EBSthetics. 

Mr.  Gaston  gave  a vivid  representation  of  Bun- 
thorne,  the  fleshy  poet.  His  make  up  was  excel- 
lent, his  acting  under  control. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  music  is  strung  together 
for  the  most  part  of  easily  learned  and  utterly 
common  dance  tunes,  for  the  company  is  weak 
in  its  singers,  with  the  exception  of  Marie  Jansen, 
who  is  a sprightly  actress  and  a singer  of  good, 
clear  and  musical  voice. 

The  costumes  were  pretty  and  the  chorus 
strong— in  numbers. 

The  opera  will  be  repeated  this  evening. 

ipFatienco  at  Twcddle  Ilall  halt  Evening. 

Patience,  as  given  by  the  Rice  Opera  Comique 
last  evening,  was  a very  entertaining  perform- 
ance. The  singiDg  as  a rule  was  satisfactory;  the 
chorus  very  good,  and  the  orchestra  was  an  agree- 
able change  and  somewhat  of  a surprise.  The 
applause  was  more  hearty  than  discriminating, 
and  the  audience  was  evidently  delighted. 

But  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Harry  Bragatf, 
whose  conception  of  Grosvenor  was  most  happy, 
the  performers  simply  gave  a burlesque.  Mr. 
Dixey,  so  well  known  as  an  eccentric  comedian 
failed  utterly  as  Bunthorne;  he  was  very  amus- 
ing, but  he  was  not  the  “ intense  ” fleshly  poet. 
Lady  Jane  burlesqued  her  part,  and  the  Patience 
of  the  evening  was  a little  village  coquette  with  a 
charming  voice,  and  by  no  means  the  artless 
little  girl  of  Gilbert’s  fancy. 

And  so  in  every  scece  the  burlesque  predomi- 
nated; it  no  doubt  was  much  more  acceptable  to 
the  audience  than  a finished  and  correctly  con- 
ceived performance  would  have  been.  For  en- 
thusiasm was  at  its  height  when  Mr.  Dixey  un- 
wreathed his  lithe  and  inimitable  legs  in  various 
burlesque  steps. 

Mr.  Laurent  should  not  siDg  parts  unsuited  to 
hirir,  in  the  sextet  he  seemed  to  be  troubled  with 
I some  “ cruel  nervous  disease,”  and  his  upper 
notes  were  the  source  of  much  pain  to  maDy. 

As  a burlesque  then,  Patience  was  admirably 
given;  but  it  was  the  Patience  of  Mr.  Rice  and 
Mr.  Dixey,  with  incidental  music  by  Mr.  Sulli- 
van. - JEc  ■ t,  - I 


Elijah  Sang  East  Night  at  Music  Hull. 

The  Albany  Musical  Association  gave  Elijah 
last  evening)  and  in  so  doing  the  organization 
showed  vitality  and  a sure  courage,  for  tho  diffi- 
culties of  the  work  are  groat. 

Elijah,  brought  out  at  the  Birmingham  Festival 
in  1846  under  the  direction  of  its  composer,  is  re- 
garded as  Mendelssohn’s  most  dramatic  work, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  his  Walpurgis 
Night.  In  it  he  abandoned  to  a great  degree  the 
traditions  which  had  for  so  long  a time  tyran- 
nized over  the  oratorio  school.  His  peculiar 
trick  of  usiDg  the  recitative  in  arioso  form  is  seen 
perhaps  in  this  work  in  its  full  extent.  He 
throws  aside  the  fugue;  chorals  even  are  discard- 
ed as  repugnant  to  theme.  It  is  even  far  more 
dramatic  than  the  fragment  of  his  opera  left  un- 
finished. Over  no  one  work  did  he  labor  more 
earnestly.  Many  changes  were  made  before  its 
publication  in  Germany.  In  England  and  this 
country  it  is  given  so  often  that  many  of  the 
numbers  are  as  familiar  as  those  of  the  Messiah. 

It  is  almost  presumptuous  for  one  to  raise  a 
voice  against  Mendelssohn  and  his  works;  yet, 
especially  within  the  past  few  years,  there  can 
be  no  denying  the  fact  that  his  writings  have  lost 
ground.  Writers  begin  to  dispute  his  sway,  and 
claim  that  time,  in  many  respects  the  best  critic, 
will  decide  against  him.  There  is  some  reason 
in  this. 

Mendelssohn’s  success  in  England  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  accounted  for.  He  was  the  fashion- 
He  had  shaken  hands  with  the  Queen  and  Albert 
Edward;  he  was  surrounded  by  honest  and 
slavish  friends;  he  was  famous  for  his  religious 
compositions;  and  he  led  a life,  dear  to  the  aver- 
age Englishman,— a home  life,  full  of  sentiment 
at  times  sickening,  pure  and  without  reproach- 
It  was  the  man  Mendelssohn  who  was  loved  by 
the  English  even  before  they  had  heard  his 
music. 

And  in  the  city  of  Leipzig,  where  he  started 
his  conservatory,  he  was  fawned  upon  and  called 
a god.  Other  composers  were  rejected.  His 
compositions  were  used  in  preference  to  those 
of  others  ' His  pupils  breathed  a Mendelssohn 
atmosphere.  Death  made  no  change.  All  stu- 
dents wrote  in  his  style,  following  his  footsteps 
with  an  uneven  step.  To-day  his  influence  is 
seen  in  nearly  every  English  composer. 

And  this  undue  exaltation  of  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn by  a bigoted  cult  is  the  cause  to-day  of  the 
decadence  of  the  Leipzig  school. 

The  Albany  Association  must  surely  have 
realized  the  task  undertaken  when  Elijah  was 
taken  up.  The  material  of  this  Society  was  the 
best  to  be  had  in  this  city.  It  embraced  nearly 
all  who  were  known  as  church  singers  or  who 
pretended  to  read.  To  be  sure  there  was  some 
bickering,  as  there  is  and  always  will  be  in  every 
musical  society.  A few  withdrew.  But  the  So- 
ciety as  a whole  remained  intact.  Rehearsals 
were  well  attended.  A good  orchestra  was  en- 
gaged and  solo  singers  of  reputation  were  en- 
gaged. Last  night  the  oratorio  was  given,  and 
we  regret  to  say  it  was  not  a musical  success. 
We  fully  appreciate  the  labor  and  money  spent, 
the  courage  and  perseverance  shown.  The  sim- 
ple fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  oratorio  was 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  Society. 

The  chorus  is  made  up  of  good  material  in 
some  respects.  The  sopranos  depend  too  much 
on  one  singer,  and  no  one  woman,  however  strong 
j and  willing  she  may  be,  can  pull  her  sisters 
through  an  entire  oratorio.  The  basses  were  la- 
mentably weak  and  small  in  number.  The  tenors 
and  altos  were  fair. 

This  is  said  in  reference  to  their  work  as  seen 
in  Elijah. 


The  chorus  work  as  a whole  lacked  tho  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  music  which  is  indispensable  to 
an  intelligent  giving  of  the  oratorio.  For  example, 

I tho  intensely  dramatic  choruses  of  Baal  were  given 
1 without  fire  and  the  first  one  nearly  ruined  by  a 
foolish  and  inexcusable  blunder  of  the  tenors. 
And  the  most  famous  chorus  of  tho  work,  the 
“Thanks  be  to  God,”  was  very  lame  in  places. 
Throughout  the  work  the  attack  of  the  altos  whep  j 
! alone  was  feeble,  and  the  basses  were  heard  at 
intervals,  Tho  last  chorus  of  the  work  was  as 
a whole  the  best  rendered. 

Miss  Kellogg  does  not  shine  in  oratorio.  And 
it  would  bo  well  for  her  to  remember  that  spas- 
modic delivery  is  neither  emotional  singing  nor 
religious  intensity. 

Miss  Winant’s  singing  of  “O  Rest  in  the  Lord’’ 
was  the  feature  of  the  evening,  and  we  have 
never  heard  a more  perfect  idea  successfully  car- 
ried out. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  utterly  incompetent  and  un- 
suited to  the  part.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
part  of  Elijah,  which  the  great  Standgil  originally 
took,  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Bartlett. 

Mr.  Courtney  showed  knowledge  and  skill,  but ! 
the  voice  was  not  there. 

The  double  quartette  was  omitted,  as  were  ' 
numbers  in  the  second  part.  The  trio  was  j 
charmingly  given. 

The  orchestra  did  good  work  barring  a few 
slips.  They  were  evidently  accustomed  to  a 
faster  tempo  in  certain  numbers. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  conducted  remarkably  well,  con- 
sidering the  few  rehearsals  with  solo  singers  and 
orchestra.  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  nerve, 
a few  choruses  would  have  come  to  sad  and  cer- 
tain shipwreck. 


Boccaccio  at  tlie  Lelund, 

Emelie  Melville  and  her  company  began  a 
week’s  engagement  last  evening  by  giving  \ on 
Suppe’s  tuneful  opera  “ Boccaccia.”  The  opera 
is  inferior  to  many  of  Suppe’s  works  and  the 
dialogue  is  at  times  somewhat  tedious.  With 
the  exception  of  the  well-known  march,  the 
poet’s  air  and  finale  of  the  first  act  and  the  con- 
certed music  of  tho  second  act,  the  music  is  un- 
worthy of  the  favorite  composer  of  Yienna. 

The  company  is  a good  one.  Miss  Melville  is 
a very  graceful  woman  and  a pleasing  singer. 
Without  being  coarse  she  has  in  her  aetiDg  a 
dash  of  chic  which  enlivens  scenes  which  in  less 
d licate  hands  would  be  either  vulgar  or  stupid. 

Miss  Post  and  Miss  Valerga  were  exceedingly 
well  suited  to  their  work ; but  the  men 
of  the  company  suffered  in  comparison 
with  them.  .The  chorus  was  strong  in  male 
voices. 

The  orchestra  made  sad  blunders  and  there 
were  a few  hitches  upon  the  stage  which  seemed 
to  come  from  carelessness  or  want  of  familiaiity 
of  the  parts. 

Tho  cornet  and  trombone  were  played  as  if  the 
scores  upon  the  music  racks  were  descriptive  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  blasts  were,  alas,  not 
fitful  ■ they  were  tremendous  and  incessent. 

The  audience  was  pleased  and  appreciated  this 
fact,  that  the  best  company  in  light  opera  now 
upon  the  road  was  giving  and  not  guying  the 
opera. 

To-night— “ Patience.” 
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Albany  JUusicai  Association  Concert. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  by  the  presence  of  the 
large  audience  at  Music  Hall  last  night  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Musical  Association  of  this  city  are 
appreciated  and  supported. 

The  concert  was  given  by  the  Germania  Orches- 
tra of  Boston,  Miss  Kellogg,  Miss  Winant  and 
Messrs.  Courtney  and  Bartlett. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  have  a chance  to  hear  a 
good  orchestra  in  Albany  on  account  of  the 
great  expense  incurred  by  any  manager  running 
the  risk,  and  past  experiments  as  a rule  have 
been  failures  in  respect  of  pecuniary  success. 
The  Germania  is  so  well  known  and  has  such  an 
honestly  established  reputation,  that  it  is  to  be 
regretted  we  hear  it  at  such  rare  intervals. 

The  orchestral  selections  might  have  been  im- 
proved upon.  Not  that  they  were  in  any  way 
poorly  rendered;  but  the  Swedish  Wedding 
March  and  the  Boccherini  Minuet  are  well  nigh 
worn  threadbare,  charming  as  they  are.  The 
magnificent  overture  of  Rossini  was  ruined  in 
parts — that  is,  so  far  as  the  audience  was  con- 
cerned—by  the  inexcusable  tardiness  of  at  least 
fifty  people  who  came  sauntering  in,  stumbling 
up  the  stairs  and  down  the  aisles.  But  perhaps 
they  gained  their  object;  for  they  were  seen  and 
their  clothes  admired.  The  overture  to  “Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream’’  was  the  gem  of  the 
whole  concert;  though  at  times  the  attack  was 
not  exactly  up  to  the  Germania’s  mark.  In  the 
Faust  selection  the  tempo  of  several  of  the  move- 
ments was  a little  sluggish. 

Miss  Winant  shared  with  the  orchestra  the  hon- 
ors of  the  evening’s  performance.  It  was  unal- 
loyed pleasure  to  hear  her  sing  the  grand  aria 
from  Rossi’s  Mitrane;  so  tender,  so  passionate, 
and  yet  so  Gluck-like  in  its  simplicity,  is  this  two 
hundred  year  old  composition.  And  the  singing 
was  worthy  of  the  aria.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
contralto  has  at  the  same  time  the  deep,  rich 
lower  notes  and  the  clear,  sympathetic  upper 
notes.  Her  conception,  phrasing,  fiery  delivery 
and  womanly  tenderness  were  simply  noble.  No 
such  contralto  has  been  heard  here  for  some 
years  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Drasdil. 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg  is  a successful  concert 
singer.  She  is  successful  as  a concert  singer  in 
two  paths.  She  can  at  times  display  her  skill  in 
execution,  as  in  Rode’s  air  and  variations.  She 
can  make  a great  deal  out  of  a certain  class  of 
compositions,  which  in  the  hands  of  any  one  else 
would  be  poor,  dreary  stuff,  as  in  her  Roeckel 
songs  of  last  evening.  Nature  was  not  generous 
in  her  gift  of  a voice,  but  hard  study  and  patient 
I work  have  given  her  an  artificial  voice,  not  alto- 
! gether  pleasing,  but  flexible,  snappy  and  bril- 
| liant.  It  is  doubtfnl  whether  she  can  meet  the 
tests  and  requirements  of  a genuine  artist.  She 
| is  deficient  in  sustaining  her  tones;  she  utterly 
' lacks  sympathy;  but  by  a species  of  concert 
chic,  and  because  people  respect  and  like  her,  she 
succeeds,  and  is  a drawing  card  in  the  eyes  of  a 
manager.  Last  evening  she  was,  as  ever,  warmly 
received. 

Mr.  Courtney  appeared  to  but  very  little  ad- 
vantage in  his  Faust  selection.  He  was  recalled 
after  his  singing  of  “Sound  an  Alarm,’’  which  he 
sang  by  no  means  well. 

As  Mr.  Bartlett  has  the  arduous  task  of  the 
Prophet’s  part  in  the  oratorio  to-night,  it  would 
j be  unkind  even  to  simply  say  that  he  did  not 
| make  a good  impression.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  show  this  evening  that  the  Association 
did  not  make  a mistake  in  engaging  him  for  one 
I of  the  most  difficult  roles  in  all  oratorio  music. 

I Mr.  Bartlett  and  Miss  Winant  were  very  un- 
| fortuate  in  this : Their  selections  were  well  nigh 
ruined  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  accompanist; 
and  this  inefficiency  does  not  seem  to  come  so 
much  from  ignorance  or  want  of  ability,  as  gross 
carelessness  and  seeming  indifference. 


c Jo  - irl 


'jL’iie  Mascotte  at  Tweddle  Hall. 

Last  evening  the  Wilbur  Opera  Company  began 
their  engagement  at  Tweddle  Hall  by  giving 
Audran’s  Mascotte. 

In  many  respects  this  company  is  the  strongest 
seen  here  this  season.  Miss  Searle,  Harry  Brown,  | 
J.  E.  Brand  and  Chapman  are  well  known  to  the 
lovers  of  burlesque,  and  they  are  fairly  supported  1 
by  a large  chorus  handsomely  dressed. 

The  opera  was  given  with  great  spirit,  the 
singing  was  fair,  and  the  acting, although  it  con- 
stantly brought  to  mind  the  burlesque  gag,  dance 
and  calcium  light,  was  very  good.  Mr.  Brown 
was  very  funny,  and  Miss  Searle  and  Miss  West  i 
were  as  comely  as  the  celebrated  cedars  of  Leb- 
anon, favorably  spoken  of  in  the  Songs  of 
Solomon. 

But  the  remarks  that  have  been  lately  made  in  I 
th  Express  upon  some  of  the  light  opera  com- 
panies recently  here  apply  to  last  night’s  per- 
formance, funny  and  pleasant  as  it  was. 

The  gag  protruded,  'the  argument  of  the  ac- 
tor, as  has  been  stated,  is  that  audiences  applaud 
gags. 

They  do. 

The  scene  of  theMascotte  islaid  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  so  the  libretto  informs  us.  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  even  the  cultivated  Italians 
of  that  age,  skillful  as  they  were  in  the  com- 
pounding of  rare  and  exhilerating  potations, 
should  have  been  acquainted  with  a preparation 
known  as  “Rock  and  Rye,”  which  is  a drink 
made  up  of  rock  candy  and  rye  whisky — at  least 
so  we  are  informed  by  a trustworthy  authority. 
And  yet  the  three  companies  which  have  given 
this  opera  in  Albany  have  lugged  this  allusion  in 
by  the  heels. 

And  the  laugh  always  follows,  hearty  and 
genuine. 

And  the  Chamberlain  of  the  Prince  of  Piom- 
biuo  made  sundry  remarks  upon  New  Jersey  and 
bank  cashiers.  These  come  under  the  name, 
probably,  of  that  species  of  gag  known  as  “hits 
at  topics  of  the  day,”  allowable  and  indeed  nec- 
essary to  burlesque,  but  utterly  out  of  place  in 
light  comic  opera. 

But  the  allusion  pleased  the  audience. 

A French  company  gives  the  Mascotte  in  New 
York.  The  fun  is  in  the  absurdity  of  the  situa- 
tions, in  the  vivacity  of  the  acting.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  troupe  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  raise  a laugh,  to  invoke  the 
name  of  John  Kelly,  or  refer  to  the  Police  Com- 
missioners. And  surely  the  originators  and  most 
successful  portrayers  of  light  opera  mu  st  have 
j some  idea  of  the  “eternal  fitness  of  things.” 

I As  has  been  said,  the  performance  was  most 
admirable,  subject  to  the  general  criticism  made. 
It  was  a pleasure  to  see  the  opera  given  with  life 
and  animation.  The  Boston  Ideal  Company 
walked  through  it  at  its  last  representation. 
Bettina  and  Pippo  then  were  at  an  evening  re- 
ception in  South  Boston;  Fiametta  danced  with 
the  abandon  of  $n  elderly  gentleman  hobbling 
up  the  middle  aisle  soliciting  poppers  fpr  an 
African  missionary.  Better  even  the  burlesque 
and  a little  of  the  Bacchante,  scantily  dressed, 
with  flowing  hair  and  flushed  cheek. 


Billee  Taylor  at  music  Hall. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Ford  Comic  Opera 
Company  did  not  open  their  engagement  with 
some  other  opera  than  Patience,  for  by  their  per- 
formance of  Billee  Taylor  last  evening  it  was  at 
once  seen  that  the  company  was  strong  in  come- 
dians who  were  adapted  most  admirably  to  the 
stage  business  and  situations  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  modern  comic  operas. 

The  opera  of  Patience  requires  comedians  of 
rare  and  special  ability.  To  portray  the  “inten- 
sity” and  self-absorption  of  an  {esthetic  ass 
without  stepping  upon  the  ground  of  gross  bur- 
; lesque— to  give  a faithful  representation  of  a 
Grosvenor  Gallery  maiden- to  driil  a chorus  into 
forgetfulness  of  an  audience — these  make  strong 
demands  upon  company  and  conductor;  and  it  is 
not  remarkable  that  it  is  seldom  a correct  and 
intelligent  giving  of  Patience  is  seen. 

In  Billee  Taylor  we  have  a simple  story  which 
aims  at  no  satire  upon  an  absurd  and  ruling 
hobby;  it  is  a story  which,  translated,  could  be 
appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  any 
country— for  its  fun  arises  from  situations  com- 
mon to  universal  human  nature,  and  not  from  a 
distorted  taste  peculiar  to  a few  people  of  a cer- 
tain nation.  No  particular  strain  is  laid  upon 
any  character  of  the  play.  The  persons  intro- 
duced are  familiar,  and  no  peculiar  treatment  is 
called  for. 

The  opera,  as  given  last  night,  was  by  all  odds 
the  most  entertaining  performance  of  this  sea- 
son, and  as  a whole  and  in  detail  nothing  more 
could  be  asked  for  by  the  most  captious,  with 
but  one  exception,  the  orchestra  wa3  feeble  in- 
deed, and  most  unsatisfactory. 

Even  to  individualize  seems  ungracious.  The 
amorous  and  foppish  Captain;  the  virtuous  and 
cowardly  gardner;  the  schoolmaster  sighing  for 
the  chance  to  be  an  apostate,  traitor  or  murderer 
—anything  so  long  as  he  could  be  wicked;  the 
Bosun,  the  self-made  Sir  Mincing  Lane; — could 
any  one  who  saw  them  last  night  ask  for  a change 
in  conception  or  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  idea 
conceived  ? 

But  the  Phoebe  of  the  evening  deserves  a special 
word. 

Miss  Madeline  Lucette  is  a most  charming 
modest,  and  coquettish  soubrette.  She  never 
forgot  herself — she  never  guyed  the  audience. 

The  chorus  was  very  good,  the  tenors  and 
basses  having  full  and  powerful  voices. 

As  for  the  opera  itself  it  is  the  lightest  of  the 
light.  The  libretto  and  music  evidently  owe 
their  inspiration  to  Pinafore,  but  the  action  never 
drags,  and  even  if  the  music  constantly  brings 
to  mind  the  concert  saloon  and  variety  theatre 
it  has  a jingle  and  swing;  call  it  vulgar  if  you 
please,  but  it  is  melodious.  The  play  is  clean 
sparkling  and  funny;  and  there  was  but  little 
gagging,  and  no  convulsive  attempts  to  be 
funny. 

Measured  by  the  stern  rules  of  criticism,  of 
course,  the  opera  would  be  condemned  even  as 
an  operetta. 

But  breaking  a butterfly  upon  a wheel  is  not 
necessary  or  called  for  in  the  economy  of  nature 
or  in  the  treatment  of  unpretending  little  musical 
comedies  which  serve  their  purpose  by  furnish- 
ing innocent  amusement. 


o Z-' 

The  Thomai  Concert. 

The  pi  ogram  of  the  11  rut  concert  o£  Theodore 
Thomas’  orchestra  was  an  exceedingly  rich  one, 
particularly  in  its  novelties.  The  Brahms  over- 
ture, tho  numbers  given  of  the  Damnation  of 
Faust,  and  the  ballet  music  from  “Nero,”  de- 
mand, on  account  of  their  novelty  and  import- 
ance, some  remarks  upon  the  history  of  their 
composition  and  a looking  into  their  structure. 

As  far  back  as  1853  Schumann  wrote  an  article 
upon  Johannes  Brahms,  in  which  he  called  him 
the  new  Messiah  of  music,  and  since  that  time 
his  compositions  and  piano  forte  playing  have 
put  him  in  the  very  front  rank  of  musicians  of 
this  century.  His  stern  concentration  of  ideas 
upon  the  one  theme  laid  out,  his  sometimes  al- 
most crabbed  manner  of  treatment,  and  an  occa- 
sional scientific  hardness  of  style  which  is  almost 
repulsive  and  obscure  at  first  hearing,  make  him 
assume  a position  in  music  hko  that  of  Browning 
in  literature— who  has  been  called  a poet’s  poet. 
But  his  position  is  secure,— closer  inspection  re- 
veals beauty  of  thought  and  remarkable  technical 
knowledge;  and  indeed  it  is  not  rashness  which 
leads  mauy  to  place  him  next  to  Beethoven. 

The  Academische  Fest  Overture  was  written 
byway  of  compliment  to  the  University  of  Bres- 
lau, which  had  given  Brahms  a degree,  and  it  was 
first  performed  in  Breslau  in  January  of  last  year. 

It  was  then  played  in  Vienna,  and  afterwards  re- 
ceived in  a most  friaid  manner  at  the  Geiwand-  | 
haus,  where  the  audience  as  a rule  atones  for  its 
ignorance  by  exalted  hereditary  rank.  From  the 
nature  of  its  subject,  it  is  throughout  suggestive 
of  student  song.  It  is  written  in  the  character  of 
a fantasia— opening  with  an  allegro  in  the  minor, 
the  cymbals  being  used  pianissimo,  and  the  strain 
being  given  out  by  the  brass.  It  is  full  of  daring 
arpeggios  and  octave  jumps;  the  changes  in  key 
and  rhythm  are  frequent;  and  the  instrumenta- 
tion is  rich  and  surprising,  a singular  effect  being 
produced  by  the  closed  notes  of  the  horn  in  the 
middle  of  the  composition.  The  coda  is  fiery, 
ending  with  scale. passages. 

We  refer  those  who  wish  a more  careful  analy- 
sis of  this  great  work  to  the  Musical  Times  of 
February  and  May,  1881,  from  which  we  have 
taken  the  account  of  the  overture  given  in  the 
foregoiug  paragraph. 

La  Damnation  de  Faust,  given  in  Paris  in  1846, 
shared  the  fate  of  many  of  the  works  of  Berlioz  : 
it  was  unappreciated  and  for  the  time  a failure. 
Since  then  it  has  been  given  abroad  and  in  this 
country,  and  each  repetition  awakens  fresh 
enthusiasm.  The  Kakoczy  March,  the  fourth 
number  from  it  played  last  evening,  was  written 
before  the  work  as  a whole  was  composed,  and  it 
is  really  lugged  into  the  composition ; Faust  is 
put  upon  a plain  in  Hungary,  and  while  medi- 
tating he  sees  the  march  of  a Hungarian  army 
across  the  country.  Its  theme  is  taken  from  the  j 
Magyar  music,  being  the  “Rakoczy  Indulo,”  the  I 
national  march.  Berlioz  was  persuaded  to  write 
it  by  a Viennese  amateur,  and  he  tells  a curious 
story  of  of  its  reception  by  the  people  at  Pesth. 
who  were  so  frantic  with  delight  and  crazed  with 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  that  the  tremendous 
finale  was  drowned  by  the  din  of  the  audience;  and 
the  news  of  its  effect  going  to  Vienna  the  man 
who  suggested  the  idea  begged  Berlioz  to  keep 
silence  upon  that  head,  as  he  feared  the  authori- 
ties. Although  the  gypsies  give  out  the  theme  in 
a loud  and  bold  manner,  Berlioz  uses  the  flutes 
and  clarionets,  working  up  a furious  cresce.do ,, 
in  which  the  big  drum  interrupts  the  theme;  and 
the  whole  march  seems  like  the  nightmare  of  a 
battle  scene. 

It  requires  a peculiar  talent  to  write  effective 
ballet  music  which  in  beauty  and  vigor  satisfies 
the  hearer  and  in  rhymth  the  dancer.  It  is  by 
no  means  a trivial  task,  and  men  ot  the  greatest 
genius  have  lavished  their  powers  upon  the 
dance.  Rossini,  Auber,  Meyerbeer,  Adolphe  I 
Adam  and  Gounod  are  famous  for  their  success 
in  this  direction,  and  Rubinstein  in  his  ballet 
music  in  Feramors  placed  himself  by  their  side. 
The  “Nero”  ballet  given  last  night  is  surely 
effective,  and  at  times  of  dazzling  brilliancy,  but 
it  lacks  the  voluptuousness  and  sensuous  beauty 
of  his  music  in  the  Persian  opera. 

The  other  selections  were  more  or  less  familiar. 
The  Berlioz  arrangement  of  Von  Weber's  Invita-  i 
tion  to  the  Dance  and  the  lovely  “Air”  of  Bach, 
as  well  as  the  Mendelssohn  selection,  were  loudly 
applauded,  catching  the  ear  at  once  The  Lohen-  | 
grin  prelude  has  been  better  played  by  Thomas’ 
men. 

The  orchestra  played  snperbiy,  and  the  audi- 
ence wa3  very  large,  attentive  and  appreciative. 
The  “Scenes  Napolitaine”  of  Massenet,  full  of 
the  noise  and  commotion  of  a crowd,  and  with 
the  inevitable  dash  of  vulgarity  which  seems  nec- 
essary to  a composition  by  a Frenchman,  were 
heard  to  the  end— a rare  thing  at  a concert  in 
this  city.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  audience  to- 
night will  be  more  prompt,  as  the  stragglers  last 
evening  kept  Mr.  Thomas  wait  ng  some  ten  min- 
utes. 

We  have  so  few  concerts  worthy  the  name 
that  it  would  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  call  the 
attention  of  Albanians  to  the  one  to  be  given 
this  evening.  The  program  is  admirably  select- 
ed, and  among  the  numbers  are  the  new  sym- 
phony of  Rubinstein  and  a new  ballet  by 
-IMibe^ 


Tlie  Second  Thiuiiun  Concert. 

Tho  program  of  the  second  Thomas  concert  was 
surely  most  catholic  in  its  selection,  and  it  was 
extremely  interesting  in  that  it  included  in  one 
evening’s  performance  the  works  of  wideiy  differ- 
ing composers  of  the  modern  school.  Brahms 
and  Wragner,  Liszt  and  Delibes,  Rubinstein  and 
Grieg  were  heard  one  after  the  other.  And  Beet- 
hoven and  Rossini  were  not  shut  out. 

In  many  respects  the  new  symphony  No.  5,  in 
G minor,  of  the  many-sided  Rubinstein,  was  tho 
most  noticeable  feature  of  the  concert.  It  is  a 
tribute  of  affection  to  the  memory  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Heleno  Paulowna,  who  was  the  friend 
of  his  youth,  and  to  whom  he  owed  much.  It  is 
founded  upon  Slav  melodies,  which  run  in  and 
out  throughout  the  whole  composition.  It  is  im- 
possible to  discuss  such  a work  upon  one  hear- 
ing. Tne  first  movement  seems  rather  colorless, 
and  the  strings  predominate  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  effect  is  at  times  monotonous.  Dr. 
Hanslick  says  of  Rubinstein  that  his  instrument- 
ation is  “dirty;”  but  that  is  rather  a harsh  charge. 
(In  his  “Ocean”  symphony  he  shows  his  mastery 
of  the  reeds  and  brass,  and  he  seldom  writes 
without  a purpose.)  It  is  of  course  a composition 
to  be  carefully  studied  and  often  heard. 

The  second  number  of  the  program  was  tho 
“Mephisto  Waltz”  of  Liszt,  an  infernal  compo-  | 
sition  illustrative  of  an  equally  infernal  episode  j 
from  a poem  of  Lenau,  founded  upon  the  Faust  j 
legend.  In  the  poem  Mephisto  and  Faust,  as 
they  go  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  and  walk  up  and 
down  in  it,  arrive  at  a village  tavern  where  a 
bridal  feast  is  celebrating.  The  ArchfieDd 
snatches  up  a violin  and  plays  a diabolical  tune 
with  such  effect  that  the  dancers  become  well 
i nigh  mad,  and  when  the  dance  and  the  frenzy 
are  at  the  height,  Faust  and  the  bride  waltz 
away  to  the  woods.  The  music  is  of  the  class 
known  as  “program  music,”  and  it  endeavors  to 
portray  the  whole  affair  from  the  scraping  of  the 
violins  as  they  are  tuned  to  the  moment  when  tire 
couple  are  alone  in  the  forest.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  music  unwedded  to  words  can  never 
be  impure;  but  this  waltz  in  itself  is  devilish, 
rank  and  brutal.  The  ardent  admirers  of  the 
great  genius  of  the  Abbe  Liszt  may  say  that  the 
situation  is  a most  powerful  one  and  is  power- 
fully treated.  Let  that  be  granted.  What  pleas- 

Iure  or  good  can  come  out  of  the  musical  per 
petuation  of  the  story  of  an  innocent  girl  who  on 
the  day  of  her  marriage  is  violated  through  the 
hellish  art  of  Satan  grinning  and  foul-mouthed  ? 
It  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  work,  with  its 
empty  fifths,  its  diabolical  swing,  and  the  sensual 
strain  given  to  the  ’cellos.  But  is  there  any  in- 
trinsic beauty  in  the  story  itself?  Is  any  musi- 
cal want  satisfied  by  its  being  set  to  music?  This 
question  of  the  Moral  in  art  and  literature,  how- 
ever, leads  to  long-winded  discussions  in  which 
the  contestants  abuse  each  other  and  retire,  leav- 
ing the  question  as  unsettled  as  it  doubtless  will 
be— until  the  end  of  time. 

The  Hungarian  dances,  with  the  Magycr 
rhythm  and  wild  spirit  .were  played,  it  is  u.  neces- 
sary to  say,  superbly,  as  was  the  Beethoven  selec- 
tion. 

Tho  Bach  Gounod  meditation  was  rederaanded. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  eff  <:t  of  Rossini’s 
famous  overture,  sandwiched  as  u was  between 
Wagaer  andGriig.  Tos.-.y  that  the  music  of 
“William  Teli”  would  long  outlive  the  colossal 
tetralogy  founded  upon  the  Niebolougen  myths- 
would  perhaps  be  considered  blasphemy,  hut 
what  opera  has  been  written  after  itw  inch  equals 
it  as  a whole,  even  cursed  as  it  is  with  a stup.d 
libretto  ? 

The  ballet  “Sylvia”  is  a recent  work  by  a com-i 
po-trof  the  modern  French  school,  Leo  Delibes, 
an  ope;-,  and  bullet  writer,  now  professor  of  .Mu-  | 
steal  Compositions  tho  P.-ris  Conservatoire.  1 
This  suite,  a most  charming  work,  is  a favorite 
concert  piece  in  Germany,  and  appears  la  tiw 
programs  of  M.  Fasdeioup.-.  It  is  bewitching  in 
melody;  the  instrumentation  is  rich  and  fall  of 
color;  tho  climax  is  ex  lemely  well  wrought  up,  j 
and  there  i3  an  utter  absence  of  the  common-  I 
place  and  vulgar  clap-trap  which  too  often  dis-  j 
figures  the  writings  of  the  Paris  school.  j 


Two  most  delightful  concerts  are  now  over.  ! 
The  attendance  was  remarkably  good,  taking 
into  consideration  tho  price  asked  (although  it 
was  not  unreasonable)  and  the  weather  of  lust  1 
evening.  The  thanks  of  every  musician  or  lover 
of  runsic  in  this  city  belong  to  the  manager  of 
Music  Hall,  who  has  given  Albanians  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  music  which  is  attracting  the 
attention  and  exciting  the  criticism  of  the  large 
cities  here  and  abroad,  played  by  a superb  or- 
chestra, and  under  tho  direction  of  Theodore 
Thomas. 

Kellogg  at  fflasic  Hall. 

In  1861  a youDg  American  girl  made  her  debut 
in  New  York  in  the  opera  of  Rigoletto.  She  was 
received  most  favorably.  Vanity  Fair,  one  of 
the  organs  of  the  curious  crowd  of  Bohemians 
who  nightly  met  at  Pfaff’s  with  their  unfortunate 
queen,  Ada  Glare,  criticised  the  opera  in  its  own 
flippant,  semi-cynical  manner,  but  it  had  nothing 
but  kind  words  for  the  young  girl.  Her  fortune 
was  then  made,  and  since  that  time  the  story  of 
her  success  is  trite  and  well  worn.  At  that  time 
we  had  few  native  singers.  The  element  of 
patriotism  and  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  the 
American  Eagle  entered  into  her  triumph.  She 
was  a product,  a bit  of  our  “ glorious  country, 
sir.” 

And  she  was  well  advertised. 

In  fact  she  was  the  first  of  the  class  of  which 
Miss  Emma  Abbott  is  the  great  exponent : Good, 
American,  generous  and  bard-workiDg.  So  the 
programs  state. 

Last  night  she  gave  her  farewell  concert,  and 
was  advertised  upon  the  program  as  America’s 
greatest  prima  dona,  a title  unfortunately  dis- 
puted by  Miss  Thursby  and  24  other  women. 
(The  most  magnetic  and  most  finished  singer  we 
caa  lay  claim  to,  Mrs.  Charles  Moulton,  the  lovely 
woman  with  the  golden  voice,  was  heralded  more 
modestly.  She  needed  not  such  advertising. ) This 
was  her  last  appearance  here  before  her 
marriage,  and  even  the  fact  that  she  was  to  be 
married  has  been  made  the  means  of  almost  pru- 
rient advertising,  just  as  her  devotion  to  her 
friends  and  noble  treatment  of  a mulatto  servant 
have  been  the  sources  of  personal  puffs. 

It  was  like  the  Jenny  Lind  boom  in  London. 

Miss  Kellogg  did  well  to  appear  in  concert  be- 
fore she  retired.  It  effaces  the  memory  of  her 
operatic  representations,  in  which  she  used  to 
play  with  her  audience,  guy  them,  frolic  coquet- 
tishly,  as  her  mood  might  be.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  her  singing,  her  acting  was  never 
praised  except  by  her  managers. 

Last  night  she  met  with  a warm  reception  and 
treated  her  audience  generously,  singing  five 
times.  Instead  of  the  aria  from  Ernani,  she  gave 
the  famous  aria  from  Traviata,  and  sang  it  ex- 
tremely well.  Her  other  selections  might  come 
under  the  head  of  wedding  notices.  The  song  of 
Randegger’s  lacked  the  breadth  and  majesty 
necessary  at  the  climax,  and  was  sung  most  sen- 
timentally throughout.  She  seems  to  have  lost 
the  perfect  control  of  her  upper  notes.  The 
greatest  fault  in  her  singing,  however,  is  this : 
there  is  no  composer,  no  composition— it  is  Miss 
Kellogg  who  is  kind  enough  to  sing. 

Signor  Brignoli  was  in  better  voice  than  when 
here  last  season,  and  Tagliapietra  gave  a noble 
interpretation  of  Faure’s  “Les  Rameaux.” 
Adamowski  has  improved.  His  bowing  is  ex- 
tremely good,  and  he  has  a surer  control  of  his 
flute  notes.  His  Polonaise  is  a light  composition, 
closing  with  rather  commonplace  aspeggios. 
Miss  Poole  is  a pleasing  contralto  with  some- 
what harsh,  low  tones.  L'ebling  played  the 
selection  by  Bendel  much  better  than  he  did  the 
Polonaise  by  Chopin;  and  Mr.  Giose  accompanied  j 
beautifully. 

The  audience  was  not  large,  but  it  was  de- 
cidedly enthusiastic,  and  every  number  of  the 
program  was  applauded  to  the  echo.  Whether 
the  interpretation  of  each  number  was  really  de- 
serving of  the  applause  received  is  another  ques- 
tion. 
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The  Royal  Middy  at  the  Iceland. 

The  Royal  Middy,  libretto  by  Zell  and  music 
by  Genee,  was  the  opera  given  by  the  Melville 
company  last  evening.  Under  the  name  of  the 
I Sea  Cadet  it  had  a great  run  in  Vienna,  and  in 
New  York  it  met  with  success  at  the  Thalia 
Theatre.  Then  Daly  brought  it  out  with  Catha- 
rine Lewes,  John  Brand  and  Hart  in  the  cast. 
This  company  appeared  in  Albany  some  seasons 
ago,  but  the  opera  did  not  then  meet  with  the 
I success  it  deserved. 

The  great  character  in  the  Royal  Middy  is  Don 
Jannario,  the  rich,  hot-blooded  Brazilian.  To 
him  are  given  strains  of  lovely,  sensuous  melody,  I 
full  of  the  hot  blood  of  the  tropics,  suggesting 
the  smell  of  Southern  flowers,  the  warm  perfumed 
air,  the  dances  of  unbridled  passion,  the  wild, 
delirious,  unrestrained  life  of  the  clime.  Those 
who  saw  Mr.  John  Brand  in  this  role  saw  the 
palpable  representation  of  a poet’s  idea.  Mr. 
Freeman,  who  last  night  acted  the  part,  had  not 
I the  delicately  sensual  idea  of  the  part;  there  was 
a bit  of  the  burlesque  throughout,  and  the  Bra- 
zilian gagged  aDd  relapsed  into  slang.  Nor  was 
Miss  Melville  at  her  beat  as  Fanchette. 

The  costuming,  as  a rule,  was  very  good,  as 
was  the  stage  grouping.  But  the  chorusses  were 
often  given  without  the  sense  of  time,  and  there 
was  a great  deal  of  singing  out  of  tune,  both  in 
the  solo  and  chorus  parts.  The  orchestra  was 
evidently  poorly  acquainted  with  the  score,  and 
the  conductor  seemed  to  have  but  little  influence 
with  his  men  and  the  singers. 

The  game  of  chess  in  the  second  act  was  origi- 
nally played  by  ballet  girls.  In  the  Daly  compa- 
ny the  chessmen  were  taken  by  children.  Last 
evening  real  chessmen  were  used,  and  the  spec- 
tacular effect  was  of  course  much  weakened. 

Mr.  Henderson,  who  took  the  part  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  Ceremonies,  made  but  little  of  a very  good 
part.  Miss  Delaro  seemed  to  be  continually  un- 
[ easy  because  she  had  nothing  in  her  role  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  audience. 

The  one  great  fault  to  be  found  with  the  Mel- 
ville company  wa3  seen  last  night,  as  in  all  of  the 
performances  thus  far  given.  There  is  a con- 
stant desire  to  overact,  to  gag,  and  to  turn  light 
opera  into  burlesque.  This  criticism  does  not 
apply  to  Miss  Melville,  Miss  Post  and  Mis3  Va- 
lerga,  who  are  far  above  their  sisters  in  the  many 
opera  companies  now  crowding  the  stage.  It 
does  apply  to  the  other  members  of  the  troupe. 

IVhether  the  Royal  Middy  will  ever  be  gener- 
erally  popular  is  a doubtful  question.  There  are 
but  few  caiching  melodies.  As  a spectacle  it  ad- 
mits of  elaborate  setting  and  picturesque  group- 
I ing.  As  an  opera  it  will  never  take  high  rank. 
To-night  Offenbach’s  opera,  Madame  Favart, 


will  be^iven. 


Madame  Favart  at  tlie  Iceland. 

Madame  Favart,  written  by  Jacques  Offen- 
bach, shortly  before  his  death,  was  given  last 
evening  by  the  Melville  Company  in  a very  satis 
factory  manner. 

The  opera  itself  has  not  the  reckless  dash  and 
defiant  melody  of  Offenbach’s  earlier  works,  but 
it  is  bright,  and  several  of  the  numbers  are  very 
pretty:  the  convent  song  in  the  first  act  and  the 
concerted  music  and  minuet  in  the  second,  for 
example.  Of  course  no  idea  of  the  instrumenta" 
tion  can  be  obtained  from  the  rough  draft 
played  from  by  the  small  but  excessively  noisy 
orchestra  of  last  night.  But  in  his  later  works 
Offenbach  showed  great  improvement  in  this 
respect,  so  much  so  that  Hanslic,  the  great  Get' 
man  critic,  gives  his  last  opera,  Les  Contes  dea 
Hoffman,  great  praise  for  the  simplicity  and  full- 
ness of  his  scoring  for  the  band.  Whatever  may 
be  his  sins  as  a composer,  and  they  are  many, 
his  works  are  seldom  dull,  often  graceful,  and  as 
a rule  abounding  in  melody. 

As  to  their  morality,  that  is  an  other  thing- 
They  are  simply  a forcible  expression  of  the 
time  he  lived  in  and  the  character  of  the  people 
who  made  him  for  a season  their  idol. 

Miss  Melville  was  a fascinating  Madame  Fav- 
art, showing  versatility  by  her  admirable  taking  of 
such  different  roles  as  the  part  demands.  Withal 
she  was  modest  and  womanly. 

Imagine  the  part  as  taken  by  a singer  like 
Tostee,  or Soldene. 

Mr.  Freeman  as  Favart,  the  actor,  showed  that 
he  could  act  with  power,  intelligence  and  humor, 
without  excessive  efforts  to  be  funny,  and  with- 
out incessant  gaggiDg.  It  is  a trying  part,  and 
it  was  admirably  played.  Only  once  did  he  call 
for  a laugh  by  introducing  local  allusions— the 
last  refuge  of  a man  not  funny  by  nature— a 
source  of  merriment  entirely  unnecessary  for  a 
man  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  powers  to  draw  from. 

Miss  Post  was  a pleasing  Suzanne,  and  the  un- 
pleasant character  of  the  Dobleman,  the  pre- 
served wreck  of  the  Fourteenth  Louis,  was  fairly 
taken  by  Henderson.  Had  it  been  more  forcibly 
played  it  doubtless  would  have  been  offensive, 
for  realism  sometimes  shocks. 

The  cornet  and  trombone  were  heard  without 
difficulty  in  every  part  of  the  theatre.  Itmight  be 
a good  idea  to  put  them  in  Pearl  street  in  front  of 
the  theatre,  the  time  being  given  them  by  an  elec- 
tric metronome.  The  chorus  in  this  case  could  be 
heard  as  well  as  seen.  The  waits  were  long,  the 
curtain  not  falling  until  half-past  eleven. 

This  afternoon  Boccaccio  will  be  given;  this 
evening  Pinafore. 


Josefly  at  Music  Hall. 

Rafael  Joseffy  has  lately  been  the  subject  of 
curiously  varied  criticism.  Each  number  of 
Freund’s  bright  paper  "Music”  has  contained 
articles  in  which  the  brilliant  virtuoso  has  been 
carefully  picked  to  pieces.  He  is  accused  of 
want  of  strength,  lack  of  soul;  he  is  compared 
to  a machine,  an  excellent  machine  to  be  sure, 
but  a machine.  He  has  been  called  clever,  cun- 
ning, a skillful  manipulator  of  the  soft  pedal. 
On  the  ether  hand,  many  writers  for  the  daily 
papers  praise  Joseffy  for  his  improvement  during 
the  last  year;  they  speak  of  a greater  power  of 
interpretation;  his  technique  is  as  perfect  as  ever, 
and  in  phrasing  and  breadth  of  conception  his 
progress  has  been  great — so  these  gentlemen 
claim. 

But  in  criticising  a pianist  like  Joseffy  this 
should  be  remembered:  that  each  person  who 
hears  and  criticises  the  performer  has  an  indi- 
vidual conception  of  the  composition  perfermed. 
It  is  easy,  for  instance,  to  say  that  Joseffy  does 
not  play  a certain  sonata  as  Von  Bulow  did;  the 
question  comes  up,  was  Von  Bulow’s  idea  a cor- 
rect one?  Who  is  to  decide?  Tradition  surely  is 
to  be  considered,  but  often  a great  genius  comes 
to  the  surface  who  by  his  magnetic  power  and 
mastery  of  his  instrument  brushes  away  tradi- 
tions an4  creates,  and  the  rapt  hearer  exclaims: 
"At  last  I hear  the  composer’s  idea;  I know  his 
purpose;  this  man  is  right;  others  are  forgotten,” 
Such  a genius  is  Rubenstein. 

One  speaks  of  Joseffy’s  playing  with  diffidence. 
His  technique  is  so  perfect;  he  does  so  many 
things  in  such  an  exquisite  manner,  that  the 
attention  is  diverted  from  his  faults  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  his  sins  of  omission.  The  Son. 
ata  Appassionata,  the  first  number  of  the  pro- 
gram last  night,  showed  conclusively  that  he  is 
not  by  very  nature  a successful  interpreter  o fV 
Beethoven.  In  the  first  movement  in  particular 
were  his  failings  seen. 

The  theme  of  mysterious  beauty  which  con- 
stantly recurs  was  played  with  forced  expression; 
the  repose  even  was  unnatural;  the  wild  cries  of 
pain  were  either  slighted  or  hysterically  treated. 
There  was  but  little  dignity.  And  so  in  the 
Andante,  the  legatissimo  accompaniment  of  the 
air  in  the  bass  was  rudely  hammered  out.  The 
third  movement  was  wonderfully  played  as  re- 
gards tempo  and  execution,  but  the  main  idea 
was  not  lovingly  treated,  neither  was  justice  done 
to  the  fiery  finale. 

But  in  the  Liszt  selections,  particularly  in  the 
Soirees  de  Vienne,  the  subjects  of  which  are 
taken  from  Schubert,  his  power  was  seen.  He  is 
a master  of  the  pianissimo.  No  technical  diffi- 
culties appal.  In  such  compositions  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Joseffy  has  an  equal. 

He  is  then,  judging  from  his  three  appearances 
in  this  city,  a great  virtuoso,  not  a genius,  not  a 
great  artist. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a pianist  of  his  promt 
nence  should  play  such  utter  trash  as  the  two 
compositions  to  which  his  name  was  affixed. 

Miss  Laura  Bellini  is  a pretty  woman  and  a 
verv  pleasing  singer.  The  audience,  few  in  num- 
bers, gave  her  a hearty  and  appreciative  recep- 
tion. 
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The  Kennedy  Family  at  Tweddle  Hall. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  the  Scottish  Vocalist,  assisted  by 
his  family,  gavo  a pleasant  entertainment  last 

evening. 

As  a rule  a “Family  Exhibition  ” is  a dreary 
show.  Messrs.  Schmidt  and  O’Harrigan  with 
Miss  Jonos  and  Miss  ilooley,  appear  under  the 
namo  of  the  “ Do  Garmo  Family.’’  One  of  them 
will  play  the  concertina;  another  “ gifted  at tiet  ’’ 
will  sing  a popular  melody  out  of  tune  and  out 
of  time  ; and  the  family  appear  in  the  finale  as 
bell  ringers. 

The  greatest  affection  is  commonly  shown  and 
the  “ sisters  ” sing  a duet  or  two  with  arms 
lovingly  entwined  about  each  other. 

But  last  night’s  program  was  made  up  of 
Scotch  ballads  which  were  introduced  and  com- 
mented upon  by  Mr.  Kennedy  in  an  easy  and  un- 
affected manner. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  who  by  the  way  bears  a curious 
resemblance  to  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Turveydrop 
in  the  first  edition  of  Bleak  House,  is  a very 
good  ballad  singer,  and  as  a mimic  and  delinea- 
I tor  of  Scotch  character  is  a gentleman  of  parts. 
Why  he  should  have  upon  his  program  the  air 
“Sound  an  Alarm,”  as  sung  by  Mr.  Robert 
Kennedy,  is  a little  to  be  wondered  at,  unless  he 
is  under  the  impression  that  Judas  Maccabeus 
was  a member  of  some  Scotch  clan  who,  by  an 
oversight,  neglected  to  divide  his  family  name. 

The  ballads  were  admirably  given  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  and  appealed  alike  to  those 
of  Scotch  descent  and  those  who  only  know  the 
Scotch  by  their  pathetic  songs  and  the  works  of 
Scott  and  Burns.  It  would  be  interesting,  were 
it  tho  proper  occasion,  to  point  out  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  national  music  of  Scotland, 
the  formation  of  the  scale  and  its  analogy  to  some 
of  the  so-called  Greek  modes  as  handed  down  to 
us. 

The  prefaco  of  the  program  was  “condensed 
from  a Halifax  paper."  It  contained  one  or  two 
statements  of  startling  structure  and  baffling 
meaning.  For  example:  “On  previous  occasions 
Mr.  Kennedy  excited  unexampled  enthusiasm 
among  the  sons  of  the  heather,  in  which  the  pub- 
lic generally  participated  to  a large  extent.’’ 
Whether  the  public  participated  in  the  heather, 
Mr.  Kennedy  or  the  enthusiasm,  is  left  to  imagi- 
tion  ; and,  indeed,  the  sentence  might  be  utilized 
by  the  New  York  Star  as  one  of  their  prize  conun- 
drums. The  last  sentence  of  the  preface  reads 
as  follows  : “'With  regard  to  the  members  of  Mr. 
K.’s  family  who  accompany  him,  two  of  them 
are  already  known  here,  and  the  .reputation  as 
vocalists  of  the  whole  stands  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  British  press  and  public.”  “Vocalists 
I of  the  whole’’— like  the  “mobled  queen”— is 
good,  is  very  good.  It  seems  strange  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  did  not  select  instead  of  this  lucubra- 
tion of  a gentleman  of  Halifax  any  one  of  the 
flattering  notices  which  lately  appeared  in  tho 
New  York  papers.  • 

Wednesday  night  the  entertainment  is  “A 
Night  wi’  Burns.”  It  promises  to  be  of  a very 
delightful  nature.  • 


Tho  Philharmonic  Club  at  music  Hall. 

This  season’s  program  or  tho  Young  Mon’s 
Association  was  pleasantly  varied.  A regular 
and  orthodox  course  of  lectures  becomes  a little 
monotonous  before  the  end  of  tho  course,  unless 
the  speakers  are  most  judicially  selected  and  the 
subjects  of  either  universal  interest  or  piquant 
in  their  rare  treatment.  Eloquent  men  arc  pass- 
ing away,  or  perhaps,  as  some  writers  claim,  elo- 
quenco  itself  is  becoming  tiresome,  old-fashioned, 

I out  cf  date;  it  is  even  associated  in  the  minds  of 
many  with  the  buff  vest  and  bluo  coat  with  brass 
buttons,  or  a family  portrait  with  the  orator 
pointing  towards  the  zenith,  in  the  background  a 
red  curtain  and  approaching  thunder  storm. 

The  introduction  of  concerts  in  this  year’s 
coarse  was  a moot  happy  change,  and  was  the 
means  of  providing  Albanians  with  the  delight- 
| ful  entertainment  of  last  evening.  It  is  seldom 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  any  chanr 
ber  music,  and  there  is  such  a wealth  of  compo- 
si  ions  written  for  clubs  like  tho  Philharmonic, 
that  it  is  to  bo  deplored  that  as  a rule  it  is  only 
by  going  to  Boston  or  New  York  that  this  species 
of  concert  can  be  heard. 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  Club  is  well  and 
favorably  known,  composed  as  it  is  of  artists  of 
the  reputation  which  they  so  well  deserve.  The 
program,  as  a whole,  might  be  called  of  a some- 
what popular  nature,  admirably  adapted  to  a lec- 
ture audience.  Had  it  been  of  a heavier  nature 
the  listeners  would  doubtless  have  not  been  so 
well  satisfied.  A curious  proof  of  this  truism 
was  seen  in  the  two  selections  played  so  excel- 
lently well  by  Mr.  Charles  Werner.  The  beauti- 
ful romansa  was  greeted  with  modest  applausaj 
while  the  Spanish  song,  a composition  of  little 
merit  but  of  marked  rhythm  and  effects  produced 
by  trickery  was  redemanded. 

The  hall  was  comfortabiy  filled  and  the  audi- 
ence evidently  highly  pleased.  Why  cannot  the 
manager  bring  this  club  of  accomplished  artists 
here  later  in  the  season? 


Patience  at  Tweddle  Hall. 

The  Haverly  Opera  Company  appeared  last 
evening  to  much  better  advantage  in  Patience 
than  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  they 
gave  it  at  the  Leland.  Mr.  Seymour  has  evi- 
dently made  a careful  study  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  Bunthorne,  and  is  certainly  a very 
amusing  man.  Even  his  gags  have  a Gilbertian 
flavor,  and  are  so  cunningly  and  quietly  intro- 
duced that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  between  text 
and  gloss.  His  make-up  and  action  are  excel- 
lent, and  in  repose  he  is  always  Bunthorne,  not 
Mr.  Seymour  resting  and  waiting  for  his  cue  to 
become  Bunthorne. 

Mr.  Pyke  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  imper- 
• sonating  Grosvenor,  although  he  sang  his  music 
in  better  style  than  some  of  his  predecessors  who 
have  played  hero.  Mr.  Dalton’s  Colonel  was  sim- 
ply bad  ana  not  to  be  endured,  and  Mr.  Hatch 
still  converses  in  a truly  Connecticut  manner. 
Miss  Orme  was  dignified  as  Lady  Jane,  and  did 
not  make  her  the  brazen  trollop  too  often  seen 
in  Patience.  Miss  Manfred  and  Miss  Howson 
were  vivacious  and  ladylike. 

The  singing  was,  as  a rule,  very  poor;  but  the 
beauty  of  the  groupings  and  the  clever  acting 
of  Mr.  Seymour  carried  the  opera  through. 

The  orchestra  was,  as  a whole,  from  out  of 
town,  and  an  agreeablo  relief  to  the  wild  inco- 
herence of  the  strings  and  snorts  of  the  brass  to 
which  we  are  unfortunately  accustomed.  The 
presence  of  a French  horn,  well  played,  was  re- 
freshing. 

It  may  perhaps  be  ungracious  to  say  that  after 
ail  it  was  not  the  Patience  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
as  conceived  by  them.  It  was  funny,  however, 
exceedingly  funny. 

To-night  the  Mascotte  will  be  given;  this  after- 
noon Patience. 


The  Jolly  Bachelors  ot  Tweddle  Hall. 

Mr.  John  A.  8tevens,  well  known  as  the  author 
and  actor  of  “Unknown”  (in  which  play  he  con- 
stantly and  somewhat  boisterously  proclaims  that 
under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  climos  “And  I , 
will  bo  your  faithfnl  dor-g"),  introduced  to  the  ] 
Albany  public  yesterday  afternoon  his  new  opera  ! 
company  in  the  comic  opera  of  The  Jolly  Bache- 
lors. 

Yesterday  was  Ash  Wednesday,  a cheerless, 
gloomy  day;  a fitting  day  for  tho  production  of 
the  opera. 

It  was  painful  to  see  such  a bright  and  pains- 
taking woman  as  Jennie  Winston  in  such  a play 
and  in  such  a company.  She  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  charming  Boccaccio  in  Von  8uppe’s  opera 
of  that  name  that  has  appeared  in  any  English  or 
American  opera  company.  8he  has  sparkle  and 
dash,  a fair  voice,  an  attractive  personal  appear- 
ance. But  in  this  new  opera  so  carefully  adver- 
tised and  loudly  heralded  she  was  as  out  of  place 
as  a rose  in  a barnyard. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act  the  theatre-goer 
naturally  inquired  what  was  the  meaning  of 
what  he  had  seen  and  tried  to  hear.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  he  tried  to  forget  what  he  had  seen  ! 
and  what  he  had  tried  not  to  hear. 

The  libretto  is  apparently  without  an  author; 
at  least  no  one  seems  desirous  of  claiming  it  as 
his  own,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  it 
has  ever  been  copyrighted.  There  has  been  no 
information  in  the  papels  about  any  commotion 
I at  the  Patent  Office,  and  indeed  all  is  apparently 
quiet  upon  the  Potomac.  The  author,  perhaps, 
modestly  remained  quiet,  expecting  a call  before 
the  curtain,  and,  again,  he  maybe  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  exercise  at  late  hours  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a policeman.  But  the  text  may  be  a 
translation  from  the  French  or  German  and  have 
suffered  in  the  process.  If  this  is  so,  the  wit  has 
evaporated,  and  in  the  place  of  sparkling  or  fun- 
ny dialogue  we  have  a coarse  play  where  the  wit 
is  of  that  primeval  and  rudimentary  order  which 
consists  and  is  founded  upon  the  heavy  fall  of 
the  funny  man,  which  fall  is  generally  accompa- 
nied by  a bnort  from  tho  trombone.  Happily 
j this  last  accompaniment  wTas  omitted.  There 
were  jokes,  to  be  sure,  and  puns,  and  suggestive 
as  they  were  of  the  tomb  and  churchyard  mould, 
they  provoked  much  laughter. 

In  a comic  opera  the  music  is  of  some  import- 
ance, and  it  is  well  even  when  there  are  only  two 
acts  to  have  at  least  one  tune  in  each  act.  The 
music  of  the  Jolly  Bachelors  is  the  work  of  a 
young  gentleman  and  shows  no  gift  of  melody, 
no  knowledge,  no  constructive  skill.  It  is 
simply  dreary,  and  it  must  be  as  painful  for  the 
orchestra  to  play  as  for  the  audience  to  hear.  To 
pay  even  the  slightest  critical  attention  to  it 
would  be  a wa.-te  of  time  and  words. 

And  how  could  a company,  however  well  se- 
lected, appear  to  advantage  either  musically  or 
dramatically  in  these  two  acts  of  rubbish?  Of 
Miss  Winston,  who  is  universally  and  deservedly 
a favorite,  mention  has  been  made;  and  to  those 
who  nad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Amy  Gordon 
in  Olivette  it  was  painful  to  see  her  suffering 
not  only  from  a cold  but  also  from  the  combined 
affliction  of  the  words  and  music  allotted  to  her- 
The  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  company 
went  through  their  respective  duties  with  the  for- 
titude of  the  early  Christian  martyrs,  who  have 
rec  -ived  due  and  merited  praise  at  the  hands  of 
religious  historians. 

The  orchestra  played  the  score  remarkably 
well  but  in  a necessarily  sad  and  chastened 
spirit.  The  brass  was  subdued;  the  conductor 
is  an  excellent  musician  and  successful 
chorus  master.  The  costumes  and  stage  group- 
ings were  pretty,  and  theso-called  minuet,  though 
hardly  in  the  style  of  that  dance  as  performed  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  Quatorzo,  was  graceful  and 
bewitching. 


I 


The  trouble  with  the  new  comie  opera  of  The 
Jolly  Bachelors  is  that  the  libretto  might  be  con- 
sidered bad  were  it  not  that  the  music  is  worse; 


and  the  music  might  be,  in  this  Lenten  season, 
forgiven  did  it  not  call  up  recollections  of  the 
ii  bretto. 
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Sherwood  at  Xweddle  Hall. 

Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood  gave  a piano  recital 
last  evening,  in  aid  of  those  moBt  worthy  institu- 
tions, the  Industrial  8chools.  The  audience  was 
smaller  than  the  sale  of  tickets  promised,  the 
night  being  so  unfavorable.  Mr.  Sherwood  is  a 
favorite  here,  and  deservedly  so.  He  does  net 
merely  show  great  technical  power,  performing 
gymnastics  and  subordinating,  phrasing  and 
i soul;  he  has  the  pcetie  spirit,  the  gift  of  inter- 
pretation. If  he  gives  a novel  reading  of  a well 
known  composition,  he  has  artistic  reasons  for 
so  doing,  and  he  is  most  highly  to  be  praised  for 
this,  that  he  takes  no  unwarrantable  liberties  for 
the  sake  of  displaying  his  technique.  Joseffy, 
when  last  here,  took  the  tempo  of  the  last  move- 
ment of  Beethoven’s  Sonata  Apassionata  at  furi- 
I ous  speed,  sacrificing  everything  to  the  vulgar 
wish  to  astonish.  Mr.  Sherwood  is  too  much  of 
' an  artist  to  be  guilty  of  such  quackery,  The 
program  was  a very  interesting  one.  The  selec- 
tions from  Chopin  were  exquisitely  played,  as 
was  the  Moment  Musicale  of  Schubert.  The,; 
effect  of  the  first  number  w as  well  nigh  ruined 
by  late  comers  and  the  incessant  chattering  of 
many  of  the  audience,  who  were  either  express- 
ing delight  in  a truly  feminine  way  or  possibly 
differing  from  Mr.  Sherwood’s  interpretation. 
The  noise  evidently  disturbed  Mr.  Sherwood,  and 
no  doubt  disgusted  him,  for  he  might  have  as 
well  played  in  a saw  mill  with  its  owners  three 
days  behind  their  contract.  It  is  a delight  to 
see  as  well  as  hear  Mr.  Sherwood’s  playing.  His 
varieties  of  touch  and  stroke,  his  execution  of 
rapid  scale  passages,  his  potamento  and  manner 
of  attacking  his  chords— these  he  may  have 
learned  from  Deppe — (according  to  Miss  Fay’s 
silly  and  gushingly  untrustworthy  book),  but 
surely  from  his  own  bead  did  he  learn  the  appli- 
cation of  the  theories  taught  him. 

The  next  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  Schools 
takes  plaoeon  theSlst,  when  “Art  Tableaux”  will 
be  given,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin,  of  Boston, 
and  Mr.  Bowditch,  of  this  city,  will  sing. 


The  Emerson  Concert  Company. 

Last  evening  a concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
“Molly  Stark  Monument’’  was  given  at  Tweddle 
Hall  by  the  Emerson  Concert  Company.  The 
program  as  a whole  was  of  a very  light,  catch- 
penny order.  The  audience  was,  however,  highly 
pleased,  and  insisted  upon  the  redoubling  of  a 
program  originally  too  long. 

The  soprano,  Mrs.  Helen  Carter,  is  by  all  odds 
the  best  singer  we  have  heard  this  season.  Her 
voice  is  of  beautiful  quality,  clear,  melodious, 
and  well  cultivated.  Her  execution,  notably  her 
trill,  is  well  nigh  faultless:  she  sings  with  great 
expression  and  at  the  same  time  does  not  over  do; 
she  does  not  prolong  a high  note  for  the  applause 
of  the  unthinking;  she  does  not  court  approval 
by  vulgar  selections  or  by  facial  contortions;  she 
is  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  a most  accom- 
plished artist.  Her  singing  of  the  famous  Cava- 
tina from  “Linda,”  in  which  her  simple  and  con- 
sequently effective  delivery  of  the  recitative  is  to 
be  particularly  commended,  showed  at  once  her 
natural  and  acquired  talents.  And  her  interpret- 
ation of  Bishop's  “Lo,  the  Gentle  Lark”  was  a 
feat  of  exquisite  vocalization.  Seldom  have  we 
heard  in  this  city  such  a charming  and  womanly 
singer.  Alter  the  raft  of  just-fledged  amateurs 
and  careless  prima  donnas,  after  the  wedding 
advertising  of  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  it  is  unal- 
loyed pleasures  to  hear  such  a true  singer  as 
Helen  Carter. 

In  Mrs.  Carter's  selection  from  Bishop  she  was 
charmingly  accompanied  by  Mr.  Van  Santvoord, 
who  played  the  flute  obligato.  In  his  solo  this 
gentleman  showed  marked  improvement,  both  in 
technique  and  conception . Ho  is  already  more 
than  a solo  player  of  promise. 

It  is  difflult  to  speak  with  patience  of  Mr.  De 
8eve,  the  violinist.  Ho  is  a j oung  man  of  great 
ability,  who  throws  everything  aside  for  the 
sake  of  exciting  admiration  by  trickery  and  gin- 
ger bread  business.  His  attack  is  often  coarse, 
he  is  often  out  of  tune.  He  evidently  thinks, 
with  Samson,  that  in  long  hair  is  strength,  and 
it  is  an  open  question  whether  his  arpeggios  are 
played  with  his  bow  or  forelock.  A musician 
should  cut  his  hair,  just  as  he  should  keep  his 
nails  clean.  If  long,  shaggy  and  dirty  hair  made 
an  artist,  thousands  would  go  about  the  streets. 
This  running  counter  to  good  taste  is  simply  a 
silly  affectation,  and  should  be  laughed  and 
jeered  away. 

Mr.  Gilder  is  a pianist  of  some  execution,  and 
Miss  Julia  May  is  a very  bad  alto  singer.  Why 
this  lady  should  sing  and  cause  woe  is  one  of  the 
mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence.  But 
p -rhaps  she  was  merely  allowed  to  appear  as  a 
shocking  example,  an  awful  warning. 

Mr.  Emerson  is  a well-known  performer  upon 
the  cornet,  that  beastly  instrument  so  well  suited 
to  a street  parade  or  seaside  picnic;  an  instru- 
ment brutal,  ear-3plitting  and  vulgar.  Given 
two  feet,  more  or  less,  of  brass,  and  good  lung 
power,  and  the  result  is  what  is  called  a cornet 
solo.  Unfortunately  it  is  a “popular  institu- 
tion,” and  has  succeeded  the  noble  trumpet. 
But  even  out  of  the  humble  concertina  as  much 
music  can  be  obtained,  and  fewer  square  inches 
of  disturbance  and  heart-wringing  agony. 
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{ Martha  at  Mimic  Hall. 

Miss  Emma  Abbott,  supported  by  Conly, 
Fabrini  and  Miss  Annandale,  saDg  in  Martha 

j last  evening  at  Music  Hall.  The  hall  was  crowded 
the  applause  tumultuous. 

Miss  Abbott  is  a singer  without  a voice,  method  j 
or  personal  magnetic  chaim.  She  was  poor  and  I 
as  a girl  had  many  hardships;  she  won  friends 
by  her  perseverance  and  she  went  to  Europe; 
she  came  back  and  the  story  of  her  life  and  the 
tale  of  her  heroic  refusal  to  sing  in  that  “wicked” 
opera  of  Traviata  were  spread  abroad  throughout 
the  country  by  untiring  and  farsighted  man- 
agers; she  now  commands  audiences  in  small 
cities  and  towns,  audiences  made  up  largely  of 
those  who  nad  always  shunned  the  theatre,  whose 
only  relaxation  had  been  a weekly  meeting  or 
occasional  lecture  course.  No  critic  of  any  repu- 
tation in  any  city,  large  or  small,  ever  praised 
her.  No  musician  ever  heard  her  with  pleasure 
There  is  no  theatre-goer  who  does  not  simply 
smile  at  her  futile  attempts  to  portray  anv 
emotion  upon  the  stage.  Yet  she  has  touched 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  “public  heart,” 
and  when  she  appears  the  applause  is  in  direct 
ratio  with  the  badness  of  her  singing.  What 
does  she  care  what  the  newspapers  say  so  long 
as  the  people  shout  and  stamp  and  the  manager 
views  the  house  with  a fat  smile  and  approving 
wink. 

Last  night  she  appeared  in  Martha,  in  which 
there  is  no  chance  to  display  her  “careful  study 
of  the  madhouses  in  Ohio,”  or  her  famous  kiss. 
Awkward,  ungraceful,  she  lounged  upon  the 
stage,  and  alternately  gushed  and  howled; 
and  when  she  sang  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer 
tumult  was  at  its  height. 

Miss  Abbott,  however,  should  not  be  ruthlessly 
condemned.  She  serves  a useful  purpose,  in  that 
she  is  to-day  perhaps  the  one  person  upon  the 
operatic  stage  who  is  in  every  detail  musically 
and  vocally  the  embodiment  and  example  of 
everything  to  be  avoided  by  any  young  singer 
who  wishes  to  excel. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Conly,  the  support 
was  worthy  of  the  star,  although  Sig.  Fabrini  at 
times  showed  considerable  power. 

The  chorus,  according  to  the  advertisements, 
was  very  large.  And  so  it  was.  There  were  four 
crtus  sopranos ; and  the  opera  would  not  have 
suffered  if  any  one  of  the  four  had  taken  theititle 
role. 
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Carmen  at  Dtutic  ilnll. 

Madame  Minnie  Ilauk  and  Btrakosch’s  “Grand 
Italian  Opera  CompRny”  appeared  at  Music  Hall 
la^t  night,  as  advertised. 

It  was  a close  call,  however. 

During  the  last  day  or  two  it  was  whispered 
about  that  the  troupe  was  in  trouble,  and  it  was 
feared  Mr.  Oliver’s  benefit  would  be  a drearier 
fizzle  than  the  first  attempt. 

George,  usually  ubiquitous  about  the  news- 
paper offices,  had  suddenly  departed— left  town- 
no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  him. 

The  New  York  papers  of  Monday  also  an- 
nounced that  Strakosch  had  failed;  that  salaries 
were  so  behind,  his  chorus  and  orchestra  had  de- 
serted him,  and  that  the  Boston  Musical  Festival 
having  been  a sorry  financial  failure,  the  hitherto 
irrepressible  Max  was  in  serious  danger  of  ar- 
rest. 

But  yesterday  the  troupe  arrived  in  Albany, 
and  Oliver,  merry  as  a cricket,  sauntered  along 
Pearl  street,  escorting  Madame  Minnie  Hauk. 

Just  before  the  curtain  rose  we  saw  him. 
“What’s  the  matter,  George;  where  have  you 
been?’’ 

“Been  ? Why  Tire  been  everywhere,’’  and  bis 
face  clouded  and  the  impediment  in  his  speech 
became  denser. 

“Sunday  night,  after  I bad  been  to  see  the 
newspapers  and  called  on  my  lady  friend,  I went 
home,  finding  there  a despatch  from  Minnie 
Hauk,  saying  that  Strakosch  had  gone  up,  and 
that  in  consequence  she  couldn’t  sing.  Ten 
minutes  later  I got  a despatch  from  Strakosch, 
saying: 

“Things  have  gone  badly.  Cancel  Albany  and 
Troy.  Cannot  play.” 

“Well,”  says  George,  “I  knew  that  if  Carmen 
wasn’t  done  here  I was  ruined  In  Albany.  So  I 
packed  my  sack  and  took  the  two  o’clock  train 
for  Boston,  arriving  there  Monday  morning. 
Found  things  worse  than  I expected;  ‘my  ver  teer 
freint’  Strakosch  dodging  out  of  sight;  the  chorus 
disbanded  and  gone  to  New  York,  the  company 
clamoring  for  money  due  them,  and  the  whole 
business  gone  to— Gehehna.  I arranged  with 
the  principals,  and  then  followed  the  crowd  to 
New  York;  got  a maccaroni  fellow  to  hunt  up 
the  chorus,  and  getting  them  together  offered  to 
pay  them  a week’s  salary  if  they  would  come  and 
sing  in  Albany  and  Troy.  They  agreed,  but 
wanted  to  see  the  money  first.  Then  I went  out 
and  tried  to  borrow  $500,  but  couldn’t.  Tele- 
graphed to  Albany  and  got  the  boodle  back  by 
telegraph  In  two  hours.  Showed  the  money  and 
offered  to  pay  the  chorus  and  orchestra  on  the 
pier  of  the  Albany  boats  Tuesday  night,  when 
they  showed  up.  Well,  they  showed  up  and  so 
did  the  company,  and  I slept  the  sleep  of  the  just 
when  I lay  down  in  my  stateroom  last  night.” 
“You  brought  the  entire  chorus  of  fifty  with 
you  ?” 

“Well  not  exactiy  fifty.  I wish  you  would  say 
in  the  morning  that  when  the  troupe  came  up  on 
the  night  boat  about  twenty  of  the  chorus  and 
ten  of  the  orchestra  were  tardy,  and  the  gang 
plank  was  pulled  jp  before  they  got  on  board 
and  so  they  were  accidently  left.” 

“ You  want  us  to  say  that  ?” 

“Can’t  you?”  and  the  manager  winked  pro- 
digiously. 

“Of  course  we  will  say  it.  Anything  else?’’ 
“ No,  only  that  I’m  going  to  kick  the  stuffing 
out  of  a French  nobleman  who  has  spoken  lightly 
of  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  company.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes  sir— and  say— kind-a  give  the  show  a 
■good  word  to-night  will  you  ?” 

“Certainly,  Mr.  Oliver,  and  will  express  also 
admiration  for  those  energetic  qualities  which 
have  stood  you  in  such  good  need  at  the  present 
time.” 


At  this  moment  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  one  of  the  Grandees  of  Spain  who  looking 
very  unwholesome  in  his  war  paint  had  come 
down  stairs  to  inquire  if  the  bull  fighter  was 
to  enter  the  ring  on  the  Beaver  street  side  of 
Seville,  and  also  that  the  Pyranees  had  been  sent 
to  Troy  by  mistake,  but  that  the  house  rocks 
could  be  used  very  comfortably  for  mountains. 

Then  up  went  the  curtain  and  Bizet’s  great 
opera  was  ruthlessly  murdered  “for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  George  E.  Oliver.”  To  be  sure  he  was  not 
so  much  to  blame  for  the  miserable  performance 
as  was  that  old  fox  Strakosch,  who  is  again  in 
trouble  and  as  of  old  full  of  false  statements  and 
convenient  telegrams.  For  the  third  time  in 
half  a dozen  years  he  has  swindled  the  Albany 
public  and  has  stood  at  the  theatre  entrance, 
grinning  sardonically  at  the  poor  victims  of  his 
cupidity. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Miss  Hauk  was  the 
ideal  Carmen,  the  fascinating  cigarette  girl  who 
is  for  sale  and  openly  declares  it,  who  loves  for  a 
week,  and  leads  men  to  forget  heaven  and  hell. 
But  she  was  60  heavily  handicapped  by  the 
surroundings  and  so  evidently  enraged  by  the 
wretched  xompany  gathered  here  under  the 
Strakosch  name  that  she  was  not  at  her  best, 
though  she  showed  her  bravery  in  even  appear- 
ing upon  the  stage.  To  play  her  part  perfectly 
she  needed  a passionate  Don  Jose  who  could 
kindle  in  her  the  fire  of  lust,  however,  soon 
in  her  caprice  it  was  to  be  quenched;  and  with 
all  kindness  towards  Lazzarini  who  sang  better 
than  we  have  ever  heard  him,  he  was  not  the 
Don  Jose  of  Bizet’s  opera,  the  gallant  soldier 
who  fired  by  a wanton’s  eye  became  a traitor  to 
his  army  and  his  home,  content  with  her  to  live 
anywhere,  so  long  as  she  allowed  his  caresses, 

(content  after  her  desertion  with  nothing  but  her 
death.  Nor  is  his  voice  heavy  enough  for  the 
part  which  is  a most  arduous  role  for  the  tenor- 
The  orchestra  and  chorus  were  of  the  true  Stra- 
kosch brand,  and  did  their  best  to  ruin  the 
opera. 

They  succeeded  in  their  attempt. 

And  then  Gustavus  Hall  was  exhumed  from 
some  suburban  retreat  and  trained  to  shout  the 
Toreador’s  song.  Nothing  but  deep  respect  for 
Mr.  Oliver  prevented  the  people  present  ffiom 
taking  to  the  woods  at  the  first  sound  of  Mr. 
Hall’s  voice.  The  last  time  Mr.  Hafl  appeared 
above  our  horizon,  he  sang  the  Moor  in  Girofle— 
and  he  sang  the  Toreador’s  part  just  as  he  sang 
Mazourk’s.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  Miss  Rose- 
wald  who  went  through  the  business  of  Michaela, 
attacking  her  notes  as  a zealous  carpenter  as- 
saults with  his  gouge  a stick  of  timber.  She 
soared  and  came  down;  she  came  down  and 
soared;  and  bets  were  evenly  divided. 

And  she  would  not  stop. 

The  second  act  was  the  least  disfigured,  some 
of  the  concerted  music  being  creditably  done. 

Mr.  Oliver  has  brought  here  the  Thomas  or- 
chestra and  Wallack’s  Company;  he  also  brought 
Lazare.  He  had  a benefit  and  Strakosch,  the 
honorable  manager,  in  whom  the  innocent  and 
unsophisticated  Oliver  confided,  stabbed  him  in 
the  back. 

The  result  was  Carmen  as  given  last  night. 

The  house  wa  3 a large  one. 


WAGNER  AND  BAYREUTH. 


Concerning  Mr.  Freund’s  Paul  Pry 


The  Old  Theatre  and  the  New. 

Dresden,  Sept.  9, 1882. 
Unluckily  or  luckily,  I have  not  seen  the  com- 
ments of  the  American  correspondents  upon  the 
Parsifal  performance,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Frank  Potter's  delightfully  vague  opinions  in  the  I 
N.  Y.  Herald  of  July  27tb,  a carefully  written  I 
and  highly  eulogistic  sketch  in  the  Nation,  and 
an  extraordinary  letter  in  Music  and  Drama,  in 
which  Wagner’s  house  is  described— outside,  in- 
side, kitchen  and  backyard — furniture,  decora* 
tions  and  cooking  utensils.  The  writer,  a Mr. 
Lachmund,  was  seized  with  deep  emotion  at  “the 
unusual  favor  of  visiting  the  home  of  this  illus" 
trious  genius,  etc.,”  and  was  “spell  bound’’  and 
“stood  as  if  in  a trance,”  like  the  “Brother”  in 
the  once  popular  ballad  who  was  reported  to  be 
fainting  at  some  stranger’s  door.  Fortunately 
for  us  all  ho  recovered  sufficiently  to  notice  that 
even  the  air  in  the  house  “seemed  different  from 
elsewhere.”  (This  remark,  however,  applies  to 
all  German  houses).  He  then  went  through  “the 
large,  elegant  and  poetical  rooms”  with  the  eye 
of  a SDob  and  the  painstaking  accuracy  of  an 
auctioneer.  He  raised  the  piano  covers;  he  fum- 
bled Liszt’s  manuscripts;  he  examined  the  writ- 
ing desk. 

Nor  did  he  overlook  the  cigar  box. 

The  wood  box  and  spittoon  alone  seem  unex- 
plored. 

After  two  columns  of  this  minute  description, 
Mr.  L.  remarks,  “In  leaving  the  house  I ob- 
served two  noble  looking  dogs  lying  in  the  grass 
at  the  side  of  the  house.  I was  so  affected  by 
what  I had  seen  in  the  rooms,  of  the  tone  and 
word  poet,  that  even  these  brutes  appeared  dif- 
ferent to  me  from  ordinary  dogs.  It  seemed  as 
though  they  understood  that  they  were  guarding 
the  premises  of  a wonderful  man.” 

And  again  his  emotion  overcame  him. 

It  is  singular  that  an  article  like  the  one  from 
which  I have  taken  a few  sentences  appeared  in 
such  a clever  paper  as  Freund’s  Music;  but  it  was 
August,  hot  weather,  and  there  was  space  to  fill. 
Had  I seen  it  in  a German  paper  it  would  not 
have  surprised  me.  For  here  friends  and  enemies 
distort  language  and  wrench  the  dictionary  in 
praise  and  censure.  The  mountain  constantly  is 
in  labor.  Wagner  is  always  on  the  pedestal. 
Wagner  is  ever  posing.  « 

* * * * * 

I was  in  Bayreuth  the  last  week  of  August  and 
saw  the  final  representation  of  Parsifal.  It  is 
probably  blasphemous,  if  not  actually  commit- 
ting the  unknown  sin,  to  laugh  at  any  point  or 
feature  of  Wagner’s  last  music-play,  and  had  any 
one  during  the  performance  worn  any  facial  ex" 
pression  save  that  of  rapt  attention  and  religious 
sfre,  he  would  at  once  have  been  killed  in  his 

I'lsat  by  the  blue  umbrella  of  some  nicotinized 
Wagnerite,or  been  compelled  during  the  intermis- 
sion to  eat  double  portions  of  the  raw  ham  and 
pork  with  which  the  Germans  sustain  life  through 
the  six  terrible  hours  from  four  until  ton. 

Seeing  Parsifal  is  a good  deal  like  church-goiDg 
in  New  England  twenty  years  ago,  when  every 
body  stood  up  during  the  long  prayer,  and  after 
service  ate  doughnuts  and  cheese  in  a convenient 
graveyard.  Everything  in  the  play  is  lugubri" 
ously  solemn.  The  groaning  king  and  wicked 
sorcerer  are  solemn;  so  is  eccentric  Sundry,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  her  get-up  closely  resembles 
the  negro  wench’s  in  Johnson  & Power’s  “ Plan- 
tation Scenes.”  The  flower  girls  who  are  sup- 
posed to  tempt  Parsifal,  were  painfully  serious 
in  their  coqueting.  So  in  the  scene  between 
Kundry  -and  Parsifal,  where  after  a series  of 
howls  from  Materna,  she  finally  kisses  him  hard 
and  long,  the  solemnity  of  the  actors  is  some- 
thing appalling,  and  Parsifal  is  hardly  to  be 
i blamed  for  being  very  ungentlemanly  to  Kundry 
j and  saying  “Go  ’way!”  Ever  since  the  time  of 
I Joseph,  the  beauty  of  the  temptress  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  victory  or  defeat. 


And  there  is  no  denying  that  parts  of  the  sa- 
cred opera  or  play  or  what-you-will  are  very  im- 
j pressive;  though  there  is  a tendency  at  times  to 
overdo  the  “intensity,”  and  the  effect  of  the 
march  of  the  Knights  of  the  Grail  was  somowhat 
ruined  by  a two-to-the-right  and  kick-with-your- 
left-leg  step,  not  very  unlike  the  famous  advance 
of  Dionysius,  Li  via  and  the  Roman  army  in 
Photos. 

The  audience  sat  it  out  like  men.  I now  un-  ! 
derstand  and  appreciate  the  com  age  and  staying 
powers  of  the  German  nation.  Although  with 
you  Parsifal  is  now  an  old  story,  I was  strongly 
tempted  to  give  you  four  or  five  columns  of  a 
“searching  analysis,”  illustrated  by  a map.  They 
actually  do  this  over  here.  They  have  devoted  a 
volume  or  two  to  Parsifal’s  elucidation,  and  they 
actually  print  a guide  book  with  diagrams- 
| Whenever  anything  like  a melody  appears  it  is  ! 

1 printed  on  a separate  page,  and  Wagner’s  ad' 
mirers  shout  with  joy  “Here  is  one.  You  see  he 
can  vtfBa.  tune  after  all.”  The  same  stuff  that 
has  been  written  by  a certain  school  of  German 
writers  concerning  Shakespeare  is  now  written 
about  Wagner.  It  comes  under  the  expressive 
Chicago  phrase  of  “hog  wash,”  a coarse  term, 
not  without  its  merit. 

Prominent  among  these  men  is  Mr.  Wolzogen 
who  has  a charming  style  with  great  command 
of  language.  Like  the  Western  orator,  he  has 
nearly  succeeded  in  getting  “eagle”  and  “bugle” 
in  the  same  sentence.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
his  “Guide  through  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelung 
The  very  first  scene  is  already  of  the  highest  im- 
portance as  regards  the  whole,  laid,  as  it  is,  in 
' the  pure  and  spotless  element  of  the  water,  from 
which,  according  to  the  teaching  of  my  theology, 
proceeds  all  existence,  and  therefore  it  naturally 
follows  all  dismembering,  all  individual  breaking 
up  of  primeval  unity  according  to  the  law  of  ap- 
pearance, and  at  the  same  time  all  demands 
made  by  one  individual  atom  upon  another 
and  all  guilt.” 

With  many  others  I found  the  first  act  a mas- 
terpiece of  cleverness,  assisted  by  talent.  As  of 
old,  Wagner  calls  into  play  every  devise  of  the 
stage  carpenter;  he  treats  the  voices  as  instru- 
ments, merely  accessory,  hardly  necessary  to  the 
work;  his  climaxes  are  as  effective  as  ever,  and 
the  leading-motive  business  is  worked  to  death. 
And  with  many  others  I found  the  second  and 
third  acts  inferior  and  wearisome.  The  Nation 
correspondent,  I know,  was  in  a quiver  of  en- 
joyment from  beginning  to  end,  and  in  his  or  her 
account  bursts  forth  in  lyric  strains.  Her— it 
must  be  a woman — emotions  find  vent  in  such 
i beautiful  passages  as  the  following : “The 
sounds  rising  from  the  mystic  abyss  are  not 
localized  by  the  hearer.  They  seem  to  come  from 
the  stage  itself— to  hover  about  the  singers  as  its 
fragrance  does  about  a rose;  and  the  music  thus 
gains  that  exquisite  charm  which  alone  belongs 
to  invisble  music,  as  all  those  know  who  have  ever 
been  waked  up  in  the  morning  by  a serenade.." 

Yes,  the  Nation  correspondent  must  be  a 
woman.  I fear  the  beauty  of  her  comparison 
will  be  lost  to  you  in  Albany,  where  the  only 
morning  serenades  are  the  hoarse  shouts  of  five 
. o’clock  State  street  butchers,  or  the  drunken 
cheers  of  detained  rounders. 

The  “average”  man  if  asked  during  the  per- 
formance what  he  thought  of  it,  would  have 
answered  with  honest  Christopher  Sly : 

“’Tis  a very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam 
lady;  would  ’twere  done  I ” 

In  the  heart  of  the  town  of  Bayreuth  stands  an 
old  theatre  with  clumsy,  heavily  gilded  walls 
and  ceiling,  with  cramped  boxes  and  narrow, 
stairways,  built  for  the  pleasure  and  glory  of 
Frederick  and  Sophia.  It  was  the  court  theatre; 
for  little  Bayreuth  had  its  court  and  palace.  The 
palace  is  dreary  and  apparently  desertai,  and  in' 
the  garden  pond  a black  swan  swims  lazily, 
watching  over  the  children  as  they  play,  filling 
the  place  of  frivolous  nurserymaid  who  ogles 
some  passing  stunted  soldier.  This  theatre  is 
small  and  the  stage  not  large  enough  for  Master 
Wagner’s  works;  but  there  is  room  enough  for 
Don  Juan  to  ask  the  Statue  to  sup  with  him;  , 


Cherubino  can  flirt  to  heart’s  content;  the  Pos- 
tillion can  teli  his  story  and  crack  his  whip; 
Rosina  can  escape  her  guardian’s  eye;  Fra 
Diavola  sing  his  serenade;  Amina  can  walk  in 
sleep,  and  Caspar  cast  the  seven  bullets.  But  I 
forget.  These  operas  are  founded  on  unworthy 
subjects,  they  amuse,  they  are  dubbed  by  the  ex- 
treme Wagnerites  “children’s  music.”  You  see 
they  were  not  written  from  a metaphysical  stand- 
point. They  have  been  guilty  of  pleasing  many 
people,  of  evoking  tears  and  laughter.  Many  a 
lovely  woman  with  wig,  powder,  perfume  and 
patches,  seated  in  this  theatre  when  the  curious 
gilding  was  a little  fresher,  has  swung  her  fan  to 
the  Minuet  in  Don  Juan  and  secretly  mourned 
the  hero’s  fate.  Many  a lover  has  seen  the  breast 
of  his  mistress  heave  as  the  Page  vainly  sighed 
out  his  love  to  the  noble  Countess.  Lover  and 
mistress  are  with  the  snows  of  yester-year;  the 
music  is  to-day  as  fresh  and  sweet  and  passionate 
as  when  they  sat  and  list  ened  and  loved. 

But  these  men,  Mozart,  Rossini,  Auber  and  the  ’ 
goodly  company  of  opera  writers,  are  now  to  be 
shelved,  so  say  the  lights  of  the  new  school. 
They  treated  only  of  human  life;  they  set  stories 
to  music,  stories  made  up  of  nothing  but  life, 
love  and  adventure.  They  did  not  take  subjects 
from  mythology,  they  did  not  tax  the  resources 
of  the  stage  machinist,  they  did  not  work  for 
“art’s  sake.” 

This  is  all  true.  They  simply  sang  becanse 
they  could  not  help  it.  They  wrote  for  money, 
just  as  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays.  They  did 
not  spend  their  time  in  formulating  theories  or 
founding  schools.  They  wrote  imperishable 
strains.  A child  can  enjoy  their  operas;  the 
most  learned  scholar  can  find  delight  in  their  j 
constructive  skill.  ' 

Rossini  cooking  his  dinner  at  his  villa  near 
Paris  and  writing  the  Stabat  Mater  and  Le  Petit 
Messe;  Auber  dying  broken-hearted  when  his  j 
loved  France  was  humiliated;  Donizetti  in  the 
mad  house;  Bellini  cut  down  in  his  youth;  Mo- 
zart playing  skittles  and  drinking  punch  with 
Michael  Kelly,  writing  that  he  might  have  enough 
for  his  wife  and  self— these  men  were  not  mas- 
ters, they  were  simply  “music  makers.” 

And  I think  if  they  were  now  living  they 
would  be  content  to  be  so  called. 


BERLIN  BEER  KNEIPES. 

Kiiel»t  or  Drendcn  v«.  Iftarle  of  Berlin. 

Berlin,  Oct.  23,  1882. 

Let  no  ono  expect  from  the  heading  of  this 
letter  the  statistics  of  beer  production  and  con- 
sumption. Let  no  one  look  fora  wild  invective 
against  “The  Curse  of  Rum  and  his  Brother 
Devil  Gambrinus.”  Nor  should  any  one  expect 
the  hymning*of  the  praises  of  Intoxication  and 
unbridled  Licentiousness.  Here  the  liquor  ques- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  or  politics. 
It.  is  truo  Bismarck  has  raised  his  voice  against 
beer  drinking;  but  he,  alas,  proposes  wine  as  a 
substitute,  fearing  lest  the  continued  guzzling  of 
malt  liquors  may  do  harm  to  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  Germans.  Elections  come  and 
go;  but  beer  does  not  enter  as  a disturbing  ele- 
ment—it  only  quenches  the  thirst  of  the  heated 
voter.  This  letter  is  not  written  with  argumen- 
tative intent.  It  is  simply  an  account  of  a curi- 
ous feature  of  Berlin  life,  a description  of  the 
Beer  Kneipe,  so  called. 

And  in  the  first  place,  the  reason  why  a room 
given  up  to  the  sale  and  drinking  of  beer,  where 
the  waiters  are  girls,  should  be  called  “kneipe,” 

' is  not  fully  understood. 

The  word  in  its  primary  meaning  is  “an  in- 
strument for  pinching’’;  its  next  meaning  is 
“the  gripes”;  in  the  third  and  last  place,  it  is  "a 
j common  beer  or  wine  house.”  Can  there  be  any 
possible  connection  between  the  second  and  third 
definitions'?  This  is  a question  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  that  venerable  body  of  wiseacres 
known,  I believe,  as  the  Institute;  though  why 
these  respectable  gentlemen  are  collectively  call- 
ed an  Institute  is  another  question,  one  not  yet 
solved  by  them,  no  doubt  an  embarrassing  one, 
equal  to  the  famous  queries  of  “what  song  did 
the  Sirens  sing?”  and  “what  name  did  Achilles 
take  when  he  hid  himself  among  women?” 

As  regards  the  appearance  and  furniture  of  the 
room  itself  it  does  not  differ  from  the  run  of 
beer  houses.  One  may  have  a piano,  another  I 
may  have  a billiard  table  or  two,  just  as  may  be 
the  fancy  of  the  individual  owner.  He  may 
affect  dogs  of  morose  nature  and  heavy  jaw,  or 
he  may  delight  in  the  meaningless  shrieks  of 
canary  birds;  he  may  have  a sentimental  picture 
or  two  upon  the  walls,  or  if  he  be  of  hilarious 
disposition  he  may  adorn  his  low  arches  and  bar- 
ren wastes  of  plaster  with  quotations  from  ob- 
scure and  no  doubt  rake-belly  poets,  such  as  once 
enlivened  the  abode  of  my  old  friend,  Mr.  N. 
Engel  of  Green  street,  Albany.  The  Berlin  Kneipe 
as  a rule,  has  girl  waiters,  but  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this;  so  too  in  the  Kneipe,  the  beer 
called  for  is  generally  a black  beer  known  as 
Patzenhofer,  sold  at  about  03  a glass.  This  beer 
is  of  peculiar  flavor,  and  the  relish  for  it  is  said 
to  be  an  acquired  taste  like  the  appetite  for  to- 
matoes or  olives.  Mome  are  a long  time  in  the 
acquit  ing,  to  others  the  first  glass  is  as  mother’s 
milk.  It  can  be  drunk  in  large  quantities  without 
unpleasantly  affecting  the  head,  stomach  or  legs, 
and  its  effect  reminds  one  of  the  story  told  by 
Besant  and  Rice  in  one  of  their  delightful  novels, 
about  an  old  North  of  England  farmer  who,  hav- 
ing been  accustomed  every  night  of  his  life  to  go 
to  bed  most  thoroughly  drunk  on  strong  Honor, 
visited  a friend  in  a southern  county.  The  beve- 
rage produced  the  first  night  of  his  visit,  was 
cider  of  a mild  nature.  The  northerner  having 
poured  down  glass  after  glass  without  receiving 
his  usual,  and  in  fact,  desired  stroke  of  paralysis) 
having  reached  the  thirtieth  glass  or  so,  finally 
broke  the  long  continued  silence  by  the  remark, 
“This  is  weary  work,  this  is  weary  work.” 

'X-  * .V. 

Julian  Hawthorne  may  have  acted  very  badly 
about  the  publication  of  an  alleged  manuscript 
of  his  father’s;  I believe  the  matter  is  not  yet 
settled;  but  besides  his  remarkably  clever  and 
long  winded  story  of  “Garth,”  he  has  written  an 
analysis  of  Saxony  and  Saxon,  called  “Saxon 
Studies,”  which  for  cool  malignity  and  truthful, 
measured^iiM^aggggii^  invective,  is  per- 
haps only  equalled  by  the  famous  chapter  upon 


Napoleon  the  Third  in  Kinglake’s  “Crimea.”  In 
this  book  ho  describes  a Dresden  beer  vault  and 
its  girl  waiter;  but  If  I remember  correctly  his 
tilario  was  a sort  of  amiable  cow;  a stolid,  impas- 
sivo  Saxon;  plain,  if  not  ugly— with  greased  hair. 

The  Kneipe — in  the  Berlin  sense  of  tho  word- 
does  not  flourish  on  Smxon  soil;  the  girls,  to  be- 
gin with,  are  not  attractive,  for  one  can  live  in 
I Dresden  four  months  without  seeing  in  opera, 
park  or  street,  a handsome,  pretty  or  beautiful 
woman.  And  in  Dresden,  instead  of  the  Kneipe, 
wo  have  the  beer  room  proper,  of  which  Knoist’s 
is  the  most  celebrated. 

The  proprietor  himself— Mr.  Kneist— resembles 
in  face  the  Chandos  Shakspeare.  He  bows  as 
you  enter,  courteously  but  with  a proper  sense 
of  his  own  dignity.  If  you  know  him  well 
enough  he  shakes  your  hand,  and  the  first  hand- 
shake given,  at  once  establishes  you  in  the  eyes  of 
the  boy  waiters.  Is  is  like  having  credit  at  home 
and  being  called  by  your  first  name  by  the  affable 
gentleman  behind  the  bar.  And  Mr.  Kneist  has 
justly  this  air  of  dignified  reserve;  like  Justice 
Shallow,  he  has  lands  and  beeves;  helms  a famous 
collection  of  coins;  and  it  is  said  that  on  occa- 
sions of  national  rejoicing  he  rivals  tho  famous 
feat  of  the  Bassonipierre  who  emptied  his  enor- 
mous riding  boot  to  the  health  of  thirteen  can- 
tons. Here,  too,  is  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
American  Club  of  Dresden,  where  members  come 
allured  by  noble  chops  and  steaks,  fresh  from  the 
gridiron — that  worthy  implement  30  ignored  in 
Germany  and  slighted  for  the  frying  pan.  Go  in 
there  of  an  evening  and  through  the  thick  smoke 
you  will  see  celebrities  from  all  parts  of  the  globe 
— that  is  if  you  are  willing  to  believe  what  yoji 
hear.  In  a corner  sits  a Russian  who  is  said  to 
have  spent  $60,000  in  Paris  in  giving  a dinner  to 
a dozen;  he  now  livgsi  on  a few  marks  a day. 
You  have  all  known  him;  last  year  he  was  in 
California,  some  time  before  he  was  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  called  “Coal  Oil.  Johnny;”  he 
generally  subsides  into  the  occupation  of  driving 
a horse  car.  But  this  one  is  really  a singularly 
interesting  man,  in  appearance  and  looks  pre- 
pared for  either  fortune.  An  American  is  drinks 
ing  his  beer;  he  owns  all  New  York  from  Frank- 
lin square  to  114th  street;  at  least  so  his  friend 
says.  Each  week  new  faces  present  themselves,  but 
there  is  always  a man  in  the  place  who  owns  the 
, greater  part  of  New  York;  and  he  is  contented 
with  beer  and  eats  soup,  as  if  he  simply  owned  a 
few  shares  in  the  Chemical  Bank. 

if  •?  it  * k 

But  Marie  of  Berlin  smiles  the  first  time  you 
enter  the  Kneipe.  8he  does  not  try  to  fascinate 
you  like  a variety  hall  charmer;  her  greeting  is 
the  custom  of  the  place;  her  smile  and  hand- 
shake are  not  for  you  alone,  O,  susceptible  and 
vain  young  fellow!  They  are  for  all  who  come 
and  buy  the  black  beer,  and  give  her  the  custo- 
mary trinkgeld.  She  will  sit  down  for  a while 
and  talk  with  you  if  she  ig  pot  too  busy.  But 
exhibitions  of  freshness  and  compliments  are  out 
of  place;  she  prefers  a plate  of  hot  meat  or  a mug 
of  beer;  too  often  though  she  has  a cold  and 
must  drink  a glass  of  red  wine,  which  will  cost 
you  12  She  is  g prosaic  little  body  and  has  no 
Xme  for  protpiscnqug  flirtation;  two  days  does 
she  work  from  f in  the  morning  until  1 at  night 
and  the  third  day  is  her  own,  to  sleep  or  walk  or 
go  to  the  theatre.  And  does  she  delight  in  the 
Walhalla,  where  the  Schaffer  family,  wondeaful 
gymnasts,  break  their  joints  nightly,  and  Miles. 
Adelina  and  Elisa  fly  through  the  air  and  hang 
suspended  “ iro^i  yonder  slender  rope.”  By  no 
pieans;  a heartrending  melodrama  or  tragedy 
stuffed  with  swollen  epithets,  suits  her  far 
better, 

Is  Marie  pretty?  She  has  a trim  little  figure 
neatly  dressed  in  black;  her  white  apron  is  as 
clean  as  a Q uaker  woman’s;  her  hair  is  brushed 
smoothly  and  coiled  behind,  black  and  abundant; 
black  eyes,  a well  shaped  nose,  a rosebud  mouth, 
soft  liftle  hands  and  a light  step— thus  does  she 
move  about  the  room,  lighting  up  the  gloom  of 
the  smoky  place,  her  voice  of  music  asserting 
itself  by  very  contrast  with  the  rancorous  tones  of 
the  beer  guzzlers. 


whfsl^  J shocp  of  red  hair  and  scraggly 
Whiskers  speaks  to  her.  Alphonse  Karr  says  that 
we  begin  to  die  with  the  fall  of  the  first  tooth:  if 
this  is  so,  German  women  die  young.  But  Marie’s 

I miVuna  fell0WS  OC(:asionally 

an  arm  about  hey  or  squeeze  her  hand-  she 

is  apparently  quiet  and  self-contained.  Hm  she 

| likesT  aU1°CS  thCm  al';  haa  Shc  her  like«  °r  dis- 

I tlm°  gocs  on;  crowd  thins;  poor  Mario 
uot  haying  so  much  to  do,  puts  her  head  upon 
the  tablo  and  yawns;  twice  does  the  elderly  man 
by  the  stove  call  before  she  hears;  will  they  never 

[ Marie<J<>me'~ifc  “ ne“?ly  011  e °'c!ock’  pood  night, 
What?— yes,  she  is  fast  asleep. 

Philip  Hale.  I 

A LOOKER  ON. 

An  Outward  View  of  the  German 
Girl  in  Street  and  Theatre. 

Special  Correspondence  cf  the  Express. 


Berlin,  Dec.  17,  1882. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  no  German  essayist  or 
novelist  of  note  has  made  a careful  sketch  of 
the  German  woman,  her  life,  theories  and  prac- 
tices. Of  course  the  women  portrayed  by  them 
are  women  who  live  in  Germany,  but  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  pages  of  German  literature  as  indi- 
genous to  the  soil ; they  are  conventional  types 
to  be  met  wi  h in  every  laud.  Thackeray  and 
Hardy  have  drawn  immortal  characters  from 
their  knowledge  of  their  country  women;  and 
Balzac  and  the  swarm  of  his  followers  have 
elaborated  their  sketches  with  the  art  and  pa- 
tience of  the  old  Dutch  painters  until  their  wo- 
men stand  beforo  us  palpitating  and  cozening, 
illogical,  often  repelling,  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
loveable.  It  is  difficult,  however,  for  any  one  to 
treat  of  the  women  of  his  land.  He  may  specu- 
late, he  may  assign  reasons  for  the  behavior  of 
his  puppets,  having  in  mind  his  friends  and 
enemies;  but  however  skillfully  constructed  his 
doll  may  be,  it  is  not  a woman.  For  what  man 
can  possibly  understand  her— whether  in  speak- 
ing of  her  he  always  writes  as  it  were  with  head 
uncovered  in  the  true  Tupper-Coventry  Patmore 
vein,  or  with  rude  Balzac  bluntly  says:  “Every 
, woman  lies.  Every  woman  has  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  thousand  ways  of  saying  ‘ No,’ 
and  a million  ways  of  saying  ‘yes’.” 

Aud  when,  after  all,  a novelist  creates  in  the 
world  of  literature  a woman  for  all  time,  the 
country  in  which  she  is  said  to  live  might  as  well 
be  called  X.  as  England  or  America;  for  I fancy 
a woman’s  heart  is  about  the  same  whether  it 
beats  a little  quicker  in  the  body  of  a South 
African  when  she  is  wooed  in  savagely  primitive 
manner,  or  in  the  body  of  an  American  girl 
when  it  is  announced  to  her  that  Papa’s  in- 
spection of  the.  lover’s  bank  account  insures 
without  regret  the  parental  blessing. 

That  is  if  either  be  equipped  with  a heart  save 
for  purely  anatomical  purposes. 

Hard  as  it  is  then  for  an  acute  observer  to 
draw  his  own  countrywomen,  it  isnextto  impos- 
sible for  a foreigner  to  speak  of  the  women  of 
another  land  except  as  regards  costume  and  man- 
ners, as  seen  in  pension , street  or  theatre.  The 
traveller 'falls  so  naturally  into  the  error  of  rea- 
soning from  the  particular  to  the  general.  Surely 
would  a hue-and-cry  be  raised  if  some  German 
walking  through  tlie  streets  of  any  of  our  water- 
ing places  or  cities,  should  rashly  conclude  in 
print  that  al!  the  woman  of  the  city  in  which  he 
happened  to  be,  were  of  a type  not  far  removed 
from  the  heroines  of  the  Opera  Bouffe,  and  ignore 
the  thousands  of  honest,  quiet,  home  women; 
yet  might  ho  be  excused  for  his  reasoning  and 
conclusions  when  any  afternoon  may  be  seen  in 
street  parade— yes,  even  in  the  city  of  Albany— 
the  mincing  gait,  rolling  eyes  and  flashy  dress  of 
girls  who,  born  by  caprice  of  fortune  in  so  called 
dignified  position,  seem  bent  the  more  eagerly 
upon  resembling  young  ladies  of  a far  different 
walk  in  life. 


I am  aware  that  Mr.  E.  Farwell  Ffrench  (he 
spells  his  name  with  two  ff's:  by  bo  means  forget 
it)  is  lost  in  admiration  of  everything  pertaining 
to  Germany,  and  as  a natural  corollary,  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  German  girl.  But  he  has 
been  peculiarly  favored.  He  came  here  to  study 
Art  in  all  its  branches  and  ramifications,  and 
loaded  down  with  letters  of  introduction  he  at 
once  called  upon  th9  Count  Rartoffeln;  nor  does 
he  speak  of  his  reception  by  the  Count  without  a 
slight  but  perceptible  tremor  in  his  voice.  He 
expects  to  attend  the  court  balls,  and  is  having  a 
blue  coat  constructed  at  considerable  expense, 
the  coat  to  be  covered  with  buttons  of  old  gold. 
He  admitted  to  me  in  confidence  that  as  yet  the 
proper  wearing  of  his  sword  was  a baffling  prob- 
lem, but  that  with  practice  he  hoped  it  would 
not  seriously  incommode  his  locomotion.  Mr. 
Ffrench  admires  everything  here,  and  regrets  ex- 
ceedingly that  his  people  are  compelled  to  live 
in  America,  where  he,  after  his  return,  proposes 
“to  raise  the  standard  of  arc.,”  a.3  he  puts  it. 
Anything  coarse  distresses  my  friend  Ffrench, 
everything  that  is  not  beautiful  is  shunned  by 
him.  Rarely  have  I met  such  a sensitive  nature; 
no  wonder  then,  that  at  the  news  of  Gen.  Butler’s 
election  he  was  taken  suddenly  and  violent- 
ly ill. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  John  Pike,  from  Chica- 
go— a 3roung  man  of  some  originality — says  that 
Ffrench  is  a double  dyed  ass,  and  that  while  he 
Pike,  doesn’t  know  anything  about  German  home 
cr  court  life,  and  at  the  same  time  doesn’t  give  a 
damn  (I  regret  that  Pike  made  this  remark,  for 
it  reflects  unpleasantly  upon  his  early  training), 
he  will  lay  five  to  one  that  any  Chicago  shop- 
girl is  better  looking  and  better  dressed  than’any 
Fraulein  he  has  seen  here;  and  the  unhappy 
young  man  concluded  his  remarks  with  a burst 
of  profanity  and  slang  that  was  a striking  con- 
trast to  Ffrench’s  honey-soaped  monologues. 

I think,  however,  there  is  much  truth  in  Mr. 
Pike’s  remarks,  couched  as  they  are  in  Cherokee 
dialect.  For  the  German  woman,  whether  she  be 
maid,  wife  or  widow,  is  a dowdy. 

-a-  *-  -s  -a-  * 

Yes,  cail  her  Gretchen  or  Countess  Irma-see 
her  in  a Bavarian  village  or  in  the  Royal  Opera  | 
House  of  Berlin— she  is  a dowdy.  However  beau- 
ful  in  faeo  or  superb  in  figure,  she  shows  a con- 
temptuous disregard  of  the  line  of  beauty,  of  the  j 
law  of  colors.  Be  her  hair  as  loDg  and  golden  as 
the  gentle  Godiva’s,  or  as  black  and  suggestive 
of  autumn  twilights  as  that  which  covered  the 
head  of  Be  Musset’s  amorous  Andalouse,  she 
disfigures  it  either  by  screwing  it  back  in  a vicious 
pug,  or  allowing  it  to  float  at  will  in  long-rolled, 
hideous  curls.  She  has  certain  rules  by  which 
she  governs  her  dross:  1st.  If  you  have  a high 
forehead  show  every  inch  of  it;  the  low  forehead 
sung  by  poetsandput  upon  canvass  by  painters, 
shows  an  animal  nature.  2d.  If  you  have  a pecu- 
liarity of  figure,  enhance  that  peculiarity  by  your 
dress.  3d.  Given  the  problem  What  is  necessary 
to  complete  a costume  of  black  skirt  and  blue 
waist,  the  answer  readily  comes:  Add  a hat  with 
trimmings  of  green. 

Not  only  do  her  clothes  refuse  to  fit  her— they 
look  as  if  flung  upon  her  at  random  by  a near- 
sighted dressing  maid  who  stands  across  the 
room,  the  order  in  which  the  clothes  are  thrown 
undergoing  daily  change.  Or  as  Mr.  Pike  of 
Chicago  puts  it— a German  woman’s  clothes  look 
as  if  cut  out  with  an  axe.  Never  in  any  respect 
is  this  disorder,  the  sweet  disorder  of  the  dress 
so  praised  by  Herrick  and  Ben  Jonson,  It  is  not 
that  disorder  that  captivates,  enthralls  and  con- 
quers—that  disorder  which  is  more  to  be  feared 
than  dress  of  regal  splendor;  the  disorder  terri- 
ble as  an  army  with  banners;  it  is  the  disorder 
of  a slouch. 

But  are  there  no  well  dressed  women  in  Berlin, 
the  court  city  of  Prussia?  Yes,  there  are  excep- 
tions to  these  unpleasant  but  too  well  founded 
statements.  But  not  in  the  Opera  House  are 
they  to  be  found;  for  there  the  scanty  clothing 


seen  above  the  level  of  the  rail  of  the  loge,  shows 
how  stndy  and  daily  sight  of  the  superb  statuary 
in  the  Museums  have  influenced  the  taste  in  cos- 
tnme  at  the  theatre.  It  i3  in  a far  different  part 
of  the  city  that  youjsce  this  better  taste  display- 
ed. Walk  on  Friedrich  or  Leipziger  streets 
towards  evening  and  you  meet  girl  after  girl  with 
dainty,  elegant,  and  withal  modest  apparel,  taste- 
ful In  color,  snug  in  fit.  But  this  girl  here,  for 
instance,  who,  as  she  picks  her  way  through  the 
mud  of  the  crossing,  shows  such  pretty  feet  and 
ankles— this  girl  is  not  favorably  known  in  Ber- 
lin society;  nor  is  it  probablo  that  her  name  is 
upon  the  visiting  list  of  that  clumsy,  ungainly 
woman  who  looks  down  upon  her  from  her  car- 
' riage  as  it  nearly  strikes  the  girl,  with  rapid 
wheels.  The  girl  is  not  even  entitled  to  the 
word  Fraulein.  Her  name  is  anonyma.  Her 
name  is  Legion.  Yet  which  of  tho  two,  my  lady 
in  the  carriage,  with  all  material  wants  too  well 
supplied,  with  assumed  position— or  the  girl  who 
in  wind  and  rain  walks  (because  she  must)  as 
quietly  and  undisturbed  as  in  New  England 
villages,  the  maidens  of  a Sunday  walk  through 
the  lanes  to  church — which  of  the  two  has  more 
the  appearance  of  the  true  aristocrat;  which  of 
the  two  has  the  better  claim  to  noble  birth  if 
carving  of  feature  and  outline  of  body  go  for 
aught— my  lady,  sleek  and  well  fed— or  the  girl 
whose  life  soon  ended  is,  as  it  were,  a vicarious 
sacrifice? 

“ Yet  Jenny  till  the  world  shall  burn. 

It  seems  that  all  things  take  their  turn; 

And  who  shall  say  but  this  fair  tree 
May  need,  in  changes  that  may  be, 

Your  children’s  children’s  charity? 

Soorned  then,  no  doubt,  as  you  are  scorned. 

Shall  no  man  hold  his  pride  forewarn’d 
Till  in  the  end,  the  Day  of  Days 
At  judgment,  one  of  his  own  race, 

As  frail  and  lost  as  you,  shall  rise— 

His  daughter,  with  his  mother's  eyes.” 

* # « * * 

It  was  at  the  Victoria  Theatre,  at  Wagner’s 
Opera  of  Siegfried,  that  I first  saw  a trick  which 
the  German  girl  is  accustomed  to  practice  in 
public.  The  dragon  had  died  in  a decent  man- 
ner, and  I had  fallen  asleep,  merely  doziDg,  how- 
ever, awaking  now  and  then  with  a start,  to  see 
the  same  man  upon  the  stage  making  about  the 
same  kind  of  noises  as  when  I nodded;  but  see- 
ing Seidl’s  arm  still  waving  the  conductor’s  stick, 
and  having  great  confidence  in  his  staying  pow- 
ers. I would  doze  away  again,  feeling  sure  that 
we  were  all  in  safe  bands;  but  at  the  end  of  tho 
j act,  roused  by  the  applause  which  is  customary 
j at  all  commendable  exhibitions  of  great  physical 
endurance,  and  feeling  the  need  of  sustenance, 

I crawled  into  the  foyer.  There,  beforo  the 
mirror,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  a pretty  girl 
took  a hair  brush  out  of  her  pocket  and  began 
to  arrange  her  hair;  other  girls  awaited  their 
turn.  Customs  differ,  perhaps,  in  degree.  I re- 
remembered how  gilded  youths  in  Albany,  who 
occasionally  flew  in  at  the  doors  of  houses  of  ^ 
“leaders  of  fashion”  and  left  when  they  had 
spoken  what  had  been  carefully  committed  dur- 
ing the  afternoon,  had  said  in  low,  hushed  tones, 
that  there  were  girls  in  Albany— “ real,  elegant 
ladies  too,”  who  spent  much  of  their  time  alone, 
or  even  when  favored  visitors  were  present,  in 
the  repairing,  trimming  and  polishing  of  their 
finger  nails;  and  for  this  purpose  they  were 
alleged  to  have  boxes  of  cunningly  devised  tools 
prepared  for  them,  as  complete  as  any  mine  s 
outfit.  Truly  a luxury  worthy  of  the  decaden 
of  the  Republic;  and  what  a departure  fr-un  i f 
simplicity  of  the  earlier  days  when  Tiffany’s  was 
yet  unknown  and  lovely  woman  hither  nails. 

-x*  *3C*  -X-  * 

The  same  careless  publicity  which  character-  I 
izes  the  features  of  a German  girl’s  toilet  just  re- 
ferred to,  is  seen  in  many  cf  her  actions.  Tho  1 
utter  recklesness  of  her  behavier  when  betrothed  > 
— the  holding  of  bands  and  qnasi  embracing,  as 
if  in  utter  defiance  of  heaven  and  earth  these 
phenomena  have  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
foreigners  In  all  times.  With  us  it  is  very  dif-  j 
ferent,  you  know.  The  bell  rings;  Mr.  Sint,  g -A 
is  announced;  a grand  family  stampede  rf 
place,  father  and  mother  dragging  the  '/ 


ones  with  them  to  the  regions  above;  and  daugh- 
ter Louise  is  left  alone  to  receive  Simpson  and 
regulate  the  chandelier.  But  the  German  girl 
parades  her  victim  as  a Sqaw  does  a scalp;  nor 
does  the  victim  seem  unwilling.  Many -times 
have  I seen  him  seated  at  a tabic  in  park  or  con- 
cert hall,  mother-in-law  to  be,  on  one  side,  be- 
trothed on  the  other;  one  of  his  hands  clasps  the 
giFl’s  left  hand;  the  unoccupied  hands  of  the 
lovers  hold  huge  pieces  of  bread  and  ham;  the 
mother  knits  and  glows  with  pride;  and  as  the 
young  man  munches  his  rude  sandwich,  an  im- 
mense silver  bracelet,  locked  with  padlock,  plays 
up  and  down  his  wrist.  He  has  been  caught;  he 
is  tame.  But  after  marriage,  what  then? 


This  is  terra  iucognita.  It  would  be  easy  to 
generalize  and  make  this  or  that  rash  statement, 
No  doubt  their  marriages  are  happy  and  unhap- 
py. Does  the  German  girl  make  a good  wife  ? 
I fancy  so.  Is  she  a good  cook  ? I’ll  swear  she 
is  not.  Do  the  Germans  know  what;  good  cook- 
ing is  ? No,  they  demand  grease  epoked  in  grease. 
Is  it  because  they  love  their  wives  so  fondiy  that 
the  ten  thousand  and  one  beer  halls  of  this  city 
are  jammed  until  midnight?  And  for  the  same 
reason  do  they  treat  their  women  in  public  with 
about  the  same  consideration  which  a farmer’s 
boy  shows  towards  some  valuable  but  refractory 
cow?  But  let  patriotism  enter  into  the  subject, 
and  every  German  will  swear  that  in  Germany 
alone  exists  the  true  helpmeet. 

* * * * * 
Going  along  the  street  the  other  day  I saw 
some  Germans  standing  in  front  of  a window  in 
which  caricatures  were  exposed  for  sale.  The 
particular  attraction  was  a clever  drawing  by  a 
Frenchman,  the  scene  being  a conjugal  quarrel, 
the  husband  furious,  the  wife  striving  with 
caresses  to  appease.  The  story  printed  beneath 
was  as  follows: 

He.— But  Antoinette,  explain  this  note  if 
you  can;  I found  it  on  your  dressing  table: 
To-morrow  at  two  I will  be  at  your  feet.  Gaston. 
Who  the  devil  is  Gaston  ?” 

She.— “ How  jealous  you  are.  Gaston?  Why, 
Gaston  is  my  corn-doctor!” 

The  Germans,  who  shrugged  their  shoulders  at 


the  clever  immorality  of  French  Art,  and  the  ap- 
parent absence  of  “ home  life”  among  their 
neighbors,  probably  did  not  see  the  leading  arti- 
cle in  a French  newspaper  of  recent  date,  which 
began:  “It  is  well  known  that  all  Berlin  women 
are  false  not  only  to  their  husbands,  etc.”  And 
that  same  day  I read  in  a newspaper  printed  in 
“ me  own,  me  na-tive  1-1-and”  (as  Mr.  Fessenden 
used  to  sing)  accounts  of  two  or  three  particu- 
larly disagreeable  affairs,  in  which  the  people 
taking  part  were  of  “high  social  position  and 
universal  favorites.” 

But  happily  the  true  and  the  many  women  of  a 
nation,  be  it  Franco,  Germany  or  America,  are 
not  those  whose  episodes  enliven  the  newspapers, 
whose  fashionable  follies  sharpen  the  pencil  of 


tho  caricaturist. 

Philip  Hals. 

EDWIN  BOOTH  IN  BERLIN.*  , 

1 it  % . % 3 

CORRESPONDENCE  OP  THE  ALBANY  MORNING  EXPRESS. 

Berlin,  Jan.  14,  1S83. 

At  the  Resldenz  Theatre  in  Berlin,  Mr.  Edwin 
Booth  made  his  first  appearance  in  Germany  the 
night  of  the  11th  of  January,  in  the  play  of 
“ Hamlet,”  Mr,  Booth  speaking  English,  the 
supporting  company  German.  The  house  was 
full;  the  interest  intonse;  the  applause  sponta- 
neous and  almost  furious.  Mr.  Booth  .was  called 
before  the  curtain  over  twenty  times  during  the 
performance.  The  people  and  the  press  unite  in 
placing  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  living 
actors. 

This  is  tho  first  result  of  his  “quixotic  ven- 
ture," as  some  of  the  American  critics  have  been 
pleased  to  dub  his  praiseworthy  ambition  to  play 
Shaksperian  parts  in  a country  where  Shake- 
speare is  loved,  and  where  his  plays  are  weekly 
) given.  • 

l,\Tke  Residenz  Theatre  Is  a small  building  in  the 
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quarter  of  Berlin,  beyond  tho  Spreo,  ana 
is  a Sabbath  day  's  journey  from  any  given  point. 
It  Is  not  as  large  as  tho  Lolaud  Opera  House  in 
your  city,  having  a sandier  parquet,  eight  pro. 
scenlum  and  orchestra  logo?,  first  gallery  loges 
and  fanteuil,  and  a second  gallery.  The  stage  is 
exceedingly  small,  and  at  every  change  of  scene 
the  curtain  was  necessarily  lowered.  Tne  scene- 
ry used  in  the  play  was  old  and  shabby. 

The  plays  ordinarily  given  at  the  Residenz  are 
of  the  modern  school — as  Odette,  and  the  favorite 
works  of  French  playwrights,  founded  upon  the 
illicit  intercourse  which  is  developed  during  the 
first  acts,  and  the  forgivoness  which  occurs  just 
before  the  curtain's  fall,  tho  stagesetting,  includ- 
ing a deathbed  as  a rule,  with  tho  accompani- 
ment of  dagger  or  poison,  according  to  tho  ca- 
price of  the  author.  It  was  evident  that  the 
members  of  the  company  were  not  addicted  to 
the  nightly  habit  of  tragedy;  yet,  such  is  the 
thorough  discipline  of  a German  theatre,  even  of 
the  second  rank,  that  there  was  not  a hitch,  and 
as  regards  the  proper  giving  of  the  play,  not  one 
of  the  actors  showed  in  face  or  speech  that  the 
part  of  Hamlet  was  played  by  a man  who  thought 
and  spoke  in  another  and  a strange  language. 

*** 

Thero  is,  as  you  know,  in  the  German  theatre 
no  orchestra  to  either  prepare  the  audience 
for  the  play  or  make  the  sensitive  of  ear, 
afraid.  There  was  only  the  customary  buzz, 
the  conjecturing  of  how  the  actor  would  play, 
whether  it  was  worth  the  trouble  to  come  so  far 
and  sit  in  a poorly  heated  theatre— but  when 
about  seven  o'clock  the  curtain  rose  and,  the 
short  scene  upon  the  platform  being  over, 
Hamlet  was  seen  seated  near  the  King  and 
Queen-  , I think  at  the  first  sight  of  the  Seme- 
tic  face  of  Edwin  Booth,  the  curious,  the  critical, 
the  indifferent  were  conquered  all  alike.  As  the 
play  went  on  and  the  extreme  finish  of  his  art  be 
came  apparent,  there  was  but  one  verdict  which 
showed  irself  openly  in  shouts  of  bravo , and  re- 
peated calls  before  the  curtain  after  each  scene 
and  act. 

Of  the  merits  of  his  performance  this  is  not 
the  time  or  place  to  speak.  Each  man  judges  an 
actor  who  plays  the  part  of  Hamlet  according  to 
his  own,  individual,  preconceived  ideas  of  how 
Hamlet  should  be  played— and  what  two  men 
ever  agreed  upon  that  baffling  character.  Mr. 
Booth  s interpretation  is  so  well  known  to  you 
rhat  it  would  be  impertinent  to  say  more  than 
that,  as  if  spurred  by  the  exigencies  of  the  occa- 
sion, fired  by  the  appreciation  and  applause  of 
those  before  him,  he  acted  with  a power  and  dig- 
nity, grace,  pathos  and  subtlety,  which  I have 
never  seen  him  display  in  his  own  country. 

And  was  this  delighted  audienca  made  up 
merely  of  patriotic  Americans  pleased  to  hear 
their  own  language  spoken  upon  a European 
stage?  The  great  majority  were  Germans —actors, 
critics  and  playgoers,  many  of  whom  had  seen 
and  judged  the  Hamlets  of  Devrient,  Sonnen- 
thal,  Rossi  and  Salvini.  To  many  of  them  his 
language  was  unintelligible,  understood  only 
through  their  knowledge  of  the  play  and  the  won- 
derful mimetic  po^er  of  the  actor. 

His  daring  experiment  has  met  with  a success 
he  probably  never  dreamed  of.  ' His  “quixotic 
venture"  is  without  doubt,  so  far  as  Hamlet  goes, 
the  triumph  of  his  artist’s  life. 

w 

But  how  about  the  critics? 

“Did  not  the  critics  speak  of  you?'’  asks  the 
girl  in  “ Photos"  of  Mr.  Carruthers,  the  eminent 
tragedian,  who  is  complaining  of  his  lack  ot  suc- 
cess. 

“ They  did— damn  them,”  is  the  answer  of  the 
sorely-wounded  actor. 

Mr.  Booth  has  been  much  more  fortunate. 
However  much  they  disagree  in  their  estimate  of 
this  point  and  that  point,  as  I have  beforestated, 
they  all  united  in  giving  him  the  highest  praise,  i 
in  extolling  him  in  a manner  which  would  even 
gratify  Mr.  William  Winter,  the  gentleman  of 
gush  aud  adjectives  who  has  so  faithfully  Burned 
incense  before  his  idol. 


They,  of  course,  have  compared  him  to  this 
one  and  that  ono;  they  have  wondered  why  ho 
did  this  and  why  he  did  not  do  that;  they  have 
I their  idea  of  Hamlet’s  character;  they  have 
pleaded,  in  some  cases,  lack  of  space  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  going  into  a more  exhaustive  criti- 
cism—in  a word,  they  have  written  as  critics 
everywhere  have  written,  write,  and  no  doubt 
always  will  write.  It  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  their  ideal  Hamlet  is  a very  dif- 
ferent personage  than  the  one  * e are  accustomed 
to  think  of ; whether  their  ideal  is  the  true  one, 
who  shall  say?  It  was  formed  from  Goethe's 
criticism  and  the  interpretations  of  their  actors— 
just  as  nine-tenths  of  our  theatre  goers  when 
Hamlet  is  spoken  of,  simply  think  of  Edwin 
Booth. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  Shakespeare 
would  be  much  amused  at  all  the  stuff  that  is 
written  about  this  play  even  in  this  prosaic  day; 
that  he  would  not  recognize  his  Hamlet  could  he 
see  the  different  stage  creations,  and  that  he  j 
would  fully  sympathize  with  what  Mortimer  Col- 
lins says  in  his  fantastical  novel,  “Sweet  and 
Twenty,"  which  is  so  well  expressed,  and  I believe 
so  true  that  I quote  it: 

TT'3fle.g!‘filest  character  created  bv  Shakspeare, 
Hamlet,  Prmce  of  Denmark,  puzzles  the  critics 
and  baffles  the  actors,  because  he  is  so  very 
human.  He  does  just  what  any  man  would  do  | 
who  was  clear-sighted,  yet  superstitious,  loyal  to 
his  father  a memory,  yet  loving  his  mother;  a ! 

1 1 mce  every  inch  of  him,  yet  fond  of  easy  inter-  i 
course  with  other  men,  a true  lover  of  a lady  yet  1 
desirous  that  no  other  creature  should  be  drawn 
fore  him  >T,hil’lp001  of  miselT  which  he  saw  be- 


But  let  us  see  what  the  Berlin  critics  have  to 
say: 

The  “Fremde  Blatt”  has  two  criticisms,  one 
in  German,  one  in  English,  in  which  Mr.  Booth’s 
Hamlet  is  called  unqualifiedly  the  greatest  repre- 
sentation of  the  part  ever  seen  in  Berlin. 

The  “Kleine  Journal"  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise,  commending*  particularly  his 
acting  in  the  play-scene  where  the  king  is  put  to 
the  test. 

The  “ Berliner  Zelfung”  says:  “ People  said  to 
1 themselves,  what!  can  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  America,  the  land  of  humbugs?  Our  celebrat- 
ed actors,  our  dancers  and  soubrettes,  go  to  that 
Promised  Land  of  dollars,  to  be  sure.  And  then 
one  speaking  English,  the  others  German,  what  a 
Babylonian  confusion,  whata  muddleof  dialects' 
But  the  hesitating,  distinguished  and  ironical 
audience,  at  the  Residenz  Theatre  was,  as  in  a 
moment,  transformed.  It  hurrahed,  it  shouted 
applause,  it  clapped  its  hands  in  wonder  and  de- 
light; it  waxed  warm,  it  was  ravished,  even 
electrified.”  It  goes  on  to  say  that  Booth  will 
becoma  the  fashion,  that  a Booth-Cult  will  grow 
up  with  this  dogma:  “There  is  but  one  Siiake- 
speare  and  Booth  is  his  prophet.”  It  speaks  in 
glowing  terms  of  his  acting  in  specified  scenes 
and  as  a whole.  It  mentions  the  fact  that  the 
Crown  Prince  was  delighted  beyond  measure. 
(This  I throw  in  as  a matter  of  doep  interest  to 
your  gilded  youth  of  either  sex;  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  re-insert  it  in  your  “Society 
Gossip,  ’ which  is  read  with  eagerness,  I am  told 
y the  dancers  at  Topf  and  Frost’s  assemblies' 
as  well  as  by  the  patrons  of  the  “Cheap  and 
un^iy  j.  it  even  says  that  tho  stock  company 
felt  the  influence  of  the  great  actor  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  acting  of  those  supporting  was 
a so  worthy  of  great  praise.  This  statement  is  a 
‘little  overdraws.  The  support  was  by  many  odds 
better  than  that  which  Mr.  Booth  has  had  when 
travelling,  Ophilia,  Horatio,  Poionius  and  the 
Grave  Digger  being  fairly  played;  indeed  Ophilia 
( tl.  Singer)  acted  with  rare  discretion  and  good 
taste  her  trying  role.  But  Claudius  bore  a strikin'? 
resemblance  to  that  weil-known  gentleman  the 
King  of  Ciubs,  in  all  save  dignity*. 

The  Tageblatt  compares  him  with  Rossi;  says 
his  appearance  is  not  that  of  the  ideal  Hamlet-  I 
does  not  exactly  like  his  voice,  and  finds  fault  : 
with  its  vibrato,-  says  of  the  firstact  thatitshowed 
more  nervo  than  blcod,  more  art  than  fire”- 


and  then  for  his  acting  until  the  end  awards  hr 
a more  favorable  judgment  couched  in  fine  di£  I 
criminating  words  of  eulogy,  closing  with,  “ We 
have  seen  iu  Edwin  Booth  a Master  of  ’stage- 
playing, one  of  tho  most  distinguished,  artistic 
Individualities  we  have  ever  known.” 

The  Vossischer  ZeitUDg  speaks  more  carefully 
through  tho  medium  of  O.  Brin.  It  paid  Mr. 
Booth  the  rare  compliment  of  criticising  him  the  I 
I day  after  the  performance,  for  as  a rule  the  cri- 
ticims  of  German  papers  do  not  appear  until  the 
second  day.  This  criticism  was  followed  by  a 
more  elaborate  one,  which  was  merely  an  ampli- 
fleation  of  the  first.  I give  the  shorter  one  en- 
tire: “ Mr.  Edwin  Booth  began  yesterday  before 
a distinguished  audience  his  engagement  in  the 
: Residentz  Theatre,  as  Hamlet,  and  was  honored 
by  the  warmest,  often  repeated  applause.  And  1 
this  was  well  deserved.  In  Booth  we  became 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  ac- 
tors-*a  genuine  dramatic  nature  full  of  life, 
genius  and  intellectuality.  His  Hamlet  was  of 
charming  and  loveable  nature  in  the  scenes  with 
Horatio  and  Ophilia,  of  the  most  delicate  irony 
in  the  conversations  with  Poionius — pathetic  with 
the  Ghost  and  Gertrude.  In  no  one  of  the  scenes 
was  any  essential  lacking,  and  only  in  the  per-  1 
formance  as  a whole  is  perhaps  missed  on  closer 
inspection  the  highest  degree  of  tragic  power 
and  grandeur.” 

* * 

Mr.  Booth  is,  as  you  see,  given  the  laurel  j 
wreath  by  people  and  press.  Come  now,  let  us 
indulge  in  a little  blasphemy.  Great  as  he  is  in 
“ Richelieu”  and  “The  Fool’s  Revenge,”  i3  he 
surpassing  Hamlet,  as  given  out  by  Mr.  Willie 
Winter,  who  alternately  gushes  and  scolds  like 
some  love  lorne  maiden.  Well,  that  is  a matter 
of  taste;  each  one  thinks  he  can  play  Hamlet  if 
necessary,  such  was  the  power  of  the  Dramatist. 

I too,  might  have  thought  Mr.  Booth  was  tho 
ideal  Prince  of  Denmark.hadlnotseen  one  mem- 
orable night  Hamlet  living  and  dying  in  the  per- 
son of  Charles  Albert  Fechter. 

-.w  Philip  Hale. 
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FIRST  CHURCH,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


(O.vcjnn  Concert 

By  MR.  PHILIP  HALE, 

ASSISTED  BY 

MISS  GERTRUDE  PARSONS, 
Wednesday  Evening,  May  25th,  1887. 


f copa  m 


Allegro  Maestoso  in  B flat, 

(at  Andantino  in  D flat, 

(b)  March  op  the  Three  Kings  of  Orient, 

Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D minor, 

“ Show  me  Thy  Ways,’’ 

miss  parsons. 

Fantasia  on  the  letters  B.  A.  C.  H. 

(By  request.) 

Meditation  in  A flat, 

(a)  Adagio  in  F, 

(b)  Scherzo  Symphonique, 

(a)  Marguerite, 

(b)  Mother  dear, 

(e)  Robin  Adair. 


miss  parsons. 


(a)  Cradle-Song, 

(b)  Canon  in  F, 

Torchlight  March, 


GAZETTE  PR.  CO. 


Cesar  Franck. 

A.  Cbauvet. 
Th.  Dubois. 

J.  S.  Bach. 
Torrente. 

Fr.  Liszt. 

Aloys  Klein. 

L.  A.  Bourgault-Ducoudray. 

Alex.  Guilmant. 

Mcfarlane. 

Meyer-Helmund. 


A.  Chauvet. 
Th.  Salome. 

Alex.  Guilmant. 


ORGAN  CONCERT. 

Mr.  Pip  Hale 

Will  give  an  Organ  Concert  at  the 


FIRST  CHURCH 

OF  NORTHAMPTON, 

Wednesday  Eye.,  May  25, 

At  8 o'clock. 


-SOLOIST- 


Miss  Gertrude  Parsons. 

Tickets  to  be  bad  at  the  store  of  E.  P.  Cope- 
land on  and  after  Thursday,  May  19th. 

Reserved  seats  50  cents.  2t37 


— At  the  wish  of  many  friends,  Mr  Philip 
Hale  will  give  an  organ  recital  at  the  First  j 
Church,  May  26.  He  will  be  assisted  by  J 
Miss  Gertrude  Parsons, . now  soprano  at 
this  church.  The  program  will  be  made 
up  of  selections  from  the  great  German 
composers  for  the  organ  and  the  choicest 
compositions  of  the  modern  French  school. 
Mr.  Hale  is  a pupil  of  August  Ilaupt,  the 
old  master  at  Berlin,  and  Alexandre  Guil- 
mant,  the  celebrated  French  organist  and 
composer.  Particulars  will  be  given  next 
week  as  to  the  sale  of  tickets  and  the  pro- 
gram. 


Organ  Recital. 


Our  music-loving  public  will  he  glad  to 
I learn  that  Mr.  Phillip  Hale,  a former 
townsman,  has,  at  the  urgent  solicitation 
1 of  his  many  friends  here,  consented  to 
1 irive  a recital, at  the  First  church,' Wednes- 
1 day.  May  2Q.  Mr.  Hale,  who  has  not 
lived  in  Northampton  since  1876,  has  just 
returned  from  a five  years’  stay  in  Europe, 
during  which  time  he  has  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  study  of  the  organ.  For 
four  years  previous  to  that,  lie  was  or- 1 
o-auist  and  musical  director  of  St.  Peter’s 
| church  in  Albany,  and  the  choir  was  | 
without  doubt  the  finest  in  the  state,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  one  or  two  iu 
New  York  city.  Several  members  of  it 
are  now  well-known  singers  in  Italy  and 
London.  Mr.  Hale  studied  in  Berlin  two 
years  with  the  famous  August  Haupt,  the 
teacher  of  Paine,  Clarence  Eddy,  b.  I • 
Warren,  and  other  prominent  organists. 

| At  Munich  and  Stuttgart  he  spent  a year 
with  Rhineberger  and  Faisst,  afterward 
perfecting  himself  in  Paris  by  two  years 
study  with  the  celebrated  organist  and 
composer,  Alexandre  Guilmant.  Miss 
Gertrude  Parsons,  daughter  of  Isaac  b. 
Parsons,  Esq.,  will  assist  at  the  recital. 
Miss  Parsons  is  well  known  as  the  sopra- 
no of  the  First  church  quartette,  and  a 
local  favorite.  The  program  will  be  a 
careful  and  most  interesting  selection 
from  the  old  German  and  modern  French 
schools,  and  will  include  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  organ  music  written. 
We  are  sure  that  Northampton  will  re- 
spond generously,  and  give  a hearty  wel- 
i come  to  one  of  her  sons,  who  can  take 
rank  with  the  first  organists  in  the  coun- 
try. Reserved  seats  will  he  on  sale  one 
week  in  advance,  at  the  store  of  E.  I . 
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NORTHAMPTON, 

One  of  the  most  important  musical  events 
at  Northampton  in  a long  time, was  the  organ 
recital  at  the  First  church  Wednesday  even 
ing  by  Philip  Hale,  son  of  William  B.  Hale, 
and  who  has  returned  from  five  years  of 
study  under  the  best  European  masters  ; and 
his  performance  gave  an  audience  of  the  best 
people  in  the  town  much  delight.  There 
were  many  good  judges  of  music  among  the 
hearers  and  they  were  heartiest  to  encore, 
and  Mr.  Hale  received  only  praise  from  all 
who  heard  him.  Miss  Parsons’s  solos  were 
especially  fine. 


We  have  only  space  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  concert  of  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  last  week. 
It  was  decidedly  the  best  organ  concert 
ever  given  to  our  citizeus,  and  stamped 
Mr.  Hale  as  a perfect  master  of  the  in- 
strument. The  expressions  of  applause 
were  numerous  aud  hearty.  Among  the 
many  Northampton  students  who  have 
adorned  the  musical  profession,  none 
stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of  his 
townsmen  than  the  latest  of  the  long  pro- 
cession, Mr.  Philip  Hale.  Success  to  him 
in  the  great  future  before  him. 


— Prof.  Philip  Hale  gave  an  organ  recital 
at  St.  John’s  church  last  evening,  assisted  by 
Miss  Sims.  The  200  present  were  imtneasure- 
ably  pleased. 


MR.  HALE'S  ORGAN  CONCERT. 

The  organ  recital  of  Philip  Hale  last 
Wednesday  evening  drew  a large  and  ap- 
preciative audience  from  our  music-lov- 
ing citizens,  who  went  away  with  the 
feeling  that  the  capabilities  of  the  artist 
as  displayed  in  his  mastership  of  this  nobie 
instrument,  had  not  been  over-stated. 

! From  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  com 
I eert  his  faultless  execution  aiid  marvel- 
lous skill  in  manipulation  were  the  theme 
of  constant  comment  antPapplause.  The 
program  differed  from  that  of  most  organ 
entertainments,  in  being  wholly  of  music 
written  expressly  for  that  instrument, 
none  of  it  being  translations  of  themes 
from  other  instrumental  scores,  a very 
common  practice  among  professional  or-  j 
jgamsts,  who  choose  rather  to  please  the 
fancy  of  their  listeners  than  appeal  to 
I their  musical  knowledge  and  judgment. 
Mere  display  of  mechanical  accomplish- 
ments, however  pleasing  to  rile  sight  and 
ear,  is  not  ttie  desideratum  of  studious 
and  thoughtful  musicians,  nor  will  a gen-  | 
nine  artist  make  them  his  sole  object,  i 
Skill  and  rapid  manipulation  are  cer- 
tainly necessary,  but  those  he  will  hold  ! 
subject  to  a correct,  matured  judgment 
and  a faithful  rendering  of  the  composer's 
work.  With  no  pretension  to  a cultured 
taste  for  music  or  to  tlie  office  of  a learn- 
eu  critic,  we  simply  uesire  to  express  the 
effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  one  who 
l thoroughly  enjoys  a musical  entertaiu- 
, J mem  mat  has  real  claims  upon  tuepub- 
lie  appioval.  The  whole  program  is  too 
long  tor  a notice  of  eaeli  number  and  we 
v-  briefly  mention  those  which  attracted  our 
attention  as  of  uncommon  merit.  Ohau- 
vette’s  “Andantiiio  in  L>  flat”  and  Dubois’ 

* “March  oi  tire  Three  Kings  of  the  Orient” 
x weie  noticeably  excellent  and  met  with 

hearty  applause,  fine  "Meditation  in  A 
flat,”  by  Klein,  and  the  "Scherzo  Sym- 
phouiefue”  by  Guilmant,— under  whom 
Mr.  Hale  studied  in  Paris, — to  our  idea, 
were  the  particular  beauties  of  the  enter- 
tainment, although  the  "Torchlight 
March,” — also  L>y  Guilmant— gave  us  for 
the  first  time  an  introduction  to  the  pecu- 
( liar  and  captivating  methods  oi  the 
French  school  of  music.  Mr.  Hale  is  au 
enthusiastic  pupil  and  admirer  oi  tins 
school,  as  compared  with  the  German,  and 
lias  devoted  years  of  faithful  study  to 
master  its  peculiarities  and  beauties,  and 
I the  exhibition  proved  his  entire  success,  j 
The  vocal  part  of  the  entertainment  was  I 
sustained  by  Miss  Gertrude  Parsons,  who 
acquitted  hersell  to  the  great  satisfaction 
oi  the  audience,  which  twice  loudly  and 
persistently  clamored  for  an  encore.  Miss 
Parsons  has  certainly  a promising  future 
as  a vocalist  if  she  but  wills  so,  and  we 
but  repeat  the  general  desire  that  she 
would  devote  her  acknowledged  talent  to 
\ this  most  charming  of  the  hue  arts,  and 
in  which,  faithful  study  and  persistence 
cannot  fail  to  bring  sure  and  merited  suc- 
cess. 

Of  Mr.  Hale’s  future  triumph  we  enter- 
tain no  doubt,  in  whatever  held  he  may 
choose,  and,  thanking  him  most  heartily 
for  the  pleasure  lie  has  given  us,  we  wish  I 
him  “God  speed,”  with  the  added  hope 

* that  we  may  soon. hear  him  again. 


I PEERLESS  ORGAN  HARMONIES. 


Much  was  expected  and  much  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Hale  organ  recital  at  the 
First  church  last  evening.  From  the  open- 
ing strains  of  Cesar  Frank’s  Allegro  Maes- 
tro in  B flat,  in  which  the  pedal  movement 
forms  a conspicuous  part,  to  the  closing 
peals  of  Guilmant’s  brilliant  “ Torchlight 
March,”  there  was  not  an  unsatisfactory 
note  or  a dull  moment  for  auditors.  There 
was  greatly  increased  interest  when 
it  became  known  that  Mr  Hale  had 
made  up  his  program  entirely  from  French 
composers,  as  in  most  of  the  organ  con- 
certs by  master  musicians  the  German  com- 
posers have  been  given  the  most  promi- 
nence. But  those  who  listened  to  the  pro- 
gram of  last  evening  could  hut  note  with 
delighted  satisfaction  the  biilliancy  oi  the 
French  school  in  contrast  with  the  more 
sombre  and  less  sparkling  compositions  of 
the  German  artists.  There  is  no  risk  ol 
meeting  dissent  in  affirming  that  the  selec- 
tion of  the  program  was  eminently  wise. 
The  Taccato  and  Fugue  in  D minor,  the 
Fantasia  in  the  letters  B.  A.  C.  H.  and  the 
Meditation  in  A flat  gave  Mr  Hale  fine  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  his  skill,  while 
the  Andantino  in  D flat,  the  “ Three  Kings 
of  Orient,”  Adagio  in  F,  Sherzo-Symphon- 
ique,  Cradle  Song  and  Canon  in  F,  were 
each  choice  gems  of  distinctive  types,  but 
all  admirable.  Mr  Hale  has  a brilliant 
touch  which  would  win  rich  tones  from  the 
most  unwilling  keys,  plays  also  with  rare 
expression,  and  possesses  the  faculty,  lack- 
ing m so  many  instrumental  artists,  ol 
putting  himself  en  rapport  with  his  audience. 
Hosts  of  friends  had  awaited  his  appear- 
ance in  this  city  with  much  interest,  and 
to  say  that  he  more  than  met  anticipations 
but  voices  the  general  opinion  expressed 
this  morning.  Our  best  musical  critics 
were  surprised  at  the  progress  and  develop-  i 
ment  shown  by  the  artist,  and  are  more 
than  enthusiastic  in  their  commendatory 
criticisms,  unhesitatingly  declaring  that  his 
work  places  him  easily  among  the  foremost 
organists  in  this  country. 

Miss  Gertrude  Parsons  sang  most  pleas- 
ingle,  “Shew  Me  Thy  Ways,”  byTorrente,  i 
bringing  out  the  capacity  of  her  voice  to  a \ 
marked  degree,  while  the  always  beautiful 
songs,  “ Marguerite,”  “ Mother  Dear,” 
and  “Robin  Adair”  were  charmingly 
rendered,  her  higher  notes  soaring  clear 
and  sweet  as  the  spontaneous,  liquid  carol 
of  a nightingale’s  serenade  to  the  rose 
>een. 


Other  celebrated  names,  as  those  of 
Widor,  Gigout,  Bernard,  Be  Maigre,  do 
not  appear  upon  the  program  of  Mr  Hale. 
Indeed, such  is  the  wealth  of  modern  French 
music  for  the  organ,  that  it  is  most  embar- 
rassing to  make  a selection  suitable  lor  one 
recital  that  in  any  way  does  justice  to  the 
French  organists. 


THE  HALE  ORGAN  CONCERT. 

The  program  of  Mr  Hale’s  organ  concert 
is  made  up,  with  the  exception  of  two  num- 
bers, of  selections  from  the  modern  French 
composers  for  the  organ, the  two  exceptions 
being  the  dramatic  Toccata  and  Fugue  m 1> 
minor  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and  the  fantasia 
by  Giszt  on  the  four  letters  which  spell 
Bach’s  name.  Air  Hale  lias  selected  this 
program  with  great  care  and  has  chosen  in- 
teresting works  of  representative  French 
musicians  in  preference  to  the  writings  ol 
the  modern  German  school,  although  lie 
studied  three  years  with  the  most  distin- 
guished German  teachers  ol  north  and  south 
Germany  ; and  for  the  following  reasons  : 
The  instruments  in  France  are  so  superior 
' to  those  in  Germany,  admitting  an  entirely 
1 different  technique  and  an  infinitely  greater 
variety  of  expression  that  the  French  com- 
posers, while  fully  equal  in  musieianly  merit 
to  the  modern  German  writers  for  the  or- 
gan, far  surpass  them  in  beauty  of  melody, 

| richness  ol  color,  startling  contrasts  and 
general  effect.  Formerly  the  French  organ 
music  was  ot  a low  order, descending  to  the 
trivial  and  often  to  vulgarity  ; hut  within  the 

I last  twenty  years  a great  change  has  taken 
place,  and  today  the  French  writers  lor  the 
organ  stand  easily  first.  A few  words  about, 
several  of  them  may  not  he  without  interest. 

Alexander  Guilmant,  the  pupil  ot  Gem- 
mens,  is  without  doubt  the  foremost  com- 
poser for  the  organ,  not  only  in  France  but 
in  the  musical  world.  He  is  about  50  years 
of  age  and  is  the  organist  of  the  Church  of 
the  Trinity  at  Paris,  As  a player,  his  only 
I rival  is  W.  T.  Best  of  Biverpool,  whom  he 
far  surpasses  in  taste  and  musical  feeling. 
Mr  Hale  was  one  of  his  few  American  pu- 
pils, was  with  him  two  years  upon  the  most 
intimate  of  terms,  and  will  play  from  his 
! many  admirable  works,  two  selections,  The 
Scherzo  Symphonique  and  Torchlight 
March. 

Theodore  Salome,  who  plays  the  second 
organ  at  the  same  church  of  the  Trinity, is  a 
musician  of  rare  gilts,  who  in  his  youth  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  Conservatory  at 
! Paris  as  a pupil  of  Ambroise  Thomas.  He 
has  lately  written  some  remarkable  works 
for  the  organ, among  them  a Sonata  of  great 
beauty. 

Cesar  Franck,  the  teacher  of  the  organ 
at  the  Conservatory  at  Paris,  is  the  Nestor 
of  the  F'renoh  organists,  and  has  written 
much  for  the  orchestra  and  for  the  church. 

A.  Chauvet  was  the  predecessor  of  Guil- 
mant at  the  Church  of  the  Trinity, and  died 
very  young,  about  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mune. Ilis  death  was  a severe  loss  to  mu- 
sical France.  He  has  been  aptly  named 
[ the  young  French  Schumann. 

Theodore  Dubois, composer  for  the  opera 
I and  the  church,  and  professor  at  the  Con- 
| servatory  at  Pans,  is  organist  of  the  Made- 

Ilaine. 

Bourgault-Ducoudray  is  professor  of  mu- 
sical history  at  the  Conservatory  at  Paris, 
and  an  authority  upon  the  music  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  Greeks. 

Aloys  Kiein.  a young  man  of  great  musi- 
cal gifts,  but  unfortunately  a sufferer  from 
an  acute  disease,  as  seen  from  the  melan- 
choly which  fills  his  compositions,  lives  at 
I Rouen. 


THE  SCHUBERT  CLUB. 

First  Concert  of  the  Season,  Assisted  by 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Club. 

Tbe  programme  offered  by  the  Schubert 
club  at  the  Leland  last  evening  was  not  au 
ambitious  oue,  consisting  of  the  works  which 
called  for  no  especial  musical  effort,  with  the 
exception  of  Dudley  Buck’s  noble  setting  of 
an  excerpt  from  Longfellow’s  “Sage  of  King 
Olef.”  There  was  a pretty  Spanish  student’s 
song  by  Lacome,  very  neat  and  skillful  in  its 
embodiment  of  the  characteristic  music  of  the 
laud  of  the  Cid,  a well  harmonized  but  un- 
pretending “Sanctus”  by  George  Osgood,  a 
dainty  little  work,  with  the  true  spirit  ot 
poetry  in  it,  by  Myer  Helmund ; a bit  of 
sentiment  by  Jungst,  and  two  choruses,  the 
words  of  which  were  comic.  Mr.  Philip  Hale 
was  the  conductor,  and  his  quiet,  self-reliant 
manner,  firmness  and  musicianly  command 
were  shown  in  the  entire  control  he  main- 
tained over  the  body  of  singers  before  him  in 
keeping  them  in  time  and  expression. 

As  for  the  chorus,  we  must  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  quality  of  tone  rendered  by  the 
first  tenors  and  to  a lesser  degree  by  the  sec- 
ond tenors.  The  first  basses  appeared  to  be 
very  chary  of  their  voices,  for,  at  times,  they 
were  completely  overmastered  by  the  tenors, 
and,  except  in  a few  passages,  the  second 
basses  were  entirely  inaudible.  Now,  con- 
sidering that  there  should  be  a substantial 
foundation  to  the  body  of  tone  produced  by  a 
male  chorus,  the  unaccountable  weakness  ot 
the  second  basses  bad  a weakening  effect  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  club  last  evening.  This 
weakness  of  tone  is  the  more  surprising  as 
there  are  good  resonaut  voices  among  the  gen- 
tlemen entrusted  with  that  department  of  the 
chorus.  It  must  arise  from  timidity  or  over 
care  in  moderating  their  tone  for  fear  of  over 
powering  the  tenors.  There  must  be  decision 
and  power  in  the  work  of  the  basses  or  a four- 
part  song  becomes  practically  reduced  to  two 
parts,  the  first  and  second  tenor. 

Again,  there  was  a lack  of  that  instantan 
ecus  and  harmonious  attack,  which  is  an  in 
dispensable  element  of  partsiuging.  A chord, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  should  be  struck  by  the 
four  bodies  of  voices  with  the  same  precision 
as  on  a piano,  not  given  in  a semi  arpeggio 
manner,  which  leaves  the  singers  open  to  the 
charge  of  ragged  execution.  The  work  by 
Dudley  Buck  is  well  worthy  of  the  fame  ot 
that  accomplished  musician.  The  finale  is  a 
series  of  inspiring  effects  and  brought  out  the 
best  qualities  of  the  club  in  the  strongest  re- 
lief, and  the  picturesque  accompaniment  added 
much  brilliancy  to  the  vocal  parts. 

The  comic  selections  were  “The  Memoirs  of 
a Piano,”  by  Lachteubacher,  and  “Redway’s 
Heady  Relief,”  by  .T.  K.  Paine.  A Frenchman 
or  an  Italian  would  have,  likely,  pat  really 
comic  music  to  such  congenial  themes,  but 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  those  works. 
The  first  was  a thing  in  mazurka  style,  which 
would  suit  any  words,  and  only  in  the  couple 
of  bars  of  recitative  for  the  bass  in  the  end,  an 
imitation  of  the  conclusion  of  Schubert’s 
“Erl  King,”  was  any  attempt  made  at  descrip- 
tive writing.  Paine’s  work  was  too  heavy  and 
colorless  for  humor.  It  reminded  oue  of  the 
peculiar  ideas  of  comic  opera  once  entertained 
by  Mr.  Dudley  Buck,  when  he  put  a Badis  fu 
gure  for  the  finale  of  the  first  act.  It  was  sin 
guiar,  but  it  was  not  funny. 


The  New  York  Philharmonic  club  was  « 
bright  feature  of  the  concert  aud  did  soms  ex- 
cellent work.  It  is  au  unalloyed  pleasure  to 
listen  to  six  musicians  of  the  highest  attain- 
ments, who  have  but  oue  ideain  their  playing 
and  that  the  idea  of  the  composer.  Whether 
it  was  the  exquisite  "Album  Leaf”  by  Wag- 
ner, the  sparkling  Spanish  Dance,  the  char- 
acter piece  by  Hoffman,  “In  the  Sunshine,” 
which  seemed  like  a leaf  from  the  eive’s  music 
in  Mendelssohn’s  “ Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  or  the  quaint  old  minuet  of  Bocche- 
rini, who  was  humorously  called  “the  wife  of 
Haydn,”  there  was  the  same  masterly  skill, 
delecacy  of  expression  and  unanimity  of 
thought  with  those  admirable  musicians.  The 
violin  solo  of  Mr.  Arnold,  romance  and  rondo 
by  Wieniawski,  called  for  an  encore  to  which 
he  responded  with  an  exquisite  Berceuse,  on 
muted  strings.  Mr.  Schenck’s  ’cello  solos 
were  full  of  the  musical  inspiration  that  is 
requisite  to  bring  out  the  wealth  of  expression 
contained  in  that  charming  instrument,  and 
Mr.  Weiner  produced  a round,  full,  warm 
tone  that  few  flute  players  can  attain.  The 
Berceuse  he  played  for  au  encore  was  a gem 
of  tender  expression. 

It  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Hale,  who  is  a 
thorough  musician  and  a painstaking  con- 
ductor, to  take  measures  that  at  the  next 
concert  the  basses  of  the  Schubert  club  will 
be;  brought  Into  greater  prominence  than 
they  were  last  night  aud  to  enforce  upon  all 
ihe  singers  the  necessity  of  promptitude  of 
attack.  There  is  good  material  in  the  club, 
but  it  should  not  hide  its  light  under  a bushel 
or  mistake  an  inaudible  tone  for  softness  of 
expression.  


CROTCHETS  AND  QUAVERS. 


Schubert  Concert. 

A.  large  and  fashionable,  but  not  en- 
thusiastic,  audience  gathered  at  the  Le- 
land opera  house  last  evening,  the  occa  - 
sion being  the  first  concert  of  the  third 
season  by  the  Schubert  club,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Philip  Hale.  Ex-Mavor 
Banks,  with  his  family,  occupied  a box. 
The  choruses  were  given  with  fine  effect, 
and  showed  the  good  result  of  Mr.  Hale’s 
leadership.  Mr.  Bowditch  sang  with  his 
usu-1  good  taste,  and  his  selection,  “The 
Nun  of  Nidaros,”  was  encored.  Dr.  Tib 
bets’  voice  was  heard  to  advantage  in 
the  final  selection,  “JRadway’s  Ready 
Relief.”  The  club  was  assisted  by  rhe 
New  York  Philharmonic  club,  to  whom 
great  credit  is  due  for  the  excellence  of 
their  instrumental  renditions. 


A FEW  STRAY  NOTES  STRUCK  AT  RAN- 
DOM IN  VARIOUS  KEYS. 


The  Schubert  Club— Suggestions  Which 
Tend  to  Improve  That  Organization—  I 
Latest  Musical  Publications. 


The  experience  which  the  Schubert  club  have 
had  and  the  result  of  the  last  concert  should, 
convince  that  organization  that  some  mate-' 
rial  changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  chorus 
before  anything  like  the  desired  resalts  are  at- 
tained. All  the  flattery  of  friends,  self-con- 
gratulations, the  gathering  of  fashion  to  their 
entertainments  and  the  kindness  of  the  press, 
will  never  make  the  Schubert  club  a musical 
success  unless  they  set  about  in  earnest  to  cor- 
rect the  fatal  defects  in  the  chorus.  They  have 
an  excellent  opportunity.now  to  make  mate- 
rial progress,  where  they  have  halted  so  long. 
Their  new  conductor  possesses  the  necessary 
qualities  of  firmness  and  decision.  A con 
ductor  should  be  like  a military  commander, 
i flexible,  and  a stern  disciplinarian.  There  is 
no  nonsense  or  irresolution  about  Mr.  Philip 
Hale’s  directing;  he  shows  that  he  is  in  earn 
est,  and  he  imperatively  demands  that  the 
singers  be  in  earnest  also. 

» * * 

But  neither  Mr.  Hale  nor  any  other  con- 
ductor can  make  anything  out  of  a club  that 
is  so  lamentably  deficient  in  the  basses.  Four, 
part  songs  in  which  the  tenors  alone  are  heard 
are  the  reverse  of  being  artistic.  Therefore, 
the  first  and  most  necessary  reform  for  the 
Schubert  club  to  initiate  is  a complete  re- 
organization of  the  basses  in  the  chorus.  All 
those  who  either  cannot  sing  or  will  not  sing 
should  make  way  for  others  willing  to  fulfil 
the  requisite  conditions  of  a chorus.  It  should 
not  be  difficult  to  get  good  bass  singers,  who 
are  more  numerous,  certainly,  than  good  tenor 
singers.  The  tenors  of  the  Schubert  club 
form  an  admirable  body  of  voices  and  the  con- 
ductor can  mold  such  material  into  the  most 
finished  artistic  shape.  But  he  can  do  nothing 
| without  basses. 

* * * 

The  clnb  should  also  bear  in  mind  that 
strict  discipline  is  an  indispensable  quality  of 
good  chorus  singing.  There  must  be  no  asser- 
tion of  individual  opinion  or  notions,  but 
blind,  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  conduc- 
tor. The  most  essential  feature  of  such  an  or- 
ganization is  a good  conductor.  The  Schubert 
club  have  succeeded  in  supplying  themselves 
with  that  feature.  Let  them  labor  honestly 
and  unremittingly  to  carry  out  his  ideas  and 
in  a shorter  time  than  they  imagine  they  will 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  illustrious 
name  they  have  adopted  and  will  be  able  to 
essay  choral  works  of  a more  ambitious  char- 
acter than  those  in  which  they  have  been 
heard. 
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AlllUxKIlKNTM. 

The  Hrhnben  club  C'eneert. 

The  audience  which  attended  the  8chu- 
bert  club  concert  last  evening  was,  as  is 
usual  mi  such  an  occasion,  large  and  distin 
euished.  Ex-mayors  and  doctors  of  divinity 
Peered  forth  from  the  private  boxes,  and  the 
elite  of  the  city  filled  both  orchestra  chairs 
and  balcony.  The  stage  was  generously 
fringed  with  potted  plants  and  branching 
palms,  and  all  the  arrangements  were  in 
good  taste. 

Considerable  interest  centered  in  the  ap 
pearance  of  Mr.  Phil.  Hale  as  the  leader. 
He  has  for  some  years  been  koown  as  an  or- 
ganist  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and 
also  as  a graceful  and  sometime  caustic 
writer  on  musical  subjects.  For  the  past 
two  or  three  years  he  has  been  studying 
music  in  Germany,  and  on  his  return  and 
while  undecided  as  to  his  future  habitation, 
was  engaged  to  “fill  a long  felt  want.”  How 
well  tie  has  done  so  was  shown  last  evening 
in  the  fact  admitted  by  all,  that  under  his 
baton  the  club  have  made  marked  advance- 
ment.  It  was  evident  that  they  had  confi- 
dence in  him,  they  watched  him  closely  and 
they  responded  to  his  manly  and  magnetic 
methods  in  a manner  that  was  highly  en 
couraging,  to  say  the  least.  It  was  plain  to 
see  that  he  had  inspired  some  of  them  with 
the  necessary  enthusiasm  and  courage,  and 
that  progress  had  certainly  been  made.  The 
wonder,  however,  was  not  wholly  obliterated 
that  from  so  mauy  throats  should  come  so 
small  a volume  of  tone.  Particularly  was 
this  true  of  the  basses,  who  were  at  times 
nearly  drowned  by  the  tenors.  But  it  takes 
practise  to  develop  the  full  capacity  of  such 
au  organization.  Both  Mr.  Hale  and  the 
club  are  doing  well  and  have  every  reason  to 
persevere. 

The  most  ambitious  number  on  the  pro- 
gram was  Dudley  Buck’s  “Nun  of  Nidaros/’ 
words  by  Longfellow.  The  tenor  solo  was 
entrusted  to  Mr-  Bowditch,  whose  voice  is 
not  so  fully  at  his  command  as  OBce  it  was. 
The  closing  words  of  the  chorus  were  grand- 
ly rendered,  and  were  repeated: 

The  dawn  is  not  distant, 

Nor  is  the  night  starless; 

Love  is  eternal  I 
God  is  still  God, 

And  his  faith  shall  not  fail  ns ! 

Christ  is  eternal ! 

The  other  numbers  wpre  a student’s  song; 
b.v  Lscome;  George  £<.  Osgood's  Sanctus- 
two  quaint  German  songs;  and  two  comic 
selections,  “Memories  of  a piano,”  by  Lae- 
henbacker,  and  “Radway’s  Ready  Relief,” 
hv  John  K.  Paine,  the  bass  solo  by  Dr.  Tib- 
betts. 

The  qlub  were  assisted  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  club,  Richard  Arnold  and 
Philip  Farber,  violins;  Pjriedhold  Hemmann, 
viola;  Errvl  Schenck,  violoncello;  Eugene 
Werner,  fiute,  and  August  galkhof,  double 
bass,  a well-known  sextet  of  fine  musical  ac- 
quirements, Their  playiDg  was  a rare  treat 
to  those  who  love  music  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Flattery  accompanied  the  Schu- 
berts on  the  piano  with  discretion  and  skill.  ; 
The  next  concert  will  be  given  Feb.  23. 


a me  El  MIST  CONCEKT. 

Tfie  Schubert  Club  Opens  the  Season 

with  an  Excellent  and  Enjoyable 

Entertainment  at  the  Lei  a ml. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Philip  Hall  the 
Schubert  club  has  improved  in  several  re- 
spects. The  precision  of  attack  has  received 
careful  attention,  and  much  improvement  has 
been  made  in  that  respect.  There  is  no  effort 
to  improve  upon  the  idoas  of  the  composer  and 
the  shading  of  the  tone  is  more  delicate.  But 
in  the  effort  to  overcome  faults  which  wero 
justly  criticised  in  the  past  the  club  has  at- 
tained some  new  peculiarities.  Even  in  for- 
tissimo parts  the  volume  of  tone  is  scarcely 
what  is  expected  of  so  largo  a chorus,  and  in 
the  softer  passages  the  balance  of  the  parts  is 
lost,  and  the  bassos  sink  into  helpless  insignifi- 
cance. In  one  or  two  spots  last  evening  the 
time  seemed  a trifle  ragged,  the  bassos  lagging 
a little,  but  as  a general  thing  this  fault  could 
not  be  found  . Mr.  Hale’s  tireless  energy  has 
infused  into  the  club  an  enthusiasm  and  atten- 
tion to  detail  which  puts  a snap  into  its  work 
ana  promises  steady  improvement.  The  first 
number  on  last  evening’s  programme  was  the  I 
“Estudiantina”  by  Paul  Lacombe,  and  here, 
at  the  beginning,  the  lack  of  volume  was  ap- 
parent, though  the  number  was  sung  with  pre- 
cision and  careful  expression.  A “Sanetus” 
by  Ueorge  L.  Osgood,  followed  and  was  most 
enthusiastically  received.  Of  a sextette  of 
artists  like  those  who  constitute  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  club  much  is  expected, and  overy 
body’s  expectations  shrunk  into  nothing  beside 
the  reality.  The  careful,  quiet  attention  to 
business,  the  confidence  of  every  movement, 
and  the  real  affection  expressed  in  the  delicate 
handling  of  the  instruments,  as  delightful  as 
the  music  they  send  forth,  and  of  the  music, 
words  of  praise  are  absurdly  unnecessary  and 
quite  as  feeble.  Wagner’s  “Albumlatt”  was 
their  first  selection  and  from  that  splendid 
performance  to  the  breezy  “Spanish  dance” 
which  followed  it;  from  the  descirptive  bit  of 
“buzzery”  found  in  Hoffman’s  “In  the  Sun- 
shine” to  the  Rhapsodie  Hongroise  (No.  3)  by 
Liszt,  the  transition  was  always  grace- 
ful and  showed  the  masterly  command 
of  these  musicians  over  their  chosen 
instruments.  The  violin  solo  of  Mr. 
Richard  Arnold,  leader  of  the  Philhar- 
monics, a “Romanzo  et  Rondo”  by  Wieniaw- 
ski,  received  its  deserved  encore,  in  response 
to  which  he  gave  with  muted  strings  a de- 
licious Berceuse,  played  here  a few  weeks  ago 
by  Ovide  Musiu.  Mr.  Emil  Schenck’s  violon- 
cello solo  work  was  delicious  in  every  respect, 
and  was  received  with  deserved  approbation. 
The  “enlarged  penny  whistle”  tendency  of  the 
flute  vanished  quite  from  the  perfromance  of 
Mr.  Eugene  Weiner,  whose  rendering  of  a 
largo  by  Handel  and  an  allegro  by  TershacX 
was  delightful.  A.  good  deal  of  amusement 
was  caused  by  the  Schuberts’  performance  of 
John  K.  Paine’s  “Raclway’s  Ready  Relief,” 
with  lines  in  solo  by  Dr.  Tibbetts.  A patent 
medicine  advertisement  set  to  music  gives  a 
wierd  effect,  and  though  the  music  is  not  at 
all  humorous,  this  selection  always  creates 
amusement.  The  next  concert  of  the  club  oc- 
curs February  23,  and  by  that  time  doubtless 
the  “raw  spots”  in  its  performance  will  be 
matters  of  the  past. 
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The  Schubert  Club  Concert 
Last  Evening. 

The  Schubert  club  gave  the  first  concei  t 
of  their  season  of  1887-8  last  evening  at 
the  Leland  opera  house.  They  were  as- 
sisted Vy  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
club,  though,  from  the  program,  itseemed 
as  if  the|Philharmonic  club  was  assisted 
by  the  Schuberts. 

The  program  itseif  was  too  long.  A 
concert  of  such  a nature  should  not  last 
over  an  hour  and  a-half. 

The  club  has  been  strengthened  mate- 
rially since  last  season  by  the  fine  voices 
of  Dr.  Tibbetts  and  Mr.  Charles  White,  of 
Albany,  and  Mr.  Kisselburgh,  of  Troy 
three  solo  singers  of  experience  and  taste. 
But  it  still  sadly  lacks  solidity  in  the 
second  bass  part,  which  is  the  weakest 
part,  whereas  it  should  be  the  foundation 
up-'n  which  the  other  parts  are  built. 

And,  for  the  number  of  members  In  the 
club,  the  volume  is  not  what  it  should  be 
nor  is  it  distributed  equally  among  the 
parts.  This  naturally  leads  one  to  think 
that  there  is  considerable  dead  wood 
which  should  be  kindly,  but  firmly,  cut 
away.  To  do  this,  however,  in  a club  o 
this  nature  is  a thorny  task. 

The  first  tenor  quality  is  admirable  and 
worthy  of  all  praise;  the  second  tenors  are 
fair,  and,  at  times,  good  ; the  first  basse; 
are  excellent,  producing  in  solo  passages 
a beautiful  uniformity  of  tone,  and  show 
ing  skill  and  discretion  in  phrasing  ; the 
second  basses,  as  a whole,  are  weak  and 
uncertain  and  very  apt  to  sing  out  of  tune 
But  among  these  same  second  basses 
are  three  or  four  well-known  solo  singers, 
it  may  be  said ; the  rest,  therefore,  can 
not  be  so  bad.  Three  or  four  fine  solo 
singers  can  not  sustain  a whole  part,  how- 
ever; nor  can  they  materially  assist  their 
shipwrecked  brethren  when  they  insist 
upon  sinking.  This  bass  part  must  bo 
weeded  out,  then  added  to,  then  nourished 
with  a special  care.  ’1  hey  are  enthusiastic, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  elub,  but, 
as  has  been  said,  they  are  timid  and  un- 
certain. 

There  is  some  excuse  for  the  apparent 
weakness  of  the  basses  last  tvening. 
They  were  obliged  to  stand, at  the  back  of 
the  stage,  three  rows  of  men  in  front  of 
them,  and  their  vo’ces  naturally  went  up 
into  the  flies,  instead  of  coming  out.  It 
is  proposed  to  have  a platform  built  oul 
over  the  orchestra  railing,  so  that  at  the 
next  conceit  they  will  not  be  under  the 
same  disadvantage. 

The  attack  of  the  club  has  much  im- 
preved,  though  at  times  last  evening,  to 
quote  the  happy  remark  of  the  ac  om- 
plished  critic  of  the  Argus,  tho  opening 
chord  was  given  in  a semi-arpeggio  man- 
ner. There  is  also  a marked  improve- 
ment in  their  appreciation  of  the  different 
degrees  of  piano  and  forte. 

The  first  selection  “Estudiantina,”  by 
Laconic,  was  not  well  sung.  The  notes 
were  sung ; but  the  dash,  the  color,  the 
animation — where  were^tliey?  The  cor. 
position  suffered  again  from  the  fact  that 
by  some  bungling  the  piano  had  been 
tuned  down  lo  French  pitch,  and  the  club 
sang  to  an  accompaniment  half  a tone 
lower  than  when  they  practiced. 
The  unaccompanied  selections  were  sung 
in  their  original  keys. 
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The  simple  but  grand  Sanctus  of  Os- 
good, and  thej  selections  from  Meyer 
Helmund  and  Jungst,  were  sung 
with  great  taste  and  effect.  The 
Nun  of  Nidaros  lost  a little 
of  its  brilliancy  from  its  en- 
forced tr  imposition,  but  the 
closing  chorus  was  given  with  such 
majesty  and  power  that  it  was  rede 
manded.  The  Memories  of  a Piano  was 
sung  without  snap  or  rhythm  and  it  pro- 
duced no  effect;  while  the  Eadways 
Ready  Relier  received  full  justice,  the 
basses  doing  admirable  work  and  the 
tenors  showing  much  agility.  It  has  been 
objected  to  this  latter  composition  that  it 
is  not  a comic  piece;  it  certainly  is  not. 

The  sufferings  of  W.  S.  Meyers,  esq.,  with 
the  rheumatism  and  his  finding  relief 
from  the  patent  medicine  are  describe  1 
in  music  such  as  might  bo  found  in  an 
old  German  Passion  Musik.  Alas ! to 
write  comic  music  is  not  the  heritage  of 
Americans.  Chadwick  has  tried  to  set 
the  Jabberwoek  to  musio ; he  has  written 
there  beautiful  harmonies,  but  the  dioll 
humor  of  the  Jabberwoek  does  not  enter 
into  tho  composition. 

The  soloists  of  the  club  last  evening 
were  Mr.  Bowditch,  who  sang  the  solo 
accompanied  by  the  chorus  in  the  Nun  of 
Nidaros  with  a beautiful  quality  of  tone 
and  rare  expression,  and  Dr.  Tibbitts, 
t whose  Imposing  bass  was  heard  in  a solo  j 
all-to-short. 

The  playing  of  the  Philharmonic  club 
was  excellent,  both  in  ensemble  and  solo. 
Mr.  Weiner,  the  flute  soloist,  has  a rare 
tone.  So  sustained  is  it,  so  full  and 
round. 

The  Schubert  club  should  know  that 
they  are  capable  of  singing  the  best  of 
music  in  an  admirable  manner. 

This  is  saying  a good  deal. 

But  patience  in  rehearsals,  punctuality 
in  attending  them,  the  cheerful  working  | 
together  of  all  for  one  common  end,  and  ,| 
subordinating  self  for  the  whole,  these 
things  can  do  much  and  will  d>  much.  J 
The  Schuberts  have  received  again  this 
year  a most  generous  support  from  the 
people  of  Albany.  Let  them  remember 
it  is  their  duty  and  pleasure  to  show 
| themselves  worthy  of  that  support. 


A SEASON  OF  SONG. 

flic  Sclmbert  Concert  at  the  Lelantl— 
The  Club’s  Assistants. 

There  was  scarcely  a vacant  seat  in  the  Le- 
land  opera  house  last  evening  on  the  occasion 
of  the  second  concert  of  the  Schubert  club  for 
the  season  of  1SS7-8,  and  the  general  impres- 
sion made  by  the  club  upon  its  large  audienct 
was  a most  favorable  one.  The  club  has  im-; 
proved  in  several  ways,  notably  in  balance  oi 
parts  and  delicacy  of  expression,  though  there, 
appears  little  improvement  in  that  essential 
feature— precision  of  attack— and  in  one  or  two 
spots  last  night  the  opening  notes  were  a sort 
of  musical  skirmish  fire  decidedly  unartistic. 
Mr.  McClaskey  was  prevented  from  singing 
by  a very  bad  cold,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Kisselburgh 
sang  the  baritone  solo  in  “The  Corinthian”  I 
smoothly  and  sweetly,  though  not  in  excellent 
. tune.  Herr  Max  ‘Vogrieh  played  “Hark, 
i Hark,  the  Lark,”  Schubert-Vogrich;  “Feur- 
zauber,”  from  “Die  Walkuere,”  Wagner- 
Vogrich;  “Wedding  March,”  Mendelssohn- 
Liszt,  and  a nocturne  in  G major  of  Chopin, 
all  of  which  were  very  acceptable.  The  third 
number,  by  the  club,  “King  Olaf’s  Christmas,” 
was  beyond  doubt  the  finest  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Mr.  Lundbergsang  “The  Bird,”  by 
Soederberg,  and  two  Swedish  songs  very 
sweetly,  earning  an  encore  in  both  cases.  His 
voice  is  light,  but  exceedingly  sweet.  Madam 
Vogrieh  touched  the  popular  heart  in  the  de- 
lightful performance  of  a very  sweet  ballad  by 
her  husband,  “The  Love  Knot,”  and  was  en- 
thusiastically encored.  Mr.  Flattery,  the 
club’s  accompanist,  is  worthy  of  highest  praise.  | 
On  the  whole  the  club  shows  painstaking  study,  \ 
i care  to  overcome  obstacles  and  promises  con-  | 
timed  progress  in  the  future. 

MUSIC  HATH  CHARMS. 

Last  Evening’s  Concert  of  the  Schu- 
bert Club. 

The  concert  given  by  the  Schubert  club  at 
the  Leland  Opera  house  was,  as  a whole,  a 
success  and  Ailed  the  house  to  overflowing 
with  a brilliant  audience.  The  first  two 
selections,  “Fidelity”  and  “After  the  Night 
Dawns  the  Morrow.”  were  eung  excellently. 
Two  Swedish  songs  by  Mr.  Lundburg  fol- 
lowed and  then  a solo,  “The  Corinthian,” 
by  William  E Kisselburgh  of  Troy,  given 
with  flue  effect.  “Hark,  Hark  the  Lark” 
and  “Teverzanber”  from  “Die  Walkure,” 
were  piano  selections  by  Herr  Max  Vogrieh 
The  next,  number,  “King  Olaf’s  Christmas,” 
was  without  question  the  finest  on  the 
program,  and  the  solo  parts  were 
at  mirably  rendered  by  Messrs.  Bowditch  and 
Kisselburgh,  hut  the  club  made  rather  poor 
work  of  it,  especially  the  bassos,  perhaps  be 
cause  some  of  the  leading  members  were  ' 
absent.  Madame  Vogrieh.  who  saag  “W!e  I 
Naht«t  mir  der  Schluminer,”  surprised  every  , 
o ie  by  the  power  and  compass  of  her  voice 
The  rest  of  the  program  was:  “The  Happiest  j 
Lr.nd,”  by  the  club;  “Wedding  March  and 
Fairy  Dance”  and  ‘Rhapsodie  Hougroise, 
No.  2,”  by  Herr  Vogrieh;  “The  Bird,”  solo 
by  Mr.  Lundberg;  “Arabian  Song”  and  “The 
Love  Knot,”  Madame  Vogrieh;  “Mynheer 
Van  Dunk,”  trio  by  Messrs.  Wendell,  Hilton 
and  Tlbbet6.  The  entertainment  was  thor- 
oughly eDjoyed  and  encores  were  frequent. 


Male  Chorus,  Vocal  Solos  and  Piano 
Selections  at  the  Leland. 

A much-needed  change  was  made  in  the 
placing  of  the  singers  of  the  Schubert  club 
last  night  by  elevating  the  second  bassos  on 
a platform  behind  the  tenors,  and  for  the 
first  time  those  estimable  gentlemen  contrived 
to  make  themselves  heard.  The  result  was 
that  in  the  four-part  choruses  there  were  four 
parts  audible,  and  not  the  tenors  alone.  The 
absence  of  two  such  valuable  members  as  Dr. 
Tibbets  and  Mr.  McClaskey  deprived  the 
basses,  however,  of  much  of  their  strength. 
The  improvement  in  the  volume  of  tone  was 
not  attended  by  improvement  in  the  attack. 
Instead  of  boldly  and  instantaneously  obeying 
the  conductor’s  baton,  there  was,  at  times,  a 
hesitancy  and  timidity  that  left  a very  unfa- 
vorable impression.  This  will  never  do,  if  the 
I club  wish  to  progress,  especially  when  the 
singing  throughout  was  attended  with  a de- 
gree of  what  migh’t  be  called  faint-hearted- 
ness. There  was  none  of  that  virile,  ringing 
tone,  pronounced,  hearty  spirit  and  confidence 
that  make  themselves  felt  with  an  audience. 

The  feature  of  the  bill,  Dudley  Buck’s 
superb  work,  "King  Olaf’s  Christmas,”  lost 
much  of  its  effect  by  the  same  besetting  weak- 
ness of  the  club— hesitancy  and  want  of  self- 
reliance.  The  bouche  termee  accompaniment 
of  Mr.  Lunberg’s  solo,  "The  Bird”  and  of 
Mr.  Klsselbergh’s  solo,  “The  Carinthian,” 
was  very  pretty  and  effective.  Mr.  Lundberg 
sang  a couple  of  Swedish  songs  in  addition  to 
ihe  solo  referred  to.  His  voice  is  what  might 
j be  termed  a parlor  voice  and  is  not  suited  for 
concert  solo  purposes.  Mr.  Kisseiberg  sang 
like  an  artist,  his  fine  baritone  voice  giving 
due  effect  to  the  music  assigned  to  him.  Mr. 
Bowditch  saDg  the  tenor  solo  in  Dudley 
Buck’s  work  rather  lackadaisically.  He 
1 would  have  been  an  excellent  baritone  singer, 
had  he  originally  permitted  his  voice  to  follow 
its  natural  bent.  Forcing  a baritone  into  the 
domain  of  the  tenor  is  never  attended  with 
satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Max  Vogrieh  was  the  pianist  of  the 
occasion.  He  played  the  following  works:  i 
“Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark,”  Schubert-Vogrich* 
“Feurzauber,”  from  “Die  Walkuere,”  Wag- 
ner-Vogrich;  “Wedding  March,”  Mendels- 
sohn-Liszt,  and  “Nocturne,”  in  G major, 
Chopin.  Why  Mr.  Vogrieh  should  meddle 
with  Liszt’s  fine  transcription  of  Schubert’s 
song,  or  the  very  effective  transcription  of  the 
fire  scene  from  Wagner’s  “Tetralogy,”  by 
Brassin,  and  substitute,  to  some  extent,  his 
own  crude  ideas,  is  more  than  a musician  can 
determine.  His  method  of  playing  is  not 
agreeable.  A hard,  unresonant  touch,  ragged 
execution  at  times  and  uncertain  phrasing 
robbed  his  interpretation  of  the  works  he 
essayed  of  satisfactory  results.  The  wedding 
march  from  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 
—the  worst,  by  the  way,  of  Liszt’s  tran- 
scriptions, redeemed  only  by  the  little 
touch  of  the  fairy  scherzo  which  is 
introduced  in  It,  served  only  to  dis- 
play Mr.  Vogrich’s  muscular  strength. 
We  would  recommend  him  particularly  to 
avoid  Chopin.  The  exquisite  nocturne  which 
be  essayed  lost  all  its  poetry  and  beauty  in  his 
bauds.  Madame  Vogrieh  sang  Agatha’s 
prayer  from  “Der  Freischuetz,”  and  as  an  en- 
core Rubinstein’s  “Du  bist  wie  eine  blume,” 
besides  a couple  of  her  husband’s  songs.  Her 
voice  is  hard  and  unexpressiva  and  the  beau- 
tiful aria  of  Weber,  in  which  Pauline  Lucca 
was  so  transcendantly  grand,  was  very  in- 
adequately rendered  last  evening.  Mr.  Philip 
Hale  conducted  with  his  usual  care  and  intel- 
ligent spirit,  and  Mr.  Flattery  played  the 
brilliant  accompaniment  to  “King  Olaf’s 
Christmas”  with  good  effect. 
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The  Schubert  Club  Concert. 

Tbe  second  conceit  ot  the  Schubert 
club  was  given  last  evening  at  the  Leland 
opera  house. 

There  were  nearly  forty  members  of 
the  club  present,  looking  as  tf  they  wore 
in  the  possession  of  good  health  and  a 
fair  amount  of  the  vital  ftuid. 

But  to  prove  that  one  cannot  always 
’judge  from  the  outside  appearance,  they 
sang  and  at  once  dispelled  the  illusion. 

Not  but  that  a few  easy  glees  were  well 
sung,  with  a better  balancing  of  the  four 
part?  than  before,  and  with  considerable 
expression,  but  in  any  explosive  force,  In 
a sustained  crescendo,  in  phrases  of 
majesty  and  dignity,  lire  and  passion,  Ihe 
club  was  wanting. 

This  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
“KlDg  Olaf's  Christmas,”  a fine  composi- 
tion by  Dudley  Buck,  and  the  only  dlffi-* 
cult  selection  attempted  by  the  club, 
where  faint-hearted  youths  looked  to 
their  neighbors  for  support  and  found 
non?. 

The  reasons  for  this  timidity,  this  abso- 
lute lack  of  manliness  of  tone  and  attack 
: are  as  follows:  (I.)  There  are  men  in  the 
» club  who  cannot  sing,  and  they  should  be 
dropped,  (2.)  Some  men  are  not  diligent 
in  attending  rehearsals,  and  1 ules  should 
i be  framed  by  which  they  will  be  forced  to 
jattend  or  resign. 

3s  already  stated,  then  the  concert,  as 
a whole,  was  not  an  artistic  success,  al- 
though many  of  the  associate  members 
seemed  to  enjoy  it. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  Schubert  club 
expects  to  live  and  demand  support  from 
the  people  of  Albany  it  must  give  better 
concerts. 

Mr.  Lundberg-  sang  two  Swedish  songs 
charmingly,  and  was  heartily  applauded ; 
in  response  he  gave  the  well  known 
“Necken,”  which  he  had  already  sung  in 
Albany  soon  after  his  arrival,  or  possibly 
in  conjunction  with  it.  In  “The  Bird” 
he  was  also  recalled.  Messis.  Bowditch 
and  Kisselburgh,  did  full  justice  to  the 
solos  in  “Olaf’s  Christmas.”  Although 
the  former  was  suffering  with  a severe 
cold,  he  sang  lha  part  allotted  to  him 
with  that  cheerfulness  and  unselfishness 
so  characteristic  of  him  and  with  that 
refinement  and  taste,  which  individualize 
his  singing.  Mr.  Kisselburgh  besides  his 
noble  solo  in  the  cantata,  took  the  obli- 
gato in  the  Cariuthian  and  was  recalled. 
His  voice  is  a familiar  one  to  many  Al- 
banians, but  of  late  he  has  Improved  in 
quality  of  tone  and  simplicity,  which  last 
quality  Is  the  supreme  glory  of  art.  The 
trio  given  by  Messrs.  Wendell,  Hilton  and 
Cassidy  was  well  balanced,  of  agreeable 
color  and  was  admirably  sung. 

The  club  suffered  acutely  from  the 
enforced  absence  of  Dr.  Tibbetts  and  Mr. 
McClaskey. 

Of  the  so-called  artists  who  assisted 
the  club,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
pationce.  The  concert  was  spun  out  by 
a dreary  exhibition  of  the  Vogrich  family 
which  consists  of  Herr  Max  Vogrich,  a 
pianist,  and  Madame  Vogrich,  a singer. 
They  played  and  sang  selections  by 
Vogrich  and  other  composers. 


Mr.  Vogrich— or  since  he  prefers  it-- 
Herr  Vogrich,  spent  considerable  time  in 
demonstrating  to  the  audience  that  he 
was  a piano-pounder;  the  audience,  a 
reasonably  Intelligent  one,  saw  this  at  a 
glance,  but  he  was  skeptical  upon  the 
point  and  labored  painfully  for  some 
quarter  hours.  When  ho  finally  had  fin- 
ished, no  one  in  the  audience  would  have 
disputed  him,  even  if  he  had  thought 
otherwise.  In  the  trashy  arrangement  of 
Mendelssohn's  wedding  march,  the 
scenery  trembled,  the  poor  piano  shook. 
Then  Herr  Vogrich  essayed  the  tender, 
ami  in  the  Chopin  nocturne  he  roared  as 
gently  as  any  sucking  dove.  But  he  played 
it  stupidly,  without  a spark  of  musiclanly 
feeling;  before  he  had  been  a piano- 
pounder,  but  he  now  appeared  as  the  expo- 
nent of  piano  drooling. 

Madame  Vogrich  has  an  unsympathetic 
voice,  and  displayed  neither  a pure,  re- 
fined taste  nor  any  great  cultivation.  She 
sang  with  an  affectation  of  coquetry  and 
ultra-German  mawkish  sentimentalism. 

The  accompanist  of  the  elub  did  not  do 
himself  justice.  He  was  often  behind  the 
beat,  and  the  solos  of  Messrs.  Bowditch  ! 
and  Kisselburgh  suffered  severely  at  his 
hands. 

The  managers  of  the  Schubert  club 
would  do  well  henceforth  to  engage  one 
artist,  but  a good  one ; give  him  or  her 
only  a few  selections;  drop  from  the 
club  those  who  do  not  faithfully  attend 
rehearsals ; and  let  them  now  give  shorter 
and  better  concerts. 


The  second  Schubert  concert  is  now  a thing 
of  the  past.  In  some  respects  the  club  has 
Improved.  It  is  much  better  balanced,  it  has 
a better  quality  of  tone;  but  when  any  power 
is  demanded,  the  club  in  concert  seems  un 
able  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  eonducter. 
This  may  arise  from  timidity,  from  stage 
fright.  It  has  been  suggested  that  tbe  next 
program  be  more  diversified.  The  introduc- 
tion ot  double  quartettes  and  single  quar- 
tettes is  always  a pleasing  feature,  and  there 
are  many  exquisite  c -impositions  which 
would  charm  the  audience,  provided  they 
| were  sung  by  feur  well-attuned  voices,  lbs 
managers  were  not  fortunate  in  ihesr  choice 
of  assistants,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vogrich  did 
net  score  a success  either  with  the  musicians 
or  the  popular  crowd.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  artists,  who  would  gladly  come  to  Al- 
bany if  they  were  paid,  so  let  us  hope  that 
at  the  next  concert  the  soloist  will  be  more 
worthy  or  the  club  acd  the  audience.  And 
What  a fine  audience  it  was  ! 


The  last  concert  of  the  Schubert  club  calls 
for  some  suggestions.  The  ostensible  object 
of  the  organization  is  most  laudable.  Every 
Albanian  will  endorse  tbe  idea  of  a home 
musical  society  that  honestly  endeavors  to 
promote  the  cause  of  the  divine  art  in  this  city 
by  public  performances  of  good  musical  works. 
It  is  a most  praiseworty  mission  and  it  should 
be  most  heartily  encouraged.  But  to  honestly 
fullfil  this  mission  there  are  certain  necessary 
requirements.  One  is  good  singing  and  the 
other  is  a competent  conductor.  The  Schubert 
club  has  secured  the  latter,  but  it  is  as  yet 
very  far  from  attaining  the  former.  Its  last 
< oncert  showed  evidences  of  weakness  which 
were  inexcusable.  Suppose  that  Messrs.  Tib- 
betts, McClasky  and  Paige  were  unavoidably 
absent  on  the  occasion,  there  was  no  reason 
why  their  thirty-seven  associates  should  be 
panic  stricken.  Yet  that  was  precisely  the 
impression  they  gave.  There  Is  not  the 
slightest  excuse  whatever  for  the  bad  per- 
formance of  Monday  night.  The  club  is  long 
enough  in  existence  to  have  made  some  pro- 
gress in  what  they  profess. 

* * * 

The  trouble  about  the  Schubert  club  is  that 
a lot  of  young  men  consider  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  put  on  evening  dress,  invite  a 
number  of  their  friends  and  take  up  certain 
musical  works  in  their  kid  gloved  hands  and 
leave  the  rest  to  providence.  That  kind  of 
business  bas  been  tried  too  often  before  In 
other  places  than  Albany,  and  has  always  re- 
sulted in  failure.  There  is  but  one  way  in 
which  success  may  be  assured,  close,  unre- 
mitting application  to  study  and  rehearsals, 
the  abandonment  of  that  effeminate,  namby 
pamby  style  of  singing,  in  which  the  abuse  of 
tbe  'portamento  is  the  most  conspicuous 
feature,  a good,  honest,  healthy,  virile  tone, 
and  implicit  obedience  to  the  painstaking  con- 
ductor. It  might  be  added  that  the  next 
time  the  club  engages  outside  talent,  better 
judgment  be  shown  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Vogriclis.  There  are  pianists  in  Albany  as 
well  as  in  New  York  who  would  not  treat  the 
noble  instrument  with  such  marked  indiffer- 
ence to  its  powers  of  endurance  as  Mr.  Max 
Vogrich,  and  certainly  we  have  here  far  more 
agreeable  voices  than  that  of  Madame  Vo<>- 
ricb. 


THE  MJJSE  OF  MELOBV. 


Am  Analysis  of  tlie  Schnbert  Con* 
cert— Vocal  Echoes. 

Some  one  said  of  Balzac,  that  he  could 
write  the  description  of  a state  dinner 
with  such  skill  and  vivid  fidelity,  as  to  j 
leave  the  reader  suffering  from  an  at-  j 
tack  of  indigestion.  That  is  realism  in 
literature.  It  is  the  shadow  without  the 
substance.  The  performance  of  Herr 
Vogrich  at  the  Schubert  concert  on 
Monday  night,  bore  strong  resemblance 
to  Balzac’s  realistic  description.  There  is 
a semblance  of  reality  in  each  case,  but 
in  neither  is  it  a good  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment. Balzac’s  literary  pleasings 
led  to  a physical  nightmare;  Vogrich’s 
playing  to  a musical  one.  I am  not  dys- 
peptic or  hypercritical,  but  I assert  that 
the  majority  of  our  pianists  in  Albany, 
Kautz,  Jeffery,  Mills,  Miss  Miller,  are  his 
superiors.  One  might  as  well  undertake 
to  satisfy  hunger  with  a tablespoonful  of 
dough,  by  giving  rein  to  his  fancy  and 
convincing  himself  that  the  pastry  bolus 
is  a loaf  of  crisp  and  toothsome  bread,  as 
to  be  inspired  by  Vogrich’s  music. 
Vogrich  is  decidedly  a muscular  pianist. 

He  has  immense  power,  but  it  is  not  pro- 
duced by  good  methods,  so  that  with  a 
tremendous  expenditure  of  physical 
strength  there  is  comparatively  little 
resonance,  and  the  effect  is  heavy  and 
dead  in  quality.  His  tones  are  short,  and 
as  he  rarely  uses  the  pedal  there  is  no 
continuity  of  sound.  In  his  pianissimo 
playing  he  is  purely  mechanical,  and 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  poetical 
charm,  while  in  phrases  of  a dramatic 
i character  he  fails  utterly  in  brilliancy. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  as  a pianist  Herr 
Vogrich  is  a failure,  although  personally 
the  man  appears  to  have  intellectual 
stamina  far  above  the  average  musician,  I 
* * * 1 


Fraulein  Aus  der  Ohe  was  delighted  with 
the  singing  of  the  Schubert  club.  She  had 
played  for  the  Mendelssohn  club,  of  New 
Yoik,  the  A polios,  of  Brooklyn,  aud  the 
Apollos,  of  Boston,  and  she  thought  the 
Albany  club  sang  remarkably  well.  Ger- 
many has  many  such  organizations,  al- 
most every  city  having  several.  Tne  frau- 
lein was  much  pleased  with  her  reception  here 
in  Albany,  and  said  she  would  be  mo3t  happy 
to  come  here  again.  This  spring  she  appears 
in  Troy,  and  then  she  will  go  to  the  great 
musical  festivals  in  the  western  cities,  St. 
Leuis,  Cincinnati,  etc. 


I The  Schubert  club,  despite  the  fact 
' that  at  times  they  displayed  a decided 
mesalliance  with  the  score,  the  director’s 
baton  and  themselves,  has  greatly  im- 
proved. and  there  was  much  more  to 
| thoroughly  enjoy  in  their  work  than  to 
' criticise.  The  absence  of  Messrs  Mc- 
Clachy,  Tibbetts  and  Kellog  seemed  to 
affect  the  bassos  and  a slight  indecision 
in  attaque  was  noticeable  at  times.  In 
the  first  place  that  vociferousness  was 
missing,  which  has  moved  previous 
performances  and  the  singing  of  the 
piano  and  pianissamo  passages  was  not, 
therefore,  simply  a subduing  of  this 
vociferousness  but  a knowledge  of  the 
true  import  of  the  musical  phrase  and 
the  subservience  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers to  the  intelligent  wielding  of  the 
baton  by  Mr.  Hale.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  vital  spark  which  I 
energizes  the  soloist  will  be  found  in  the 
chorus  which  assembles  but  once  a week, 
and  the  absence  of  dramatic  intensity  is, 
therefore,  not  to  be  commented  upon. 
The  two  tenor  choruses  are  as  nearly 
perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them.  The 
bassos  are  decidedly  weaker;  and  while 
the  second  bassos  are  recruited  by  some 
admirable  voices  there  is  a general 
seeking  after  “low  tones”  which 
seems  to  indicate  a tremendous  expen- 
diture of  strength.  The  baritones  are 
weaker  than  they  were  a year  ago,  and 
while  the  quality  of  tone  is  good  the  j 
body  is  hardly  sufficient.  The  Gounod 
trio  was  a splendid  example  of  the  intel- 
lectuality imbued  into  the  club  since  the 
last  concert,  and  the  lighter  selections  of 
“ Mynheer  Van  Dunck  ” displayed  snap 
aud  precision.  The  lack  of  proper  dra- 
matic conception  was  apparent  in  the  ex- 
tremely dramatic  setting  of  Longfellow’s 
Saga  of  King  Olaf,  by  Dudley  Buck. 
Had  the  club  thrown  aside  its  own  con- 
ception and  been  swayed  by  Mr.  Hale’s 
baton  alone,  there  would  have  been  better 
results— although  it  was  well  sung. 

TT  *♦* 

The'  solos  by  Mr.  Edward  Bowditch 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Kisselburgh  were  both 
specimens  of  excellent  vocalism,  Mr. 
Bowditch’s  because,  with  a voice  evincing 
wear,  he  controlled  it  admirably  and  dis- 
played true  artisticness;  Mr.  Kissel- 
burgh’s  because  his  voice  is  of  that  rich, 
sympathetic  nature  which  is  music  in 
itself.  Of  the  other  club  soloists,  Mr. 
Wendell,  Mr.  Hilton  and  Mr.  Cassidy, 
there  is  room  for  but  brief  mention.  Mr. 
Lunderg’s  singing  of  the  Swedish  song 
was  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of 
the  evening.  While  at  times  he  “flats” 
aud  again  “sharps,”  still  his  pure,  sweet 
tenor  voice,  full  of  resonance,  was  de- 
lightfully refreshing.  Mr.  W endeli,  Mr. 
Hilton  and  Dr:  Tibbetts  in  their  trio 
displayed  ability,  and  the  voices  blended 
admirably. 


The  Schubert  Club  Concert. 

I It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Schubert 
concert  last  night  was  the  best  ever  given 
by  the  organization.  The  basses  were  dis- 
tinctly audible,  a fact  which  should  go  on 
record  for  the  sake  of  encouragement  and 
emulation.  The  program  consisted  of  the 
following  numbers: 

Ring  and  Rose,  Folksong:  Fair  Rohtraut,  W.  H. 
Veit;  Song  of  Harold  Harfager,  H.  Werner:  air  with 
chorus,  Oh  Isis  and  Osiris,  Mozart;  Oh,  Thou  Who 
Art  the  World  to  Me,  J.  Witt;  A Tragic  Tale,  Joseph 
Kheinberger;  Old  King  Cole,  Fred  L.  Edes:  Polish 
Tavern  Song,  G.  E.  Stehle;  Land  Sighting,  Edward 
Greig. 

Mr.  Philip  Hale,  the  leader,  is  receiviag 
general  congratulations  upon  his  success 
with  the  material  at  his  command.  The 
pianist,  Frl.  Aus  der  Ohe,  played  Liszt  and 
Chopin  music  with  great  brilliancy  and 
power.  The  concert  was  very  largely  at- 
tended. and  was  in  all  respects  pleasing  and 
successful. 


J 


jin  EXCELLENT  CONCERT. 

A Most  Enjoyable  Performance  by 
tlie  Schnbert  Club. 

The  very  best  usage  has  decreed  it  as  in  any- 
thing but  good  taste  for  a musical  conductor 
to  shout  and  hiss  and  all  but  swear  at  bis 
chorus  during  a public  concert,  and  frequent 
exhibitions  of  explosive  vehemence  of  this 
sort  marred  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a nearly  unexceptionable  concert  of  the  Schu- 
bert club  at  the  Leland  opera  house  last  night. 
Conductor  Hale  has  brought  the  club  to  a j 
degree  of  excellence,  doing  away  in  nearly 
every  respect  with  the  need  for  the  wholesale 
criticism  of  the  past,  and  the  improvement  in 
precision,  balance  of  parts  and  quality  of  tone 
and  expression  is  marked.  The  programme 
was  a remarkably  well  selected  one, 
and  brought  out  the  best  qualities  of  the  club,  I 
which  fact,  in  connection  with  the  marked  mi-  i 
provement  under  Mr.  Hale’s  able  and  enthusi- 
astic training,  served  to  make  this  last  prob- 
ably the  most  thoroughly  enjovable . concert 
the  club  has  ever  given.  Dr  Tibbetts  .solo 
from  the  “Magic  Flute,”  O Isis  and  Osiris, 
displayed  to  advantage  his  splendid,  voice  and 
won  an  enthusiastic  encoie.  jVIi.  L.  • 
long’s  solo,  “Land  Sighting,  was  not  sung  in; 
wefi  as  on  other  occasions,  and  was  badly  off 
the  key  in  spots.  Fralein  Auf 
Der  Ohe’s  piano  playing  was  the  fea- 
ture of  the  evening,  and  it  was 
all  she  could  do  to  get  off  the  stage,  while  her 
graceful  self-possession  was  a charming  ad- 
junct to  her  delightful  performance.  Whatever 

might  be  material  for  criticism  in  the  very  few 
“ criticizable  ” points,  it  is  very  certain  that 
she  touched  the  heart  of  her  audience  to  its 
depths,  and  she  received  a small  ovation.  The 
Schubert  club  is  the  deserving  recipient  of 
hearty  congratulation  upon  the  excellent  pi o- 
gress  it  has  made. 


A BARE  MUSICAL  TREAT. 

The  Concert  Given  at  the  Leland 
Last  Night  by  the  Schuberts  and 
Frl.  Aus  der  Ohe. 

The  concert  given  by  the  Schubert  club 
last  evening  was  a brilliant  success.  It  was 
without  exception  the  best  ever  given  by  the 
club.  The  Leland  was  crowded  to  the  doors 
by  a fashionable  assemblage,  as  It  always  Is 
upon  the  oocaslon  of  a ooncert  by  the  Schu- 
berts, end  the  audience  was  enthusiastic  over 
the  improvement,  made  by  the  cluo  during  the 
past  four  months.  The  club  was  assisted  by 
Frl  Aus  der  Ohe,  and  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Philip  Hale  Mr.  M.  P.  Flattery  acted 
as  accompanist.  The  program  comprised  the 
following  numbers:  “Ring  and  Rose,  ^ 'A, 
sonr  “Fair  Rohtraut,”  W.  H.  Veit;  “Song 
of  Harold  Harfager,"  H.  Werner;  air  wlth 
chorus,  “Oh  Isis  and  Ofirls,  Mozart, 
“Oh  Thou  Who  Art  the  World  to  Me,  J. 

I wm-  “A  Tragic  Tale,”  Jos.  Rhelu- 
berger;  “Old  King  Coni,"  L. 

t.viov  “Polish  Tavern  Song,’  (L  E 

Stehle;  “Land  Sighting,”  Edward  Grieg. 
The  first  chorus,  ‘ Ring  and  Rose, 
mlrably  given  and  heartby  applauded.  Fair 
Rohtraut”  and  the  “Song  of  Harold  Haw- 
ser,” from  Walter  Scott’s  “Pirate,”  were  also 
admirably  sung.  Frl.  Aus  der  0aa  r.e“^ 
several  very  difficult  selections  on  the  piano 
te  a manner  that  held  the  audience  spell- 
bound. Her  playing  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  evening,  and  her  con 
trol  over  her  instrument  was  marvelous^ 
In  the  air  and  chorus,  “Oh  Isis  and  Osiris, 

the  solo  by  Dr.  Tibbetts  was  appiauded  to 
the  echo  aud  had  to  bo  repeated  in  full-  , An 

encore  was  demanded  on  tbe  chorus,  Cffi’ 
Tnou  Who  Art  the  World  to  Me,”  but  owing 
to  the  length  of  the  program  had  to  be  omU- 
tea  The  rendition  of  “A  Tragic  Tale  was 
marred  by  a noticeable  uncertain- 
tv  on  the  part  of  the  stegers. 
“Old  King  Coul,”  a double  quartet 
Messrs.  Bowditch,  Page,  Hilton,  8.  J.  Leake 
ir  Kellogg,  McClaskey,  Cassidy  and  Til 
betts  was  admirably  rendered  and  neartl 
applauded.  The  “Polish  Tavern  Song;;  w 
well  rendered,  and  Land  Sighting, 
dosing  number,  was  sung  In  a manner  t 
reflected  great  credit  upon  the  soloist, 
Knilosziz  and  upon  the  club.  The  clnD  it 
teg  better  than  ever  under  the  directlo 
Mr.  Philip  Hale,  who  is  In  a great  me 
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FJue  Programme— Franl  el  n Ana  der 
Obe’s  Piauo  Selections. 

Mlrabile  dictul  The  basses  of  the  Schu- 
bert club  made  themselves  heard  last  night  at 
the  Lelaud,  and  for  the  first  time  the  four 
parts  were  distinctly  audible  and  effective. 
What  toil  and  trouble,  coaxing  and  entrea- 
ties, perseverance  and  energy,  it  must  have 
cost  the  skillful  and  conscientious  conductor, 
Mr.  Philip  Halo,  to  arrive  at  such  a wished 
for  result,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  The 
fact  was  patent,  however,  that  he  drew  voices 
out  of  the  second  basses,  and  those  voices  ful- 
filled their  duty  last  night.  As  he  has  brought 
them  thus  far,  there  are  hopes  that  in  time  he 
will  cure  all  those  singers  in  the  club  of  a cer- 
tain Miss  Nancy  style  of  singing,  which  might 
answer  for  a small  tea  party,  but  is  not  at  all 
suitable  for  a concert.  If  those  young  men 
would  only  open  their  mouths  and  let  out 
their  voices  unimpeded,  instead  of  either  sing- 
ing with  half  closed  lips,  or  as  if  some  one  had 
thtm  by  the  throat,  they  would  be  themselves 
astonished  at  the  improvement. 

The  concert  last  evening  was  a considerable 
advance,  however,  on  its  predecessors.  The 
programme  was  very  felicitously  selected,  and 
the  various  numbers  were  sung  with  a unani- 
mity of  expression  and  prompt  obedience  to 
Mr.  Hale  s baton  that  testified  to  earnestness 
and  good  training.  The  great  chorus  of 
priests,  from  “The  Magic  Flute,”  was  the 
notably  weak  spot  in  the  concert.  The  chorus 
ehould  have  rolled  it  out  with  full  power  and 
vigor,  but  the  body  of  tone  was  considerably 
lacking.  Dr.  Tibbetts  sang  the  preceding  in- 
vocation over  Tamino  and  Pamina  very  credit- 
ably. It  would  have  been  well,  perhaps,  to 
have  also  given  his  fine  bass  voice  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  its  power  in  that  other  mag- 
nificent solo  of  Sarastro  from  the  same  opera, 
“In  diesen  heii;gen  hallen.” 

The  pianist  was  a most  delightful  feature  of 
the  concert.  Her  selections  were  “Pastorale 
and  Capriccio.”  Scarlatti;  aria,  Schumann; 
“Spinnlied,”  Mendelssohn;  “Andante  Spiana" 
to  and  Polonaise  in  E flat,”  Chopin,  aud 
"Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  9,”  Liszt.  For 
encores  she  played  Liszt’s  transcription  of  the 
spinning  chorus'  from  “The  Flying  Dutch- 
man” and  Chopin’s  Nocturne  in  F sharp 
major,  opus  15.  The  quaint  old  music  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  best  specimen  of 
Scarlatti's  style  that  could  have  been  selected, 
found  a thoroughly  sympathetic  interpreter 
in  her.  The  Schumann  aria  was  exquisitely 
played  and  the  Mendelssohn  spinning  song 
was  a perfect  gem  as  delivered  by  her  mobile 
fingers.  But  her  greatest  triumph  was  achieved 
in  the  Liszt  Rhapsody,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  trying  of  the  entire  series  of  fifteen. 
There  was  power  of  the  most  unmistakable 
kind,  brilliancy,  faultless  techniqne  in  pas- 
sages which  might  daunt  many  a pianist  and 
intelligent  phrasing,  by  which  the  charac- 
teristic national  themes,  with  their 
rich  embroideries  of  those  wonderful 
Lisztian  passages  stood  out  In  bold 
relief.  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe’s  octave 
playing  is  marvellous  and  electric,  and  even 
in  the  stormiest  passages  she  never  forces  the 
tone  but  induces  it.  Sne  certainly  is  entitled 
to  very  high  rank  as  a Liszt  player.  She  was 
not  quite  so  fortunate  in  the  music  of  Chopin. 
There  was  a tinge  of  frivolity  and  individual 
capriciousness  in  her  interpretation  of  the 
two  spirituelle  works  she  selected,  and  the 
secret  charms  they  contain  remained  unreveal- 
ed. The  andaixte  preceding  the  most  noble  of 
polonaises,  is  a poem  which  needs  an  interpre- 
ter whose  heart  beats  in  the  very  finger  tips, 
and  the  polonaise  itself  calls  for  something 
more  than  the  perfect  execution  of  its  pas- 
sages. the  soul  which  can  interpret  their 
meaning.  There  were  moments  of  inspiration 
of  course,  in  the  fair  pianist’s  rendering  of  the 
polonaise,  but  also  wide  spaces  where  mare 
mechanism  alone  was  visible.  The 'Schubert 
club  must  be  congratulated  ou  having  given 
a highly  enjoyable  entertainment,  and  on  the 
marked  improvement  they  have  made  under 
their  excellent  conductor. 


A DiathHTFUL  CONCERT. 

The  Schubert  Club  Clones  Its  Season 
fllost  Admirably. 

By  careful  attention  to  details  heretofore 
airily  neglected,  by  surrendering  personality 
to  the  needs  of  the  whole  and  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  conductor  and  his  directions,  the 
Schubert  club  has  all  but  silenced  the  batteries 
of  criticism  which  have  in  the  past  so  unmer- 
cifully pounded  at  it;  and  the  concert  at  tho 
Leland  opera  house  last  evening,  with 
which  tho  club  closed  the  season  of  ’87-88, 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  musical 
events  which  has  occurred  in  Albany  in  many 
a day,  and  the  audience  which  filled  every  seat 
and  most  of  the  standing  room  were  satified 
not  only  with  the  performance  of  Sig. 
Campanini  whom  many  came  only  to  hear, 
but  also  with  the  club,  for  which 
they  were  repared  to  make  allowances 
and  for  which  no  allowances  were  needed. 
Sig.  Camanini  was  at  bis  best,  and  had  diffi- 
culty in  getting  olf  the  stage  at  all,  every 
one  of  his  numbers  being  encored.  His 
rendering  of  Gounod’s  wonderful  “Salve 
Dimora”  was  probably  the  best  of  his  evening’s 
work,  and  his  marvelous  art  in  the 
use  of  his  marvelous  voice  was  a 
treat  in  itself.  Sig.  Campauini’s  pianist, 
Alfredo  Gore,  was  a treat  in  himself,  and 
proved  an  ideal  accompanist,  never  obtrusive, 
but  always  “there.”  The  club’s  only  encore 
was  in  a sweet  little  thing  by  Arthur  W. 
Thayer,  “ Courtship,”  .sung  by  a semi-chorus 
containing  the  very  cream  of  the  club.  The 
weaving  in  of  a few  bars  of  the  Mendelssohn 
wedding  march  to  the  words 

“One  blushing  soul  came  through  the  door 

Where  two  went  up  the  aisle.” 

carried  the  house  completely-.  “The  Nun  of 
Nidaros,”  by  Buck,  was  probably  the  best  of 
the  club’s  work,  and  Mr.  Wadhams’s  solo  was 
sung  extremely  well.  Space  is  not  at  hand  for 
the  detailed  criticism  of  the  concert; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Schubert  club 
closes  this  season  and  makes  ready  for  the 
next  with  the  every  promise  of  deserved  suc- 
cess; and  to  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  its  conductor,  is 
due  the  greatest  credit  for  the  excellent  result 
he  has  at  last  attained  after  laboring  so  long 
under  discouraging  difficulties  of  many  kinds” 
The  club’s  accompanist,  Mr.  ■ M.  P.  Flattery, 
is  worthy  of  special  mention,  not  only  as  a 
good  and  faithful  accompanist,  but  also  as  an 
extremely  talented  pianist.  After  the  concert 
the  club  entertained  Signors  Campanini  and 
Gore  with  an  eiaboerte  banquet.  Toasts 
were  drunk  and  a generally  jolly  social  time 
was  enjoyed. 


SCHUBERTS’  CONCERT. 


Tlie  Schuberts  Celebrate. 

After  the  concert  < f Fiiday  evening  the 
m inters  of  (h-  Schubert  club  sat  down  to  a 
w ll  arranged  aDd  vrell  served  supper  at  the 
Windsor.  The  invited  guests  were  Signor 
' Campanini,  Signor  Gme,  Signor  Pirovano 
j ard  Mr.  Myron  A.  Cooney,  of  the  Argus.  The 
I hour-  spent  were  enlivened  by  6oe,,s  and 
speeches  (among  them  a w”ty  one  by  Mr. 
Kisaelburgb,  of  Troy).  S' . or  Camp. mini 
s’1'  g >xquisitely  an  air  from  “Miai  m,”  and 
Signor  Gore  played  a brilliant  am  musicianL 
arrangement  of  his  own  c.  a few  numb  rs  ( 1 
‘ La  Favorita.”  It  was  an  evening  long  to  be 
emembered. 


To-night’s  Concert  at  the  Leland  by  I 
This  Popular  Club. 

A rare  musical  treat  will  be  afforded  at  tho 
Leland  this  evening,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
popular  Schubert  club’s  last  concert  of  tho 
year.  It  promises  to  prove  in  every  way  a 
fitting  finale  to  a most  successful  season. 
Signor  Campanini,  the  famous  opera  tenor, 
will  also  assist  at  to-night’s  concert,  and  will 
contribute  iu  no  small  degree  to  the  enjoy- 
ment ot'  the  event,  A brilliant  audience  is 
assured,  and  the  concert  bids  fair  to  be 
notable  in  the  history  ot  the  club. 

The  success  that  has  attended  all  the  un- 
dertakings of  the  Schuberts  since  their  or- 
ganization has  born  the  result  of  painstaking 
endeavor  and  thorough  application  on  the 
part  of  all  the  club’s  memb;rs.  For  so  young 
a musical  body  it  has  scored  many  note 
worthy  triumphs,  and  won  deserved  tributes 
from  its  admirers  not  only  in  Albany  but 
throughout  this  section  of  the  state. 

The  Schuberts  haveb-^en  particularly  for 
tunate  tho  past  seaeon  in  having  so  capable 
and  enthusiastic  a board  of  officers.  To 
their  well  directed  efforts  is  largely  due  the 
club’s  successful  development  and  continued 
growth  in  popular  favor.  The  labors  of 
Mr.  Philip  Hale,  as  conductor,  have  likewise 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  organi- 
zation. Mr.  Halo  is  unquestionably  without 
an  equal  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  a mus- 
ical director.  By  nature  and  education  he  is 
especially  fitted  to  meet  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  such  an  arduous  posiiioD,  and  his 
intelligent  conductorship  has  contributed 
greatly  in  securing  to  the  Schuberts  the  envi 
able  reputation  which  they  have  achieved 
As  a conductor  he  is  popular  with  the  mem 
bars,  conscientious  iu  his  labors,  and  pos 
sessed  of  an  enthusiasm  that  serves  to  rouse 
the  club  to  its  best  endeavors.  The  gratifying 
success  that  has  marked  Mr.  Hale’s  leadership 
the  past  year  wiil  undoubtedly  characterize 
the  Schuberts’  progress  next  season  under  his 
efficient  guidance. 


The  Schubert  Concert. 

The  fourth  and  last  concert  of  the  Schubert 
club  took  place  last  evening  at  the  Leland. 
The  theater  was  crowded,  many  standing  up- 
and  seldom  has  so  brilliant  an  audience  been 
seen  in  this  city.  The  features  of  the  evening 
were  the  superb  singing  of  Sig.  Campanini 
and  the  performance  by  the  club  of  “Libera 
Me,  Domine,”  “Courtship,”  “Blue  Flowers 
Reflected,”  and  Dudley  Buck’s  “Nun  of 
Nidaros,”  with  its  noble  final  chorus. 

The  accompaniments  of  Sig.  Gore  were 
marked  by  rare  sympathy  and  taste. 

A more  detailed  criticism  of  the  concert 
will  appear  in  to-morrow’s  Express. 


So  far  as  the  work  of  the  Schubert 
club  went  on  Friday  night,  the  choral 
singing  was  the  best  that  the  club  has,  as 
yet,  accomplished,  and  the  indefatigable 
Mr.  Hale  is  beginning  to  reap  the  re- 
ward of  his  labors.  The  equal  balancing 
of  the  parts  and  the  artisticness  of  ex- 
pression and  shading  were  the  principal 
features  of  the  evening’s  work.  Mr. 
Wadhams’  solo  was  creditably  sung,  as 
were  those  of  Messrs.  Parkhurst  and 
Lundburg.  Signor  Campanini  was  a 
success  and  a failure.  So  far  as  his  work 
as  an  artist  was  concerned,  he  was  in- 
comparable. His  expression  was  per- 
fect, his  piano  passages  matchless,  and 
throughout  he  exhibited  all  the  abilities 
of  a finished  artist.  The  voic9  was 
wanting,  however,  and  in  that  the  sig- 
nor was  a failure.  A few  good  lov 
tones,  a brilliant,  it  may  almost  be  said 
falsetto,  were  there,  but  the  glorious,  in- 
spiring upper  tones  were  only  a memory, 
an  effort.  Campanini  has  sen  his  palmy 
days,  and, while  he  yet  remains,  his  voice 
is  surely  going. 

* ...  ❖ 
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The  Tourist  has  heard  upon  more  or  less  re- 
liable authority  that  a certain  well-known  AJ 
bany  musician,  recently  returned  from  Ger- 
many, the  home  of  music,  obtained  instruc- 
tion of  a certain  famous  Berlin  musician, 
whom  we  will  call  Prof.  X.,  by  a clever,  and, 
some  say,  characteristic  ruse.  It  was  known 
that  Prof.  X.  never  guv  lessons,  and  invaria- 
bly refused  offers  or  propositions  to  that  end.  I 
Nothing  daunted  o.y  lact,  our  men., 

sought  out  the  good  professor  and  blandly  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  taking  lesson-.- of  him. 
l‘Nein,  nein,  mein  bubchen!"  exclaimed  the  old 
man.  “I  never  give  lessons,  and  it  is  useies. 
to  ask  me.  It  is  my  rule,  and  I cannot  break 
it.  Enough,  good  day.’1  But  the  professor 
had  mistaken  his  man.  Putting  on  a most 
woe-begone  expression,  our  friend  burst  into  a 
flood  of  despairing  tears  (prepared  expressly 
for  this  occasion),  ami  declared  that  he  had 
now  nothing  to  live  for,  as  he  had  set  hi.-, 
heart  upon  taking  lessons  of  him,  and  of  him 
oniy.  l-'or  this  he  had  hoarded  every  copper; 
for  this  he  had  slaved  and  toiled  from  morn 
till  dewy  night  lor  years;  for  this  he  had 
crossed  the  perilous  ocean,  and  now  the  object 
of  his  life  was  brou  ■ Hiing,  his  years 
of  toil  were  made  a useless  wa-te  of' time  I 
and  he  could  but  die.  ...  .a,  our  dramatic 
friend  so  worked  on  the  old  German's  feelings  I 
that  be  broke  his  long-established  rule  and  t-ook 
his  firet  pupil — an  American.  And  anvone 
whose  good  fortune  permits  him  to  hear  Philip 
Hale’s  playing  will  join  the  Tourist  in  a fear- 
less assertion  that  teacher  and  pupil  may  well 
be  proud  of  each  other. 


AMUSEMENTS. 
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The  Schubert  Concert. 

The  Schubert  club  concert  last  evening 
was  without  question,  the  best  tbc  organiza- 
tion has  ever  given.  Not  only  were  the 
selections  of  a pleasjng  character  and  of  a 
high  order,  but  they  were  tendered  in  a 
manner  that  clearly  showed  the  progress 
made  by  the  organization  under  Mr.  Philip 
Hale’s  leadership.  Campamni’s  singing  also 
gave  rare  pleasure,  although  unsupported 
by  orchestra,  and  in  the  small  auditorium  of 
the  Leland,  defects  were  noticed  that 
passed  unheeded  in  larger  opera  houses.  To 
say  that  his  voice  is  what  it  used  to  be,  is  , 
simply  to  say  wiiat  is  not  so,  but  the 
exquisite  art  remains,  and  to  the  many 
singers  present  his  performance  was  a 
lesson  rare  and  valuable.  Sig.  Gore,  the 
1 accompanist,  is  also  an  artist.  Gampaniol’s 
selections  were  Verdi’s  “Celeste  Aida,”  “Tre 
giorni  son  che  Nina,”  by  Pregolese,  and 
“Salve  dymora,”  from  Faust.  For  encores  be 
gave  “Ra  donna  c mobile,”  frorp  “Bigo- 
letto,”  and  “(Jujus  animam,”  from  Rossini's 
I “Stabat  Mater.” 

The  ParkInn-»  IMr — 
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A BRILLIANT  SUCCESS. 

THE  PAEKHUEST  MEMORIAL  CON- 
CEET  LAST  NIGHT. 

Musical  Albany  Fays  a Splendid 
Tribute  to  the  ©eparted  Conductor 
—Unfavorable  IVcatlier  Had  No  (De- 
terring Effect  — Tlie  Great  Chorus 
Covers  Itself  with  Glory— A hist  of 
the  Singers— Plans  for  the  Future. 

The  rain  poured,  it  seemed,  as  never  before: 
the  blinding  flashes  of  lightning  and  the  roar 
of  the  thunder  added  their  considerable  mites 
to  the  general  inclemency  of  the  weather ; yet 
there  was  an  audience  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  to  hear  the  Parkhurst  memorial  con- 
cert last  evening  that  would  have  vastly 
pleased  the  enthusiastic  managers  of  the  con- 
cert if  it  had  comprised  all  those  who  had 
bought  seats— which  it  did  not.  There  were 
very  many  who  were  kept  at  home  by  the  un- 
favorable weather,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  had  the  evening  been 
a pleasant  one,  the  immense  build- 
ing would  have  been  quite  filled. 
The  concert  was  in  almost  every  respect  an 
unqualified  success,  and  shows  how  much  can 
be  done  when  personal  interests  are  laid  aside 
and  all  work  for  a common  object.  When  the 
shortness  of  the  time  since  the  plan  of  this 
(concert  was  first  made  public  is  considered, 
the  success  of  this  effort  is  really  very  re- 
markable. The  programme  opened  with  two 
selections  by  a glee  club  comprising  as 
sopranos,  Miss  Isabelle  Edmonds,  Miss  Hattie 
Ccokingham,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Lansing  and  Miss 
Shelley ; altos,  Miss  Jennie  Burt,  Miss  Susie  1. 
Gorham,  Miss  Augusta  A.  Lewi  and  Miss 
Slee;  tenors, Messrs.  George  P.  Hilton,  Simeon 
J.  Leake,  jr.,  Leonard  Paige  and  Ernest 
Sweet;  bassos,  Messrs.  John  J.  Cassidy, 
Edward  McClasky,  Fred.  Parkhurst  and 
Fred.  A.  Wheeler.  In  the  glee  club’s  first 
number,  “ Where  Wavelets  Rippled  Gaily,” 
Miss  Edmonds’s  pure,  sweet  voice  was  at  its 
best,  and  her  solo  parts  were  especially  de- 
lightful. “The  Three  Fishers  ” of  Macfarren 
was  also  well  sung.  Mr.  Townsend  H.  Fellows’s 
splendid  rich  voice  did  itself  full  justice  in  his 
artistic  performance  of  the  aria  “ Why  Do 
the  Nations  Rage  ?”  from  the  “ Messiah,”  and  I 
his  rendering  of  the  intricate  runs  was  all  but 
perfect.  His  performance  was  a genuine  sur- 
prise to  those  who,  since  his  return  from 
abroad,  have  heard  him  only  in  comparatively 
trifling  music,  wholly  unworthy  of  his  voice 
and  ability.  Mr.  Gottfried  Lundberg’s  solo  in 
Soederberg’s  “ The  Bird,”  with  humming 
accompaniment  by  a male  chorus  under 
Mr.  Philip  Hale,  was  exceedingly  sweet, 
though  his  voice  is  rather  light  for  so  large 
a hall.  The  second  selection  by  a triple  quar- 
tette of  the  Schubert  club,  Thayer’s  “Court- 
ship,” was  especially  well  received,  and  was 
followed  by  the  male  chorus  again  in  a “Sanc- 
tus”  by  Osgood 


„ Mrs.  W.  J.  Bentley,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Gavit  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  De  Noyelles  were 
heard  to  advantage  in  two  trios,  “At  Even- 
tide,” from  Alfred  Gaul’s  “Holy  City,”  and 
“Lift  Thine  Eyes,”  from  Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah.”  These  trios,  particularly  the  latter, 
were  sung  with  great  delicacy,  expression  and 
sweetness,  and  were  heartily  applauded.  The 
Glee  club  was  next  heard  in  Pinsuti’s  “The 
j Crusaders”  and  in  Barnby’s  “Annie  Lee,” 

: both  being  exceedingly  well’done.  Mrs.  Olivia 
j Campbell  Shafer  sang  the  aria  “Ah  ! Perfido,” 
from  Beethoven,  with  force  and  vigor.  Her 
voice  is  so  beautifully  clear,  smooth  and  bril- 
liant that  it  is  a pleasure  to  hear  her, no  matter 
what  she  sings.  A chorus  of  ladies,  compris- 
ing as  sopranos,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Bentley,  Miss  Hattie 
Cookingham,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hutt,  Airs.  C.  E. 
Lansing,  Airs.  L.  Parlati,  Mrs.  Shafer  and 
Aliss  Shelley;  second  sopranos,  Mrs.  T.  C. 
Cooper,  Miss  Craft,  Aliss  Edmonds,  Aliss  Fol- 
lows, Airs.  Gavit,  Aliss  Flora  Snowdan,  Airs, 

F.  W.  Thomas  and  Aliss  W alsh : altos,  Mrs.  C. 
B.  DeMoj7elles,  Miss  Fassett,  Miss  Gorham, 
Aliss  Lewi,  Aliss  McElwee,  All's.  Scattergood, 
Aliss  Anna  Spencer,  Mrs.  C.  A.  White  and 
Aliss  V an  Duzer,  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  F. 

P.  Denison,  closed  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme with  two  three-part  songs,  “June,” 
by  Finlay  Dun,  and  Smart’s  ‘ 'Rest  Thee  on  | 
this  Alossy  Pillow,”  the  latter  being  generally  ' 
considered  the  gem  of  the  first  half  of  the 
programme.  The  second  half  comprised  selec- 
tion from  the  “St.  Paul”  of  Mendelssohn, 
with  the  snjenclid  big  chorus  and  Gartland’s 
orchestra.  ” The  soloists  were  Airs.  W.  J. 
Bentley,  Air.  Edward  Bowditch,  Air.  Charles 
A.  White  and  Air.  E.  A.  Kellogg,  Air.  Denison 
conducting.  Airs.  Bentley’s  voice  was  as 
sweet,  as  pure,  as  elastic  as  it  ever  was,  and 
her  great  popularity  was  never  better  shown 
than  in  her  reception  by  the  audience.  Mr. 
Bowditch’s singing  was,  asitalways  is,  ruostde- 
lightful,  his  resonant,  sympathetic  voice  add- 
ing pathos  and  meaning  to  the  inspired 
theme.  Mr.  White’s  voice  was  unusually 
sweet,  smooth  and  rich,  but  his  singing  lacked 
expression  and  enthusiasm;  and  All'.  Kel-  ! 
logg’s  performance  was  decidedly  marred  by 
mannerisms  and  affected  pronunciation  which 
he  would  do  well  to  correct.  The  chorus  was 
a magnificent  one,  and  in  tlie  awful  cry  of  the 
Hebrew  mob,  “Stone  Him  to  Death !”  the  ef- 
fect was  tremendous.  The  closing  chorus, 
“Oh,  great  is  the  depth,”  was  also  a glorious 
one,  and  the  applause  was  long  and  loud.  Air. 
Denison,  as  conductor,  served  admirably,  and 
his  comparative  inexperience  would  never  have 
been  known  from  the  work  of  the  choruses 
under  his  baton.  There  is  a quiet  intensity 
and  a directness  about  Air.  Philip  Hale’s  con- 
ducting that  is  not  found  in  Mr.  Denison’s  use 
of  the  baton,  and  the  latter  could 
with  benefit  correct  his  accent  in 
beating  time,  but  the  chorus  apparently  did 
not  discover  that,  and  its  work  under  Air. 
Denison  would  scarcely  have  been  discredita- 
ble to  Carl  Zerrahn  himself.  The  committee 
in  charge,  in  fact  everybody  identified  with  or 
interested  in  the  concert  and  its  object,  are 
most  enthusiastic  over  its  success,  musically 
and  financially,  and  the  Parkhurst  memorial 
concert  will  always  be  a landmark  in  the 
musical  history  of  Albany.  There  is  no  fear 
that  the  first-class  material  now  collected  will 
be  allowed  to  dissolve,  for  plans  are  already  in 
mind  of  a permanent  musical  organization  to 
be  started  next  fall  which  will  be  an  honor  to 
the  city,  and  this  concert  is  all  the  evidence 
needed  that  with  only  local  talent  the  most 
diificult  oratorios  can  be  given  with  credit  to 
all  concerned.  The  time  is  near  for  Albany  to 
shake  herself  together,  and  take  a neck-and- 
neck  position  with  the  cities  and  towns  about 
her  which  have  so  long  held  superiority. 


the  sohubkrt  CONCERT 

Friday  Evening— A Rrillia^Eiuiiiig 
to  a Hard  Year's  Work. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
fourth  concert  of  the  Schubert  club  was  the 
audience  which  listened  and  applauded.  It 
was  not  only  a large  one  (the  Leland,  in  faut, 
was  packed  from  pit  to  gallery),  but  it  was  an 
unusually  catholio  one,  truly  representative 
Of  Albany.  The  applause  was  hearty  and,  to 
a musician,  curiously  distributed.  For  in- 
stance, the  finest  work  of  the  club  was  seen  In 
Kalliwoda’t)  “Libera.”  The  composition  in 
itself  is  of  great  dignity  and  beautv,  pregnant 
with  the  dread  suggestions  of  the  ti.v.  ']  he 
club  sang  it  with  a full  appreciation;  the  at- 
tack was  firm,  the  forte  passages  full  and  re- 
sonant, the  piauissii/ivx  delicate  and  cor- 
rect In  Intonation.  It  was  a bit  of  work 
by  which  the  Schuberts’  should  bo  willing  to 
be  judged  by  musicians.  And  yet°the 
| audience  received  it  with  coldness.  Why  ? The 
I fact  that  the  words  were  Latiu  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  tor,  as  has  buon  often  observed 
people  often  rapturously  applaud  what  they 
do  not  understand.  The  people  did  not  caie 
or  it;  that  Is  all.  So.  too,  with  the  dramatic 
.setting  of  the  “Hostess  Daughter”  by  Henry 
Smart,  where  the  composer  has  treated  por- 
tions of  the  poem  in  the  spirit  of  an  orchestral 
■ iter,  yet  with  proper  regard  for  the  capa- 
L=s  ot  the  vote.  ; perhaps  the  character  of 
„<•  piece  was  a little  t o somber.  There  w s 
lo-elap-trep  about  it,  no  “catching”  quali- 
ties, but  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mem- 
bers tn  the  repertoire  of  the  Schub.-rts  and  it 
was  sung  with  expression. 

Ptr<ddy  little  trifles  by  Arthur  W.  Thayer 
‘The  Nun”  and  “Courtship”  met  with  in- 
stant approval,  and  the  audience  insisted 
upon  hearing  the  latter  a second  time  T he 
sune  was  the  case  with  a number  bv  Wein- 
zierl  where  the  solos  were  taken  by  Me.  sts. 
LuDdberg  and  Parkhuret,  although  in  the  im- 
passioned tbi  d verse  there  shouid’have  been 
a ltule  more  volume. 

The  dainty  “To-Night”  by  Von  Weber  was 
written  by  him  to  test  the  capabilities  of  the 
chorus  at  the  Vienna  Opera  house,  and  it 
gave  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  improve- 
ment made  by  the  first  basses  in  phrasing 
and  in  rhe  use  of  the  legato  S 

1 h e Nun  of  Ntdaivs”  by  Buck  was  sung 
for  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the  club 
and  in  its  performance  was  seen  the  great  im- 
provement and  progress  which  have  been 
made.  Mr.  W adhams  sang  the  difficult  tenor 
so  os  witn  much  taste  and  his  voice  proved 
lully  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it. 
The  choruses  were  given  with  dramatic  effect" 
and  cold  must  have  been  t h hearer  who  was 
not  moved  by  the  superb  finale. 

The  club  was  assisted  by  Signor  Italo  Catn- 
panini,  who  was  greeted  with  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm. Evidently  pleased  with  his  recep- 
tion ho  goodnaturedly  sang  six  numbers  in- 
stead of  tne  three  set  down  for  him.  His  ex- 
quisite phrasing  and  tender  delivery  of "Per- 
goiese’s  “Nina”  will  be  long  remembered  in 
tuics  city,  and  tha  *’Saive  Dimora.”  was  a rms- 
terpiece  of  artistic  skill  In  these  days  of 
shouting,  guttural  German  tenors  who  sing 
cut  of  tune  and  mistake  gush  for  sentiment, 
it  is  fortunate  that,  tuch  men  as  Campanini 
are  still  heard  in  America;  otherwise  the 
glories  of  pure  Italian  song  wouid  be  merely 
a tradition,  and  so  the  peop:e  might  be  in- 
°.uct  d t0  believe  that  the  Germans  were  really 
singers.  J 

And  in  Sig.  Gore,  Campanini  had  a sympa- 
thetic accompanist:  and  vour  accomoaui.-t  is 
as  rare  a bud  as  your  tenor.  Nothing  was 
obtrusive  in  his  acccmpm  iments;  nothing 
pmn-stgilted’  000  apirit  m”Vca  both  singer  and 

The  concert  was  out  at  a very  reasonable 
hour,  winch  has  not  been  tin  : ul  in  the  history 
ot  the  ciuti.  Nearly  ail  eoncei  rs  are  too  lot  g 
and  this  is  a great  mistake.  The  t ar  can  only 
receive  musical  impressions  for  a,  certain 
time.  An  hour  and  a half  of  music  is  long 
enough.  y ■ D 


SCHUBERT  club  concert. 

Brilliant  Close  of  the  Season  with  Signor 
Campanini  as  Soloist. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Schubert  club 
no  concert  Las  been  given  by  that  organiza- 
tion comparable  with  that  of  last  night  at  the 
Leland.  The  programme  was  unusally  at- 
tractive. There  were  a couple  of  taking  folk 
songs,  two  pretty,  coquettish  fancies  by 
Arthur  W.  Thayer,  a bright,  daintily  con- 
structed lone  poem  by  Max  von  Weiuzierl  an 
excerpt  from  Kalliwoda’s  Requiem,  two  most 
delightful  works  by  Henry  Smart,  in  which 
the  composer  seems  to  have  stepped  out  of  his 
usual  smooth,  quiet  path  and  assayed 
a more  dramatic  staudard,  the  ma°-ni(ic'eur 

quas!  cantata  of  Dudley  Buck,  ‘‘The  Nun  of 
beautT’and^  .ceding  strength  aud 

Weber  aDd  a deuclous  Bttle  morceau  by 

1 m^’hfeQworkoftbecldb  showed  such  improve- 

Honlnf  uy6far  a a° tbe  ,no8t  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  its  friends  scarcely  looked  for  in  a 

tlnel0tf,AaSfilV  Thfre  was  a better  balance  of 
t£i6  bl-st  aD(1  secou<i  basses  assertion- 
themseWes  in  a most  decided  manner.  The 
tenors  have  also  acquired  the  desirable  faculty 
of  merging  themselves  into  the  body  of  toiie 
1°  as  not  to  produce  that  disagreeable  pre- 
dominance which  is  destructive  of  four  nPart 
singing.  there  was  shading,  expression 
°f  ‘S06’  aud  each  body  of  voices  ap' 
pearedTo  se  efface) , as  the  French  say,  in  order 
ffiithel'rfj  t c‘?mP,.ete  musical  interpretation. 
VHUphnbfwaiga|o  exert,°ns  of  the  conductor, 
isl?  t th  s,Th  Wished  for  result 

mil  Hi  i ^-he  Schuberts  have,  at  last,  ernaaci- 
of  fndivfL,Sei1Vfe\?r0m  th1  swaddling  Clothes 
La  fiT  a a ^hm;s  au<l  mannerisms,  and 
have  entered  seriously  upon  the  great  work  of 

Inn  nt,C  lnterPretati°u  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
grainmesS  Whose  names  figure  on  their  pro- 

h^vRfCw  b,riaise  is.fiue  to  the  good  work  done 
y Mr,  Wadhams  in  the  teoor  solo  which  oc- 
?n  1 ” Nun-  of  Nidaros.”  He  was  placed 
n an  embariassmg  position,  having  to  sin 
a£ter  tbe  mo8t  renowned  tenors  of  the 

f®®,-  But  be  went  through  his  task  unfalter- 
ingly, and,  buoyed  up  by  the  truly  grand 

Indule  b rinft  Whicb  the-c!ub  now  Presents 
i-PV “t  accompaniment  of  Mr.  Flat- 

dra^alic  work.1  JUSt,Ce  l°  Mr"  Buck’s  highly 
The  feature  of  the  concert,  however,  was 
The  -^reat  tenor  sang 
®s/e  4,d.a>  the  beautiful  aria  in  the  first 
af£  of„ybat  may  be  called  Verdi’s  mascer- 
,pi5fe’  Jre  giorni  son  cbe  Nina,”  by  Pergo- 
|f8?i  and  Salve  dirnora,”  the  gem  of  Gou- 
uod  s greatest  opera.  For  encores  he  gave 

“PMnc°nn?  e ™°bfle,”  from  “Rigoletto,” 
Cujus;  animam,”  from  Rossini’s  “Stabat 

da 'wAi-if nd  rP®  of  Campanini’s  most  beauti- 
tul  works.  His  noble  voice  was  in  Its  most 
inspiring  mood,  and  his  matchless  command 
8 11 011  tA’ s mtelligent  interpretation  of 
every  shade  of  dramatic  meaning  in  the  Per- 
golese,  Verdi,  Gounod  and  Rossini  selections 
bls  artistic  finish,  exhibited  the  powers  of 
the  cultivated  singer.  The  Schubert  club 
must  be  congratulated  on  having  given  a con- 
cert at  the  close  of  their  season  which  was  a 
musical  treat  In  the  most  exteuded  meaning 
®XPnes^0D-  Afterthe  concert  the  club 
ntertained  Signor  Campanini  and  his  bril- 
tant  accompanist,  Signor  Gore,  at  the  Wind- 

ft0r- "X  . ■ . 


I intent3  0meamwtaat  TT  8ti!1 

have  taken  th«  8 amp,es  of  -»cb,  and  I 

Md  aTh  WhS  C°mpOSOd  by  a Spaniard, a Pole 
bv  A reDChmaD’  CV'°  by  EDSbshmen  seven 

b7  Americans  and  thirteen  by  Gormans  ! 

* * 


PARKHURST  MEMORIAL. 

A Good  Concart  and  a Suc- 
cessful One. 

The  Parkhurst  Memorial  last  night, 

I was  as  had  been  predicted  a brilliant 
| succoss  and  too  much  pralso  cannot  bo 
accorded  the  gentlemen  who  have  devoted 
so  much  time  and  energy  to  Its  product- 
ion. The  features  of  tho  evening  were 
the  choruses  which  showed  unmistake- 
able  evidences  of  careful  drilling,  in  their 
precision  of  shading  aud  effective  attaeks. 
The  effects  In  the  fury  chorus,  “Stone 
1 Him  to  Death,”  and  the  chorale  “Sleep* 
ers  Awake,”  with  Its  inspiriting  trumpet 
cal),  were  notably  lino.  The  soloists 
were  rather  overweighted  by  their  parte, 
exception  perhaps  of  Mrs.  BentLey, 
though  much  of  this  effect  may  have 
been  owing  to  the  size  of  the  hall,  which 
is  too  large  for  an  ore  inary  voloa. 

Tho  selections  rendered  by  the  mem- 
bers or  the  Schubert  club,  under  Mrs 
Philip  Hale’s  direction  were  gems  in  their 
way,  but  the  ladies  vocal  club  seemed 
rather  weak.  The  concert  last  shows 
what  excellent  vocal  talent  Albany  pos- 
sesses and  it  seems  a pity  that 
It  should  not  oltener  be  brought  together. 
As  a whole  the  weather  was  execrable, 
but  the  house  was  well  filled  and  shows 
the  appreciation  in  which  Mr.  Parkhurst 
was  held  orelso  that  Albanions,  in  spite 
of  jeers  and  scoffs,  are  really  lovers  of 
good  music  and  will  patronize  any  really 
good  performance  when  the  price  is  not 
too  high. 


/HUBERT  CLUB  CONCERT. 


An  Interesting  Musical  Entertainment 
at  the  Lei  and  Last  Evening. 

The  Schubert  club  did  not  muster  its  full 
complement  of  singers  last  night,  but  there 
was  no  “dead  wood”  in  the  chorus.  Quite.a 
transformation  has  taken  place  among  the 
basses  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  club,  they  dominated  the  tenors.  The 
fresh  material  introduced  in  that  part  of  the 
chorus  made  itself  felt  to  advantage,  and 
spurred  the  tenors  to  a degree  of  spirit  that 
lent  interest  to  each  member.  But  the  beset- 
ting  sin  of  many  of  those  singers  is  that  they 
seem  to  think  it  good  form  to  sing  with  bou- 
dies  fermces  or  closed  Ups.  A good,  natural, 
open  tone,  delivered  from  the  chest,  without 
being  subjected  to  a squeezing  process  in  its 
passage  from  the  throat,  appears  to  be  tabooed 
by  those  gentlemen.  There  can  be  no  real 
vigor  or  sonority  in  their  emasculated  method 
of  singing,  no  heartiness,  no  expression,  h or- 
tunately,  there  are  some  in  the  chorus,  quite  a 
respectable  minority,  that  sing  as  thev  should 
sing,  and  their  voices  ring  out  with  effect. 

There  was  a marked  improvement  in  the 
precision  with  which  the  chorus  obeyed  the 
baton  of  the  conductor.  The  painstaking 
methods  of  Mr.  Hale  have  been  in  this  panic- 
ular  crowned  with  success.  A very  interest- 
ing  number  was  Meyer  Helmund’s  “I0*  Gon- 
dola,”  a baritone  solo  sung  by  Mr.  McClasky. 
The  finale  for  the  chorus  is  very  effective  and 
ingenious,  the  voices  dying  away  gradually, 

the  tenors  first  and  the  bassos  last.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clasky has  a good  voice,  but,  owing  to  the 
pernicious  method  of  singing  alluded  to,  it  Is 
to  a great  extent  strangled  by  the  closing  of 
the  throat  and  lips,  He  should  learn  to  give 
it  more  freedom.  The  “Sanctus.”  from  Gou- 
nod’s Messe  des  Orpheonistes,  was  one  of  the 
best  achievements  of  the  club,  being  delivered 
with  force  and  fire.  The  “O  Salutaris,”  from 
the  same  mass,  was  marred  by  certain  lapses 
from  the  pitch.  The  concluding  number, 
“Salamis,”  a triumph  song  by  Gernsheim, 
was  most  trying  on  the  first  tenors  on  account 
of  the  high  range  of  their  part,  and  towards 
the  close  they  failed  to  keep  up  the  “A’s”  with 
which  their  part  was  so  plentifully  besprin- 
kled. The  baritone  solo  in  this  triumph  song 
was  given  by  Mr.  John  J.  Cassidy  with  rare 
vigor.  A fine,  sonorous  voice,  with  plenty  of 
expression  and  a clear  ringing  tone,  made  the 
exultant  declamatorv  phrases  sound  with  in- 
' spiring  effect.  Mr.  Cassidy  has  evidently  the 
true  method  of  singing. 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  superb 
playing  of  the  Beethoven  string  quartette, 
consisting  of  Gustav  Dannreuther.  first  viqlin, 
Ernst  Thiele,  second  violin.  Otto  Schul,  viola, 
and  Adolf  Hartdegen,  violincello.  Tne  first 
selection.  “Zur  Guitarre,”  by  Borrodine.  was 
a peculiar  little  melody  for  viola,  the  other  in- 
struments in  pizzicato  accompaniment.  After 
it  came  a serenade  by  Moskoroaky,  in  which 
the  first  violin  took  the  theme.  For  an  en- 
core they  played  a lovely  lullaby  with  muted 
strings.  The  two  selections  from  Raff’s  “h  air 
Maid  of  the  Mill”  were  very  charming.  In  “The 
Proposal”  the  ’cello  represented  the  hum  of 
the  rustic  mill.  For  an  encore  they  played 
a taking  gavotte,  all  pizzicati.  The  gem  of 
their  selections  was  tne  air  from  Bach  s Suite 
in  D,  in  which  the  exquisite  melody  was  de- 
liciously rendered  by  Mr.  Dannreuther  with 
the  second  violin  and  viola  muted  and  the 
’cello  pizzicato.  It  was  like  a dream  of  ten- 
derness and  pathos.  Schubert’s  Moments 
Musieales,”  a semi-Orieutal  freak  of  fancy, 
and  Bocherini’s  charming  menuet  concluded 
the  work  of  this  incomparable  quartette. 
The  Schuberts  have  certainly  commenced  the 
i season  well,  and  if  they  continue  under  such 
I rigid  discipline  and  able  direction  thev  may 
in  a short  time  be  able  to  essay  some  of  Max 
Bruch’s  grand  works. 


The  Schubert  club  have  every  reason 
to  feel  proud  of  the  success  which  attend- 
ed their  initial  concert  of  this  season. 
The  elegant  audience  which  crowded  the 
| Leland  opera  house  last  evening  showed 
their  appreciation  of  the  numbers  sang 
I and  played  by  frequent  recalls.  Mr. 
Philip  Hale  had  prepared  a program 
which  showed  the  club  to  excellent  ad- 
vantage. The  first  number,  “The  Pa- 
triot,” was  artistically  given.  A martial 
hymn  followed  which  stirred  the  audi- 
ence and  brought  out  the  strength  of  the 
club.  Mr.  Edward  McClasky  rendered, 
very  acceptably,  “In  a Gondola.”  Gou- 
nod’s O,  Salutaris  and  Sanctus  were  the 
gems  of  the  evening.  In  the  singing  of 
these  numbers  the  wonderful  power  of 
the  directorship  of  Mr.  Hale  was  shown, 
the  club  responding  to  every  move  of  his 
baton  with  a commendable  promptness. 
The  Beethoven  string  quartet,  who  have 
been  heard  here  before,  added  touch  to  the 
success  of  the  concert.  All  their  num- 
bers were  encored,  and  The  Fair  Maid 
of  the  Mill  fairly  captured  the  audience. 
Dr.  M.  P.  Flattery  was  the  accompanist 
of  the  evening.  Mr.  Grange  Sard  and 
family.  Gen’l  Townsend  and  family  and 
Mrs.  W m.  R.  Cassidy  and  party  occupied 
the  boxes. 


Cl-. 

A FINE  CONCERT. 

TLe  Schubert  Club  Atones  Largely  for 
Fast  Failings, 

Mr.  Philip  Hale’s  hard  work  and  quenchless 
enthusiasm  are  at  last  showing  their  effects  in 
the  singing  of  the  Schubert  club,  which  gave 
the  first  concert  of  its  fourth  season  at  the 
j Leland  opera  house  last  night,  before  a very 
j large  audience.  Precision  of  attack,  delicacy 
of  shading  and  relation  of  parts  all  have  re- 
ceived careful  attention,  and  in  all  great  im- 
provement was  shown.  The  programme  opened 
with  “The  Patriot,”  a lively  composition  by 
Charles  H.  Lloyd.  It  was  very  well  sung.  The 
“Martial  hymn”  of  A.  Carlos  Gomes,  which 
followed,  was  a very  effective  piece  of  work, 
with  a great  deal  of  vim  and  strength.  The 
Beethoven  string  quartettee  was  not  unknown 
here, and  the  cordial  welcome  these  four  artists 
received  was  a mixture  of  gratitude 
for  past  pleasure  and  anticipation  of  that  to 
come.  To  say  the  quartette  delighted  its  au- 
dience would  be  faint  praise  indeed.  Every 
selection  won  its  round  of  applause,  and  there 
were  three  encores.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  of  the  quartette’s  selections 
was  the  finest;  but  the  “Proposal”  from 
Raff’s  “Fair  Maid  of  the  Mill”  seemed 
the  favorite  witli  the  audience.  The  club’s 
gem  was  Meyer-Helmund’s  “ In  a Gondola,” 
Mr.  Edward  MeClaskey  singing  the  baritone 
solo.  It  is  indeed  a pity  that  with  a voice  of 
such  wonderful  sweetness  and  smoothness,  and 
such  evident  care  and  art  in  its  use,  Mr.  Mc- 
Claskey  cannot — or  at  least  does  not— infuse 
more  life  into  his  singing.  While  delightfully 
sweet,  Mr.  McClaskey’s  singing  is  of  a dead- 
and-alive  character  which,  when  one  remem- 
bers his  excellent  work  of  a year  ago,  partakes 
of  the  exasperating.  The  “ O Salutaris” 
and  “ Sanctus,”  of  Gounod  were  given 
with  much  force  and  vim.  Mr.  John 
J.  Cassidy  has  a hard,  unsympathetic,  brassy 
voice,  but  his  singing  possesses  just  what  Mr. 
McClaskey’s  lacks— life— and  his  solo  barely 
saved  the  last  chorus,  “A  Triumph  Song  of 
Salamis,"  by  Gernsheim,  from  being  an  utter 
failure.  The  club  apparently  was  not  very- 
familiar  with  the  composition — it  needs  evi- 
dently considerably  more  rehearsal.  The 
concert  as  a whole,  however,  was  excellent, 
and  seems  to  promise  for  the  club  a season  of 
rare  musical  work. 
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Tlie  Schuberts’  Concert. 

The  Schubert  club  concert  last  evening 
called  out  the  usual  large  and  interested  audb 
ence.  The  club  bas  evidently  gone  through 
the  weeding  process  which  has  so  frequently 
been  prescribed  for  it,  for  the  number  who 
saDg  was  considerably  less  than  on  former 
occasions,  but  no  corresponding  loss  in  vol- 
ume of  sound  was  noticed.  The  selections 
were  in  good  taste,  and  of  a pleasing  charac- 
ter, although  the  last  number,  “A  Triumph 
Song,”  was  rather  too  much  of  an  undertak- 
ing. “In  a Gondola,”  the  baritone  solo  of 
which  was  well  sung  by  Edward  McClasky, 
was  the  best  liked  by  the  audience.  The 
outside  attraction  was  the  Beethoven  string 
quartet,  whose  music  is  as  exquisite  as  any 
thing  ever  heard  in  a concert.  Mr.  Hale 
has  reason  to  feel  encouraged  by  the  success 
he  is  meeting  in  bringing  the  club  into  ac- 
cord with  Lis  ideas  of  what  should  charac- 
terize a male  chorus. 


ALISA  NT  VOCALISTS. 


The  Schuberts’  Concert  a Delightful 
Affair  and  Highly  Successful. 

Albany  may  well  be  proud  of  hex- 
singers.  Her  loading  vocal  musical 
clubs  are  the  Ladies  vocal  class  and  the 
Schuberts.  The  former  has  been  in  ex- 
istence but  a few  months  and  is  wonder- 
fully successful.  The  Schuberts  is  a 
much  older  club  and  more  is  expected  of 
them.  Last  evening  at  the  Leland  opera 
house  they  gave  their  second  concert  of 
ihe  season.  It  was  a success. 

The  house  was  crowded  with  the  best 
people  of  our  city.  The  members  of  the 
club  were  in  excellent  voice,  sang  with 
commendable  precision  and  in  every  way 
crowned  themselves  and  their  able  leader, 
Philip  Hale,  with  honor.  The  program 
was  varied  and  embraced  several  famil- 
iar selections.  Mr.  Randolph,  a clever 
yonng  pianist,  assisted  the  club  and  ren- 
dered his  numbers  acceptably. 
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SCHUBERT  CLUB. 


second  NucecMfnl  Concert  of  the  Season. 

The  Schubert  club,  under  the  leadership 
of  their  director,  Philip  Hale,  pave  their  sec- 
ond concert  of  the  season  at  the  Leland  last 
night  beforo  a very  brilliant,  large  and  ap- 
preciative audience.  To  speak  in  terras  of 
unqualified  praise  about  the  Schuberts’  per- 
formance would  hardly  do  justice  to  an  or- 
ganization which  has  accomplished  so  much 
in  elevating  the  taste  of  our  music-loviug 
community.  The  blending  of  voices,  tbe 
delicate  shades  of  expression,  the  marvellous 
effects  of  diminuendo  and  crescendo,  the 
/9ash  and  vigor  where  they  are  required,  as 
'well  as  the  tender  sympathy  with  all  that 
moves  the  human  breast,  are  the  result  only 
of  deep  study,  continued  practice,  and 
earnest  striving  for  the  highest  aim  in  art; 
and  the  result  was  ext  remedy  satisfactory. 

As  usual  the  glees  by  English  composers 
were  considered  the  finest,  and  although 
Charles  Gounod’s  “After  the  night  dawncth 
the  morrow”  was  fully  appreciated  on  ac- 
count of  its  beautiful  simplicity,  yet  Sir 
Henry  R.  Bishop’s  “Mynheer  Vandunck” 
and  G.  W.  Chadwick’s  “Song  of  the  Viking” 
took  tbe  palm. 

Mr.  Harold  Randolph  of  Baltimore,  the 
pianist,  proved  to  be  an  excellent  amateur, 
nothing  more.  His  touch  was  pleasiug,  his 
execution  faultless  and  his  style  agreeable, 
but  he  lacked  tbe  power  for  Chopin’s  great 
polonaise  in  E flat,  op.  22,  and  failed  to  do 
justice  to  Rubinstein.  Chopin’s  Berceuse, 
which  he  gave  as  an  encore,  would  have 
been  highly  creditable  to  a young  lady  in  a 
boarding-school  exhibition,  but  was  alto- 
gether out  of  place  as  the  finale  of  the  gen- 
tleman’s performance,  when  some  brilliant 
composition  ought  to  have  been  chosen. 

All  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Hale  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  carried  his  forces  through 
and  the  care  with  which  he  had  selected  his 
program.  There  was  that  climax  from  step 
to  step  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all 
artistic  concerts,  and  tbe  \ iking’s  song  at 
the  close  was  a.  triumph  of  his  skill  as  a 
conductor,  for  without  his  aid  this  difficult 
piece  would  have  gone  to  smash,  but  he  and 
his  braves  emerged  safely  from  the  ordeal 
and  covered  themselves  with  glory. 

The  next  concert  of  the  Schubert  club 
will  be  given  on  tbe  evening  of  March  18th, 
when  Miss  Maud  Powell  will  make  her  first 
appearance  in  this  city  as  a violinist. 

R.  G 


SECOND  SCBTTBERT  CONCERT. 


“Awe  Maria,”  by  tho  Composer  of  the 
“Trumpeter  of  Backfclugen.” 

The  feature  of  last  night’s  concert  at  the 
Leland  was  the  exquisite  “Ave  Marla,”  by 
Nessler,  a gem  worthy  of  the  poetic  mind  that 
| created  one  of  the  most  charming  of  modern 
German  operas.  The  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
inventiveness  revealed  in  It  is  only  equalled 
by  its  melodic  beauty,  the  effect  being  coloris 
tic  to  a degree.  Its  gentle  flowing  theme  is 
wreathed  In  delicious  harmonies,  and  the  re 
frain,  “Ave  Maria,”  seems  like  an  echo  from 
convent  walls  beneath  an  Italian  sky.  It 
brought  out  the  club  at  its  best.  There  was 
light  and  shade  in  the  body  of  tone  that  em- 
phasized the  meaning  of  each  phrase.  The 
I only  defect  was  In  the  second  basses,  who  be- 
i came  inaudible  at  intervals  in  the  lower 
/ notes.  Those  gentlemen  should  bear  in  mind 
j that,  while  it  is  incumbent  on  tbe  tenors  in 
pianissimo  passages  to  reduce  the  tone  as 
much  as  possible,  a similar  reduction  In  the 
1 lowest  bass  notes  renders  them  completely  in- 
audible. The  next  selection  of  interest  was 
j Chadwick's  “Song  of  the  Viking,”  a fine, 

1 spirited  work,  i hough  of  very  unpretentious 
dim<  nsions.  The  hearty  old  English  glee  was 
recalled  in  Sir  Henry  Bishop’s  “Mynheer 
VaucuDck.” 

Mr.  Harold  Randolph  played  some  piano 
solos,  commencing  with  the  “Andante  splan- 
ato”  8nd  “Polonaise  in  E flat”  by  Chopin.  It 
was  an  unfortunate  selection.  Few  even  of 
the  famous  pianists  of  the  day  can  enter  into 
that  inner  circle  of  poetry  and  passion  b 
wbi(h  the  soul  of  Chopiu  dwells.  Unfortu- 
na  eiy  his  works  are  so  sought  after  that 
tt  ere  is  scarcely  a concert  in  which  he  is  not 
falsified  or  misunderstood.  Mr.  Randolph 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  lovely 
andante  became,  under  his  fingers,  “spine- 
less” instead  of  “spianato.”  The  opening 
theme  was  left  as  devoid  of  color  or  life  as  if 
it  were  a series  of  dead  tones  grouped  to-  , 
gether.  The  polonaise  was  equally  cold  and 
monotonous.  Not  a trace  of  the  magical 
glow  that,  lighted  by  Inspired  fingers,  seems 
>o  surround  this  creation  of  genius.  The  same 
fa'e  befel  the  “Berceuse,”  that  embodiment 
of  poetry  and  tenderness.  It  would  b9  well 
for  Mr.  Randolph  to  worship  Chopin  at  a 
respectful  distance  and  not  lay  violent  hands 
upon  him.  He  evidently  mlstakss  weakness 
for  delicacy  and  considers  the  mere  playing 
of  the  notes  interpretation.  The  simple 
little  "Kammenoi  Ostrow,”  by  Rubinstein, 
which  Miss  Palmer,  of  this  city,  played  so 
charmingly  some  time  ago  at  Jermain  hall, 
was  not  a success  at  the  hands  of  the  pianist 
last  evening.  Why  he  should  exchange  the 
triplets  for  the  right  hand  in  the  opening 
movement,  for  a monotonous  series  of  notes 
expressing  an  entirely  different  character,  is 
difficult  to  say.  It  would  have  been  much 
j better  had  he  adhered  to  the  original.  Tim 
\ “Etude  In  E flat,”  which  was  the  next  piece 
on  tbe  programme,  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
RubinsteiD,  consisting  of  commonplace  ar- 
peggio passages,  which  might  do  for  “Tbe 
Maiden's  Prayer,”  but  not  what  one  would 
expect  from  the  composer  of  the  D minor  con- 
certs. The  next  concert  takes  place  on  March 
18,  when  Miss  Maud  Powell,  the  violinist,  will 
make  her  first  appearance  in  this  city. 


I THE  SCIIlfBERT’S  SECOND  EFKOK'l 

1 iV  Very  Enjoyable  Musical  Entertain- 
ment by  tbe  Club. 



“They  aro  singing  better  than  they  did  a 
year  ago,  but  they’ve  got  to  sing  a great  deal 
better  than  they  do  now.”  This  was  the  re- 
mark made  after  the  last  concert  of  the 
Schubert  club  by  Philip  Hale,  its  conductor, 
and  they  are  singing  better  than  they  did 
then.  Progress  is  the  watchword  of  the  club 
under  his  leadership.  The  club  sings  better 
than  it  did  a year  ago,  unquestionably,  but  it 
is  to  bo  hoped  that  it  will  sing  better  a year 
hence  than  it  does  now.  Mr.  Hale  is  the  most 
thoroughly  bored-looking  man  often  seen  on 
the  Leland  opera  house  stage,  but  he  brings 
music  out  of  the  club,  and  that  is  what  he  is 
there  for.  The  concert  last  night  was  the 
better  of  this  season’s  efforts,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  next  will  be  better  than 
either  of  its  predecessors.  The  gem  of  the 
club’s  work  last  night  was  tbe  second  number 
on  the  programme,  “Ave  Maria,”  by  V.  E. 
Nessler,  which  was  given  with  grace  and  in- 
telligence. In  the  roilicking ; “My oheer  Van- 
dunck,” Mr.  Bowditch,  Mr.  Hilton  and  Mr. 
John  J.  Cassidy  maintained  the  trio  and  solo 
parts,  and  the  selection  was  sung  with  no  littlo 
force  mid  spirit.  The  closing  selection,  the 
“Song  of  the  Viking,”  was  badly  sung,  and 
well-nigh  ruined  the  good  effect  of  the  whole 
concert;  it  was  unfortunate  that  it  came  last 
instead  of  first.  Hard,  patient,  intelligent 
work  on  the  part  of  the  club  and  its  conductor 
bore  fruit  iu  the  painstaking  performance  of 
the  several  numbers;  and  whatever  criticism 

| a trained  musician  justly  might  make,  it  is  an 
unquestionable  fact,  that  the  concert  was 
enjoyed  thoroughly  by  the  majority 
of  the  largo  audience  present,  who  applauded 
long  and  heartily.  Harold  Randolph,  a young  | 


I The  Schubert  Chib  Concert, 

Th»  second  concert  of  the  Schubert 
club  ,vas  given  last  evening  at  the  Leland 
oper,.,  1"  juse. 

Th  e vrere  nearly  forty  members  of 
the  club  present,  looking  as  if  they  were 
in  the  possession  o!  good  health  and  a 
fair  amount  of  the  vital  fluid, 
i But  to  prove  that  one  cannot  always 
judge  from  the  outside  appearance,  they 
sang  and  at  once  dispelled  the  illusion. 

Not  but  that  a few  easy  glees  were  well 
sung,  with  a better  balancing  of  the  four 
parts  than  before,  and  with  considerable 
expression,  but  in  any  explosive  force,  In 
a sustained  crescendo,  in  phrases  of  \ 
majesty  and  dignity,  fire  and  passion,  the 
club  was  wanting. 

This  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
“King  Olaf's  Christmas,”  a fine  composi- 
tion by  Dudley  Buck,  and  the  only  diffi- 
cult selection  attempted  by  the  club, 
where  faint-hearted  youths  looked  to 
their  neighbors  for  support  and  found  j 
non?. 

The  reasons  for  this  timidity,  this  abso- 
lute lack  of  manliness  of  tone  and  attack 
are  as  follows:  (1.)  There  are  men  in  the 
club  who  cannot  sing,  and  they  should  be 
dropped,  (2.)  Some  men  are  Dot  diligent 
i in  attending  rehearsals,  and  lules  should 
be  framed  by  which  they  will  be  forced  to 
attend  or  resign. 

As  already  stated,  then  the  concert,  as 
a whole,  was  not  an  artistic  success,  al- 
though many  of  the  associate  members 
seemed  to  enjoy  it. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  Schubert  club 
expects  to  lire  and  demand  support  from  j 
the  people  of  Albany  it  must  give  better 
concerts. 

Mr.  Lundberg  sang  two  Swedish  songs 
charmingly,  and  was  heartily  applauded  ; 
in  response  he  gave  the  well  known  t 
“Necken,”  which  he  had  already  sung  in 
Albany  soon  after  his  arrival,  or  possibly 
In  conjunction  with  It.  In  “The  Bird” 
he  was  also  recalled.  Messis.  Bowdlteh 
and  Kisselburgh,  did  full  justice  to  the 
solos  in  “Olaf's  Christmas.”  Although 
the  former  was  suffering  with  a severe 
cold,  he  sang  the  part  allotted  to  him 
with  that  cheerfulness  and  unselfishness 
so  characteristic  of  him  and  with  that 
refinement  and  taste,  which  individualize 
his  singing.  Mr.  Kisselburgh  besides  his 
noble  solo  in  the  cantata,  took  the  obli- 
gato in  the  Carinthian  end  was  recalled. 
His  voice  is  a familiar  one  to  many  Al- 
banians, but  of  late  he  has  Improved  in 
quality  of  tone  and  simplicity,  which  last 
quality  is  the  supreme  glory  of  art.  The 
trio  given  by  Messrs.  Wendell,  Hilton  and 
Cassidy  was  well  balanced,  of  agreeable 
color  and  was  admirably  sung. 

The  club  suffered  acutely  from  the 
enforced  absence  of  Dr.  Tibbetts  and  Mr. 
McClaskey. 

Of  the  so-called  artists  who  assisted 
the  club,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
patience.  The  concert  was  spun  out  by 
a dreary  exhibition  of  the  Vogrich  family 
which  consists  of  Herr  Max  Vogrich,  a 
pianist,  and  Madame  Vogrich,  a singer. 
They  played  and  sang  selections  by 
Vogrich  and  other  composers. 


Mr.  Vogrich — or  since  he  prefers  h — 
Herr  Vogrich,  spent  considerable  time  in 
demonstrating  to  the  audience  that  he 
was  a piano-pounder;  the  audience,  a 
reasonably  intelligent  one,  saw  this  at  a 
glance,  but  he  was  skeptical  upon  the 
point  and  labored  painfully  for  some 
quarter  hours.  When  he  finally  had  fin-  j 
ished,  no  one  in  the  audience  would  have  j 
disputed  him,  even  If  ho  had  thought  ’: 
otherwise.  In  the  trashy  arrangement  of 
Mendelssohn’s  wedding  march,  the 
scenery  trembled,  the  poor  piano  shook. 
Then  Herr  Vogrich  essayed  the  tender, 
ami  in  the  Chopin  nocturne  he  roared  as 
gently  as  any  sucking  dove.  But  he  played 
It  stupidly,  without  a spark  of  musicianly 
feeling;  before  he  had  been  a piano- 
pounder,  buthe  now  appeared  as  the  expo- 
nent of  piano  drooling. 

Madame  Vogrich  has  an  unsympathetic 
voice,  and  displayed  neither  a pure,  re- 
fined taste  nor  any  great  cultivation.  She 
sang  with  an  affectation  of  coquetry  and 
ultra-German  mawkish  sentimentalism. 

The  accompanist  of  the  elub  did  not  do 
himself  justice.  He  was  often  behind  the 
beat,  and  the  solos  of  Messrs.  Bowditch 
and  Kisselburgh  suffered  severely  at  his 
hands. 

The  managers  of  the  Schubert  club 
would  do  well  henceforth  to  engage  one 
artist,  but  a good  one ; give  him  or  her 
only  a few  selections;  drop  from  the 
club  those  who  do  not  faithfully  attend 
rehearsals ; and  let  them  now  give  shorter 
1 and  better  concerts.  ff.tuu.su. 


SCHUBERT  CLUB  CONCERT. 

Miss  Maud  Powell,  Violinist— King  Olaf's 
Christmas— Attractive  Music. 

The  third  concert  of  the  fourth  season  of 
this  favorite  organization  introduced  as  the 
-olo  attraction  Miss  Maud  Powell,  a young 
violinist,  and  revived  the  very  best  work  in  i 
ibe  club’s  repertoire,  “King  Oiaf’s  Christ-  i 
mas,”  by  Dudley  Buck.  The  chorus  w as  con  | 
siderably  depleted  of  its  accustomed  strength  i 
and  there  were  many  gaps  in  the  ranks.  But 
ihe  earnest  work  of  the  director,  Mr.  Philip 
Hale,  showed  Itself  in  considerable  gain  of 
tone,  shadiDg  and  expression,  clear  phrasing 
and  ease, qualities  which  the  chorus  have  lacked 
nt  many  concerts.  One  exceedingly  pretty 
little  work  by  Meyer  Helmund,  simple  and  at- 
tractive in  every  sense  of  the  word,  deserved 
theeDcoreitreceived,  for  it  was  daintily  given, 
uot  a flaw  in  the  four  parts.  A noble,  stirring 
work  is  Dudley  Buck’s  musical  setting  of  the 
c-rand  old  Scandinavian  legend,  and  the  chorus 
’ass  it  with  fire  and  zeal  as  if  it  were  a treas- 
ured friend.  Mr.  John  J.  Cassidy’s  fine  dra- 
matic voice,  which  has  had.  in  addition  to  rare 
natural  gifts,  the  advantages  of  being  trained 
□ an  excellent  school,  brought  out  to  the  rul I- 
• st  degree  the  impressive  words  or  the  King, 
“Sing  me  a song  divine.”  Mr.  Bowditch  sang 
ibe  music  of  the  Norse  bard  as  he  did  when 

the  work  was  produced  before. 

Miss  Powell  is  a clever  young  artist,  whom 

experience  and  mature  practice  may  raise  to 
an  enviable  position.  Her  tone  is  small  but 
vervlsweet  and  sympathetic  and  her  execution, 
both  in  finger  work  and  bowing,  is  sweet  and 
graceful.  In  an  adatjio  or  any  theme  in 
which  beauty  of  tone  rather  than  depth  is 
desirable,  Miss  Powell  is  at  her  best.  In  a 
pretty  little  morceau  like  the  pizzicato  selec- 
tion from  the  ballet  of  “Sylvia,  which  she 
played  as  an  eucore,  she  manifested  conside- 
’ cable  grace  and  finish.  But  the  dashing 
• Polonaise  in  D”  by  Winiawski  was  beyond 
her  reach,  for  the  interpretation  lacked  the 
brilliancy  of  tone  and  vigor  of  style  that  It 
demanded.  Unless  there  is  fire  tn  the  bow, 
fingers  and  violin,  it  is  useless  for  any  player 
to  attempt  this  polonaise.  The  accompamest, 

Mr.  Flattery  deserves  very  high  commenda- 
tion, for  the  rare  artistic  skill  with  which  he 
aided  the  violinist,  instead  of  making  the  ac- 
companiment unnecessarily  obtrusive.  H.e 
played  superbly  the  fantastic  accompaniment 
of  “Kina  Oiaf’s  Christmas.”  The  Leland  was 
nr.-\Txmpri  its  utmost  capacity  down  stairs. 


jwv  . ....  ...  ..  mb.  ’ frit ! 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Tlic  Sclmliert  Concert  at  tlie  Leland 
—Notes. 

— The  Schuberts  have  become  one  of  the 
institutions  of  Albany  and  have  acquired 
perhaps  a little  too  much  of  one  of  the  city's 
characteristics — dignity — at  the  expense  of 
brilliancy.  The  concert  last  night  was  excel- 
lent but  aroused  no  enthusiasm.  Every  iium-  | 
ber  was  well  rendered  and  every  individual 
well  performed  his  part,  ,but  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  anywhere.  The  Mar- 
garita of  Meyer  Helmund  was  pretty  and  j 
simple  and  received  a decorous  encore,  to  , 
which  was  given  in  response  a somewhat  per- 
functory repetition  of  the  last  part.  The  last 
number,  Kiug  Olaf's  Christmas,  was  almost 
magnificent,  and  the  reuciefing  of  the  line, 

“ Gray  bearded,  wrinkled  and  old,”  was  well 
worth  hearing.  The  solos  of  Mr.  Cassidy  and 
Mr.  Bowditcli  were  excellent  and  Mr.  Fhdip 
Hale  in  his  conducting  showed  that  he  had  the 
chorus  well  in  hand.  Altogether  the  most  de- 
I iig’ntiul  part  of  the  entertainment,  however, 
was  the  work  of  the  violin  soloist,  Miss  Maud  | 
• Powell,  who  was  cleverly  accompanied  on  the 
| piano  by  Mr.  Flattery.  Miss  Powell  was  a 
dream  of  poetry  and  grace  and  many  quite 
) forgot  to  listen  in  their  delight  at  resting  their 
i eyes  on  the  living  picture  of  Euterpe.  Her 
j fingering  of  the  violin,  was  quite  remarkable, 

! and  in  the  “Polonaise  in  D”  of  Winiawski 
: she  outdid  herself  and  received  the  enthusi- 
1 astie  applause  of  the  audience,  who,  it  is  nee  1- 
less  to  say,  gave  an  encore  at  each  appe.  r- 
auce.  She  is  assured  of  a hearty  reception 
when  she  next  visits  Albany.  _ 


SCHUBERT  CONCERT. 

Miss  Maude  Powell  Before  an  Al- 
bany Audience. 

The  third  concert  thl3  season  of  the  Schu' 
bert  club  was  given  last  evening  at  the  Leland 
before  a very  largo  audience.  The  club  was 
assisted  ©n  this  QCQasiOh  by  Misa  Maude 
Powell,  a young  woman  o t great  ability.  She 
immediately  won  thh  sympathy  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  tn  her  first  number,  “Fantaslo 
d’Otello,”  bjf  Utrnst,  was  interrupted  several 
times  by  spontaneous  applause.  Miss  Fowell 
produces  a beautiful  mellow  tone  and  Invests 
all  of  her  work  with  rare  poetic  charm.  Her 
intonation  is  faultless,  and  her  execution 
especially  In  thirds  and  octaves,  excellent. 
In  response  to  her  first  encore  she  gave  Chop- 
in’s valse  in  A flat  arranged  for  the  violin, 
and  after  her  last  number  gave  a most  charm- 
ing rendering  of  the  Pizzlcati  from  , Delibe’s 
ballet  of  Sylvia.  In  this  'she  received  the 
honor  of  a double  ericore.  In  addition  to 
Miss  Powell’s  musical  ability  she  possess  that 
charming  manner  which  never  fails  to  win 
an  audience. 

The  club  sang  very  well,  but  was  very  weak 
in  numbers,  the  basses,  as^  usual  with  the 
Schuberts,  being  too  light.  Under  Mr.  Hale’s 
efficient  leadership,  great  improvement  has 
been  made,  the  enunciation  being  noticeably 
good.  In  the  serenade  by  Spohr,  arranged 
by  Burre,  the  melody  as  sung  by  the  first 
tenors,  with  accompaniment  by  the  remainder 
of  the  club,  was  excellently  brought  out,  and 
the  tone  produced  very  even.  The  arrange- 
ment of  Helmund’s  beautiful  song,  “Mar- 
garets,” was  very  much  enjoyed,  as  was 
shown  by  a recall,  the  only  one  the  club  re- 
ceived. “King  Oiaf’s  Christmas,”  the 

most  pretentions  number  on  the  pro- 
gram, is  a very  fine  composition  by 
Dudley  Buck.  It  was  well  given, 

but  was  not  so  effective  as  it  would 
have  been  had  more  of  the  members  been 
present.  Such  compositions  are  difficult  to 
do  well  with  a chorus  of  but  twenty-six,  which 
was  all  that  the  Schuberts  could  boast  of  on 
this  occasion.  The  solos  of  Mr.  Bowditch 
and  Mr  Cassidy  were  well  surg;  but  Mr.  Cas- 
sidy, who  is  the  possessor  of  a magnificent 
bass  voice,  slightly  marred  his  work  by  sing- 
ing flat  In  his  middle  register. 

On  the  whole  the  concert  was  very  enjoy- 
able, hut  if  the  Schuberts  wish  to  retain  the 
patronage  of  the  Albany  public,  they  must 
attend  rehearsals  more  regularly,  and  in  that 
way  be  enabled  to  appear  with  fall  ranks  at 
their  concerts. 


THIS  SCHUBERT  CLUB. 


Tlie  Schubert  Concert. 

Tho  Schubert  concert  last  evening  was 
>ne  of  the  best  of  the  series.  There  w«* 
ewer  singers,  but  they  did  belter  work 
Hiss  Maud  Powell,  the  violinist,  more  than 
illed  the  high  expectations  that  were  raised 
n regard  to  her.  Her  tones  were  strikingly 
Hire  and  true,  and  her  pimento  selection 
rom  the  ballet  of  “Sylvia”  was  remarkable 
.or  its  sweetness.  She  is  handsome  ant 
iraccful,  and  with  her  undoubted  talent 
bere  can  be  no  question  of  her  great  suc- 
cess. She  was  varmly  received,  and  re- 
sponded graciously  to  the  calls  for  encores. 
Mr.  Flattery  again  demonstrated  that  he  is 
one  of  the  best  accompanists  in  the  city,  ex- 
celling both  in  taste  and  execution. 


T11F.  SHUBERT  CONCERT. 


ailll'S  Kill  K N T St. 


Marked  Inprovement  in  tho  Club’s 
Singing— A Wonderful  Violinist.  j 

The  concert  of  the  Shubert  club  at  the  j 
Leland  opera  house  last  evening  excelled  \ 
any  former  effort  of  that  organization 
and  attracted,  as  usual,  an  audience  com- 
posed of  Albany’s  best  and  representa- 
tive people.  The  special  attraction  was 
the  appearance  of  Miss  Maud  Powell,  a 
violinist  whose  powers  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  Camilla  Urso.  Her 
rendition  of  the  “Fnntasie  d’Otello” 
marked  her  as  one  of  the  foremost  if  not 
the  leading  lady  violinist  of  the  age.  Slno 
was  particularly  fortunate  iu  having  as 
an  accompanist,  an  artist  of  such  notable  * 
standing  and  ability  as  Dr.  M.  P.  Flat- 
tery. ; 

The  singing  of  the  club  showed  marked 
improvement  in  precision  and  expression, 
and  was  shown  to  best  advantage  in  the 
opening  selection,  “O  Who  Will  O’er  the 
Downs,”  by  H.  L.  de  Pearsall.  If  any 
fault  could  be  pointed  out,  it  may  be  that 
the  first  tenors  were  too  prominent  and 
at  times  slightly  ragged.  The  solo  work 
of  Messrs.  Bowditch  and  Cassidy  was  ex- 
ceptionally fine.  The  former,  as  is  well 
known  to  Albanians,  is  a finished  and 
graceful  artist,  and  the  round,  full, 
sonorous  tones  of  the  latter  evidenced  tho 
possession  of  probably  the  finest  bass 
voice  in  Albany.  Professor  Hale  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  evidences  of  his 
superior  ability  as  a conductor. 

> ' A CHARMING  CONCERT. 

A Large  Audience  Entertained  by 
the  Schubert  Club. 

The  last  concert  of  tho  season  of  the  Schu- 
bert club  was  given  before  a large  audience  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  laot  evening.  A fine 
program  was  prepared  and  interpreted  in  a 
charming  manner.  The  club,  while  small  in 
number,  showed  plainly  the  excellent  training 
tffiv  have  received  irorn  Mr.  Hale,  their  direc- 
tor^ Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded 
him,  as  when  he  took  the  directorship,  the 
club  was  In  e bad  way  and  all  improvement 
Is  due  to  bis- efforts. 

The  first  number,  a serenade  by  Haydn,  was 
exquisitely  sung,  gs  wss  also  the  number  “At 
Sunset,”  In  which  Mr.  Lundbarg  sang  the  solo. 
He  has  a sweet  tenor  voice,  which  ha  nets  with 
good  effect.  The  lust  number  was  a beautiful 
arrangement  of  “The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,” 
by  Dudley  Buck.  It  was  well  done,buttho  last 
of  It,  which  is  exquisite  in  its  harmony,  was 
ruined  by  some  of  Alb,  ny’d  anxious  citizens, 
who,  being  unable  to  wait  twilit.  was  over, 
began  to  applaud  find  leave  the  hall.  Sour 
hissed  and  oihers  smiled.  Mr.  Hate  was  de- 
cidedly wratby. 

Miss  Ilamiin,  the  soloist,  sang  beautifully 
Her  voice  is  well  known  hero  and  her  appear- 
ance la&f  evening  was  a delight,  to  ail.  For  an 
encore  to  her  first  number  she  Sang  Spobr’s 
“Kate  Sweetly  Blooming”  beautifully.  Her 
next,  cumber  was  sung  beautifully,  but  in  her 
encore,  .“Lust  Night,”  she  fairly  excelled  her- 
If.  The  Beethoven  quartet  played  several 
numbers  in  faultle.-s  siylc.  They  have  evi- 
dently the  correct  idea  of  quartet  playing  Jo 
that  each  otto  subordinates  himself,  to  having 
a perfect  ensemble,  not  striving  to  cxc-fi  u.,- 
soloists. 

The  concert  was  a delightful  one  and  It  is 
most  sincerely  to  bo  hoptd  that  It  will  not  be 
the  last  to  be  given  by  the  Schubert  club. 


Last  Concert  of  the  Season— MIsb  Bessie 
Hamlin  and  the  Beethoven  String 
Quartette. 

In  spite  of  reduced  numbers  and  of  a place 
which  seems  to  have  been  specially  designed 
not  to  sing  in,  the  Schubert  club  gave  a very 
delightful  concert  last  night  at  the  rink,  alias 
Academy  of  Music.  There  were  but  twenty- 
seven  out  of  the  forty  odd  members  of  the 
cfcorus  present  on  the  stage,  the  conductor, 
Mr.  Philip  Hale,  wisely  discarding  for;t he  oc^ 
caslon  those  singers  who  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  attend  rehearsals.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  members  of  the  club 
did  some  of  tbe  best  singing  they  ever  accom- 
plished, showing  that  a small,  well-trained 
chorus  that  attends  rehearsals,  profits  by  tbe 
instructions  of  tbe  conductor  and  strives  con- 
scientiously to  do  justice  to  music,  is  prefer- 
able to  a large  body  of  singers,  a large  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  innocent  of  all  knowl- 
edge of  what  they  are  endeavoring  to  do.  To 
those  who  sat  close  to  the  stage  the  enjoy- 
ment of  last  night’s  concert  was,  of 
course,  confined,  tor  in  such  a bam, 
in  which  acoustics  are  naught,  bait 
tbe  audience  probably  did  not  hear 
the , best  points  of  the  music,  it  was  a 
mistake  to  put  the  sailors’  chorus  from“t’he 
Fl-ying  Dutchman”  on  the  programme.  It 
loses  all  effect  when  taken  away  from  its 
dramatic  surroundings  and  the  vivid  tone 
coloring  of  the  orchestra.  Then  it  requires  a 
chorus  of  four  times  the  volume  of  toue  of 
that  last  night  to  do  it  justice.  The  four  part 
song,  “LongiDg,”  by  Meyer  Helmund,  was  a 
aem  and  was  exquisitely  sung,  and  the  “Ave 
verum,”  by  Saint  Saens,  was  thej  most  artistic 
and  most  broadly  conceived  work  on  the  pro- 
gramme aDd  the  one  in  which  the  chorus  ap 
peared  to  the  best  advantage.  "At  Sunset,” 
by  Billeter,  brought  out  Mr.  Lundb^rg’s  deli- 
cate tenor  voice  in  a very  delightful  solo, 
which  to  those  who  sat  Dear  him  was  ex- 
tremely attractive,  and  to  those  who  did  not 
extremely  inaudible.  "The  Blue  Bells  of 
Scotland,”  magnificently  harmonized  by 
Dudley  Buck,  closed  the  concert  and  was 
given  with  rare  expression,  shading  and  clear 
phrasing,  each  part  being  distinct  and  well 
defined. 

Miss  Bessie  Hamlin  saDg  Gounod’s  “Ave 
Maria,”  the  Balch  prelude  accompaniment 
being  played  exquisitely  by  Mr,  M.  P.  Flat- 
tery. For  an  encore  she  sang  an  aria  from 
Spohr’s  "Almira”  and  in  the  second  part  a 
couple  of  songs  by  Maude  Valerie  White. 
The  "Ave  Marla”  was  marred  by  an  uncer- 
tainty of  tone  in  which  the  tremolo  was  promi- 
nent, and  one  of  the  soogs  which  she  aftsr- 
waids  essayed  was  evidently  unsuited  to  her, 
for  she  rendered  it  in  a very  spasmodic  man- 
ner. Her  voice  is  flexible  enough  and  well 
modulated  at  times  and  leaves  an  agreeable 
impression.  But  there  is  still  a great  deal  to 
be  done  with  it  before  it  acquires  the  ease  and 
command  of  an  artist.  The  Beethoven  string 
quartette  played  with  their  usual  grace,  deli- 
caev  and  finish,  especially  in  the  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  fantastic  "Saltarello”  i 
by  Grieg,  a very  remarkable  work.  I 
The  Schubert  club  should  for  the  next  | 
season  have  a distinct  purpose  in  view,  name- 
ly, to  permit  no  odo  to  sins:  who  does  not 
attend  rehearsals.  The  indifference  and  ne 
■Meet  of  such  members  are  discouraging  to  the 
«.  -ellent  conductor  and  the  faithful  rnetn- 
who  strive  to  present  the  works  in  tbe 
bers  --sible  manner.  Had  all  done  their  duty, 
best  po>.  i(j  have  been  a large  body  of  singers 
there  wou  last  night,  and  even  the  atrocious 
on  the  stage  were  compelled  to  sing  would  1 

place  where  thv  -e(j  j^e  volume  .off tope  from  1 
not  have  prevent  „ was>  many -mitrUe  audi-  1 
filling  the  hall.  A*.  ■ tractive  portions  of  the  /' 
ence  lost  the  -sson  Albany  will  have  f 

entertainment.  Next  presented  in  proper 

a hall  wnere  music  may  bt,  ,0  their  daty  3ad 
form.  Let  the  Schuberts  a.  , t « t,,e  d, 
they  will  be  worthy  of  the  ball  ana  01  cje  al  j 
vine  art  they  court.  A 


AN  EXCELLENT  BEGINNING 

The  Schuberts’  First  Concert  This 
Season  a Big  Success. 

To  i nnouiics  that  the  Schubert  club  is  to  j 
give  a concert  is  equivalent  to  frying  that  a 
big,  cultured  and  enthusiastic  audience  will 
be  on  hand  fo  greet  tbe  club. 

The  concert  given  by  the  club  at  the  Leland 
last  evening  wa3  only  another  proof  of  tho 
truth  of  this  statement.  The  Schuberts  are 
now  entering  their  fourth  season  as  an  organ- 
ization, and  as  last  night’s  event  was  tholr 
fleet  public  appearance  during  the  presen - 
s -agon,  it  was  but  natural  that  all  mus.cal 
Albany  should  be  eager  to  be  present 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  club  sur- 
prised even  its  friends  Sicca  ^Bt  Eeaton 
\ niuch  careful  and  systematic  work  has  been 
done  In  the  wav  of  practice,  and  that,  too, 
under  the  eye  of  an  efficient  and  energetic 
director.  Mr.  Hale  and  every  member  of  the 
club  may  well  be  proud  of  tbe  success  achieved 
by  the  organization  last  evening.  Hr  M t. 
Flattery,  as  an  accompanist,  is  evidently  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  the  eueca  s 
of  the  concert  is  due  not  a little  to  h.m. 

The  Beethoven  string  quartet  rendered 
annreeiated  services  to  the  club  The  quar 
Zv was as  follows:  Gustav  Dannreuther 
first  violin;  Ernst  Thiele,  second  violin  0..to 
K.  Schill,  viola;  Adolf  Hartdegen,  vioion- 

C0The  members  of  the  club  who  participated 
in  tbe  cot-cert  were:  Tenors,  J.  J Beresforc , 
Edward  Bowditch,  W.  W.  Conaugh-y,  B.  W. 
Leaning,  L Paige,  Marion  Randolph,  F E 
VVadbams,  T.  D SW-combe,  L.  H.  S.-wa,.,  L 
M.  Wendell.  M B.  Harriots  G.  P Hilton,  J 
H L’nfcke.  6.  J Leake,  Jr  , H.  Lang,  H.  U.  * 
MUltan,  G.E  Oliver,  F.  W.  Sabo'.d,  E 
Basses:  J.  Caddy,  F Earman,  \V  H Graham, 

H GaliKD,  A.  McE  wee,  E.  M cCl aekey , O F. 
i McIntosh,  F A.  Parkbnrst,  John  J . Caesfdy, 

I Wm  W.  Boyd,  Win.  W.  Dennln,J.  8.  Hnrdis, 

1 j.  VI  L-.wson,  G.  F.  Martlneau,  W«b.  A. 
Morev,  J.  E.  Brennan,  W.  B.  Reyno.ds,  W. 

^°The  first  selection  rendered  was  “The 
Patriot  ” which  was  sung  in  good  form.  J he 
“Martial  Hymn,”  which  followed  was  i ten- 
dered with  most  efi-ctiva  power  and  w»s  on 
the  whole  splendidly  done  The  Beethoven 
quartet  then  gave  two  selec-.ons,  ZurGo.- 
tarre,  Borodine  and  Serenata  Morekoweky 
Tha  enthusiastic  encore  which  followed 
sufficed  toshow  these  selections  were  well  re- 
ceived- The  Schuberts  followed  wltn  When 
All  the  World  is  Young,  Lad.”  This  w«® 
very  prettily  rendered  A baritone  solo  by 
Mr*  McClaakev.  was  next  on  tho  program  t 
“In  a Gondola”  was  its  Hilo,  and  it  was  prob-  ; 

the  best  Tendered  selection  given  daring 
the  evening.  Mr.  McCiaekev  sang  with  rare 
taste  and  &n  execu’i  -n  well  nigh  perfect.  His 
singing  shows  carefni  fctuciy  ot  method,  hi 
wJ heartily  encoied  and  responded  with  the 
club  In  this  selection  the  club  a so  outdid 
i t sel  f 

The  Beethovens  gave  two  movements  from 
“The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Mill,”  Riff,  which  were 
encored,  and  the  Schuberts  followed  with 
Gounod’s  “O  Salmans”  and  “Sanctns  Tnls 
selection  was  characterized  by  gieat  vo.ume 
a:-d  showed  how  carefully  the  club  had  been 
trained.  Selections  from  Bach  and  Schubert 
wore  given  by  the  Beethovens  and  were  well 
reCfetved.  Mr  John  M Cassidy’s  baritone 
solo  “SAamis,”  which  c'os.d  tho  program, 
was  really  fine.  The  club  aesisted  tbe  soloist 
JSd  old  good  work  Mr  Cassidy’s  voice  is 
full  and  rich  and  is  handled  well. 


— The  organ  recital  last  night  at  St.  John’s 
church,  conducted  by  Philip  Hale,  organist, 
assisted  by  Misses  Yalauce  and  Sims  and 
Messrs.  Livingston  and  Knox,  the  soloists  of 
the  choir,  was  largely  attended.  The  recital 
was  successful.  Perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
selection  was  the  “Marche  aux  Flambeaux” 
by  Guilmant,  which  was  magnificently  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Hale.  The  quartette  by  Chad- 
wick, sung  by  the  members  of  the  choir, 
especially  delighted  the  audience.  Another 
recital  will  be  given  the  latter  part  of  the 
month. 


The  Schubert  club,  of  this  city,  holds  its 
annual  election  on  Wednesday  of  next 
■week.  It  is  understood  that  there  were  will 
be  but  one  ticket  in  the  field,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  as  follows:  President,  Mr. 
George  Hilton;  vice-president,  Marvin  S. 
Harriot;  secretary,  Edward  Lessiug;  treas- 
urer, John  Dillon;  board  of  mana- 
gers, Edward  J.  Bowditch,  Marion 
Randolph,  Harry  Wendell;  director, 
Philip  Hale;  accompanist,  P.  Flattery. 
Tills  society  is  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  exist- 
ence and  although  a comparatively  a young 
organization  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country  to-day.  To  Mr.  Philip 
Hale,  the  conductor,  no  small  amount  of 
credit  is  due  for  this  degree  of  excellence 
which  has  been  attained.  It  has  been  ac- 
complished by  hard  work  on  his  part  and 
work  which  no  one  can  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate, except  those  who  have  'had  some  ex- 
perience, in  trying  to  knock  ideas  into'  the 
heads  of  people,  where'  it  was  necessary  to 
use  a sledge  hammer.  The  eocieiy.  lids  our 
best  wishes  and  we  look  forward  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  next  concert  whleh  will  be  given 
about  the  latter  parts  of  November. 

v -V-  -V.  M.  -V- 


SCHUBERTS  va.  SCHUBERTS. 


Dissensions  Amonir  the  Members  of  a 
IVell-Known  Musical  Club. 

There  is  trouble  In  the  camp  of  the  Schubert 
club,  and  according  to  the  stories  from  one 
faction,  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  the  (joncUictor,  is  the 
cause  of  It.  One  side  of  the  story  Is  just  here. 
Mr,  Hale  is,  beyond  a question,  one  of  the 
finest  musical  conductors  in  the  country,  but 
has  an  unhappy  and  unlucky  habit  of  giving 
vent  to  his  feelings,  when  things  don’t  go  to 
.guit  him,  in  a manner  that  is  startling,  some- 
times shocking,  sometimes  even  dismasting. 
The  members  of  the  club,  without  exception, 
appreciate  the  great  ability  of  Mr.  Hale, 

I ut  naturally  resent  his  rough  manner 
and  conversation  at  rehearsals.  It  is  claimed 
that  his  rudeness  was  the  cause  of  driving 
away  ladies  who  formerly  attended  the  re- 
hearsals. The  income  of  the  club  is  rather 
limited  and  the  salary  of  the  conductor,  $500, 
necessitated  an  assessment  of  five  dollars  per 
member  for  its  payment.  This  caused  trouble, 
a number  of  the  members  resigning.  The 
executive  committee  was  alarmed  and  last 
Thursday  the  resolution  was  rescinded.  The 
story  of  the  other  side,  in  brief,  is  that  there  is 
a certain  set  of  members  who  are  disgusted 
because  things  don’t  go  to  suit  them.  Mr. 
Hale  is  very  outspoken  they  admit,  but  under 
his  leadership  the  club  has  reached  a degree 
of  excellence  beyond  anything  it  has  ever  be- 
fore attained.  He  handles  the  club  like  a ma- 
chine, and  after  some  of  the  dissatisfied  ones 
get  out  everything  will  probably  run  along 
all  smoothly. 


Me.  Sabold,  the  local  manager  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  company,  now 
under  arrest,  by  orders  of  the  assembly,  for 
not  surrendering  private  dispatches  to  the 
Fishing  committee,  is  a prominent  member 
of  the  Schubert  club,  and  the  possessor  of 
a very  sonorous  tenor  voice.  There  is  one 
Of  the  Norse  songs  in  which  Seebold,  the 
Scald,  has  a leading  part.  The  club  would 
make  a profound  impression  by  singing  it 
outside  the  Albany  jail,  should  their  favorite 
tenor  be  confined  there,  according  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fish’s  orders.  We  would,  how- 
ever, suggest  that  in  case  Mr.  Sabold  is  in- 
carcerated, in  compliance  with  the  mandate 
of  the  assembly,  that  the  entire  Schubert 
club  be  congregated  outside  the  jail  and 
sing  the  “Miserere”  from  “II  Trovatore,” 
under  the  direction  of  their  conductor,  Mr. 
Hale,  while,  with  the  kind  permission  of 
the  esteemed  jailor,  Mr.  Sabold  be  permit- 
ted to  sing,  through  the  bars  of  bis  dungeon, 
the  touching  strains  of  “Ah!  che  lamorte.” 
We  will  engage  that  all  Albany,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  can  be  accommodated,  will  be 
present  on  the  occasion.  Let  it  be  done  and 
‘n.  will  forgive  all  the  blunders  of  the 
'■'g  committee. 


MUSIC. 


f 


Grt'^f  regret  is  felt  by  the  Schuberts,  and 
not  only  by  them  but  by  all  Of  th.e  musical  peo- 
ple in  this  City,  at  the  departure  of  Mr.  Philip 
Hale,  who  leaves  here  for  Boston  in  April. 
It  was  not  to  be’  expected  that  a man  ox  so 
much  talent  woulA  make  Albany  his  perma- 
nent dwelling  place.  A wider  sphere'  was 
necessary  and  this  requirement  could  be  met 
only  in  such  cities  as  BYvCon  or  New  York. 
In  the  mean  time  it  leaves  Ydsant  a prominent 
position  in  this  city,  that  of  director  of  the 
Schubert  club,  which  it  is  not  likely  Mr.  Hale 
will  continue  to  hold,  as  he  says  it  would 
scarcely  pay  him  to  journey  from'  Boston  to 
Albany  each  week  for  that  purpose  only. 
Who  is  to  he  the  new  director?  That 
is  the  question  agitating  musical  circles 
at  present.  Charles  A.  White  is  promi- 
nently mentioned  by  some  as  the?  com- 
ing man,  and  really  he  is  the  only 
available  one  who  could  satisfactorily  fi'eMr. 
Hale’s  place.  Mr.  White  has  shown  his- 
efficiency  as  a conductor  in  the  remarkably 
good  work  done  by  his  chorus  in  Troy,  and 
the  marked  improvement  shown  by  the  choir?' 
at  All  Saint’s  cathedral  since  he  assumed  the' 
direction  of  it.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr. 
White  has  many  friends  both  m this  city  and 
Troy  among  the  singers,  who,  were  he  con- 
ductor, would  immediately  join  that  organi- 
zation and  thus  materially  improve  it  both  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  tone  produced. 
With  such  a conductor  in  our  midst  would  it 
not  be  folly  to  seek  for  some  one  whose  only 
recommendation  may  be  the  name  of  a large 
city  attached  to  his  own  name? 


At  the  concert  of  the  Schubert  club  last 
Monday  evening,  those  of  the  audience  who 
occupied  seats  on  the  right  side  of  the  house 
were  amused  by  the  behavior  of  one  of  the 
tenors  who  took  up  IPs  position  in  the  first 
entrance  when  the  club  was  not  singing.  He 
seemed  to  think  it  his  duty  to  peer  out  into 
the  auditorium  and  the  boxes  facing  him,  to 
smile,  smirk  and  make  motions  at  all  of  his 
acquaintances  whom  he  could  see,  especially 
of  course  those  of  the  gentler  sex  Just  be- 
fore it  was  time  to  appear  he  would  brace  up, 
stroke  his  mustache  and  make  ready  for  con- 
quest. Then  after  he  had  taken  his  place  on 
the  stage,  he  would  direct  his  melting  glances 
to  the  boxes  of  those  so  unfo  tunate  as  to  be 
unable  to  see  him  when  not  on  the  stage,  and 
begin  the  same  performance.  It  was,  indeed, 
a highly  edifying  sight.  Such  spectacles  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  the  sooner  all  the  members 
of  the  club  realize  that  they  are  there  to  sing 
and  not  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  ad- 
mired, the  better  for  Albany  music. 


THE  MUSICAL  SEASON. 

There  are  promising  indications  in  the 
musical  line  for  this  city,  even  if  the  new 
hail  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  grand  purposes 
to  which  it  will  be  dedicated.  We  are  to 
| have  the  Campanini  operatic  concert  com- 
pany and  the  Emma  Juch  troupe  within 
the  corning  fortnight.  The  Schuberts  are 
in  excellent  trim  for  their  season  and  so  are 
the  Philharmonics.  This  will  be  an  encour- 
aging opening  and  it  may  lead  to  still  more 
important  events.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
appreciation  of  good  music  in  Albany  as 
has  been  abundantly  proved,  but  there 
needs  a great  deal  more  of  substantial  an- 
preciation  than  Las  been  shown  to  make 
our  two  excellent  local  organizations  pay 
expenses.  Tim  Schuberts  have  contrived 
so  far,  to  engage  their  audience  as  well  as 
their  artists  and  to  get  through  their  sea- 


sons without  appreciable  loss.  They  are 
hopeful  enough  for  the  coming  season  and 
the  subscriptions  are  encouraging  to  a de 
gree.  The  Philharmonic  Society,  for  the 
first  time,  make  a distinct  appeal  to  the 
lovers  of  good  music  in  this  city  for  sup- 
port. Their  programme  for  the  first  con- 
cert is  one  that  should  enlist  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  every  Albanian  that  pares  for 
music. 

Those  two  local  organizations  deserve 
substantial  encouragement.  There  is  a cer- 
tain class  of  musical  entertainments  which 
come  to  this  city  every  season  under  the 
Dame  of  opera,  to  which,  we  are  sorry  to  I 
say,  Albanians  rush  in  crowds  and  which  j 
are  no  more  worthy  of  the  name  of  operpJ 
than  are  the  negro  minstrels.  Why  theji 
should  be  preferred,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  to  the  refined,  ennobling,  elevating 
concerts  given  by  the  Schubert  and  Phil- 
harmonic societies  is  a mystery.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  musical  entertainments  given 
in  this  city,  the  good  and  the  bad.  The  one 
is  the  true  representative  of  the  divine  art ; 
the  other  degrades  it.  If  musical  Alba- 
nians wish  to  preserve  the  elements  of  true 
art,  let  them  show  their  liberality  towards 
the  two  local  organizations  that  represent 
it.  They  have  at  home  what  they  very 
seldom  receive  from  outside — earnest,  capa- 
ble interpreters  of  great  musical  works. 


TI 


THE  SCHUBERT  CLUB  ROW. 

THE  MEMBERS  ENJOYING  A QUARREL 
AMONG  THEMSELVES- 

Those  Who  Wanted  Everything  TU<’'’  °"" 
Way,  Kick  Because  They  Cant  Have  It 
iu.,1  Object  to  Assessments  for  the  *<>»< 

<>r  the  Club  -Some  Object  to  Conductor 
llale.  Perhaps  Because  of  Jealousy, 

Are  Bound  to  Make  Trouble. 

“Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
beast,”  but  all  the  melody  in  the  world  can- 
not always  soothe  a ruffled  temper,  and  t ib 
probably  for  this  very  reason  that  the  - 
lurbanee  in  the  Schubert  club  has ^ reached  | 
, such  proportions  as  to  be  the  a 
town,  especially  in  musical  circles.  Fox 

long  time  reports  have  been  vaguely  whis- 

•pored  about  that  a blizzard  had  over  Ulcer 
I the  club  and  that  dissent, tons  that  threat- 
ened its  well  being  had  crept  m.  u 

they  are  not  nearly  as  great  as  many  n 
prefer  to  have  them  for  the  sake  ot 

1 idle  gossip,  it  is  nevertheless  a fact 

i that  there  are  things  that  aie 
l iust  ri-ht.  An  afternoon  paper  yes- 
terday gave  an  account  of  the  trouble  u» 
I the  club,  whir1 
j men's 
! lbi*‘ 


a is  true  in  some  01  , state- 

and  false  in  others.  It  is  often  found 

in  every  society  tjrere  are  grumblers 
H;n,i  some  of  them  chronic  ones,  and  the 
Shubert  club  is  not  an  exception.  The  fact 
as  stated  that  the  trouble  was  all  over  the 
dissatisfaction  of  Conductor  Hale,  is  erron- 
eous. A Telegram  reporter  last  night  took 
special  pains  to  find  out  the  true  status  of 
affairs  and  called  upon  several  members  of 
the  club,  who  know  every  detail,  and  all 
denied  emphatically  that  the  trouble  arose 
over  the  conduetorship  of  Mr.  Hale.  Said 
1 one:  The  idea  that  Mr.  Hale  has  been  rough  j 

and  vulgar  at  the  rehearsals  of  the  club  isun-  ! 
founded.  He  was  many  times  blunt  and 
outspoken,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be  so. 
Ihere  are  many  members  who  think  they 
ought  to  run  the  affairs  of  the  club,  and 
because  Mr.  Hale  was  outspoken,  and  gave 
j them  to  understand  that  he  was  conductor, 
they  have  perhaps  been  offended,  and  now  | 
that  a chance  has  presented  itself  they  are 
howling.  For  my  part,  I am  sure  that  Mr. 
Hale  lias  done  the  club  faithful  service, 
and  I know  that  in  the  concerts  last  year 
the  club  made  money,  and  were  very 
successful.  Regarding  the  statement  pub- 
! li she.fi , that  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  last  year  were  so  disgusted 
(hat  they  refused  to  serve  another  year, 
why  its  absurd.  Of  course  it  takes  money 
to  run  a club.  Many  of  the  members  ob- 
jected to  an  assessment,  on  the  grounds  that 
there  were  a number  in  the  club  who  had 
excellent  voices  who  could  not  afford  to 
pay  an  assessment.  When  the  members  of 
the 

PRESENT  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
were  elected,  it  was  supposed  that  they 
were  opposed  to  the  assessment  plan,  and 
we  thought  that  by  giving  one  or  two  con- 
certs we  could  come  out  all  right.  After 
the  new  committee  met  they  voted  Mr. 

: salary  for  the  season  $600.  At  a re- 

cent meeting  the  announcement  was  made 
by  the  president  that  an  assessment  of  $6 
would  be  made  on  each  member  in  order 
to  make  the  present  season  a.  successful 
! one.  Many  of  the  members  kicked,  and 
rightfully,  too.  The  question  was  finally 
put  over  for  a week  and  at  a 
meeting  held  two  weeks  ago  the  * 
matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  arid  a 
! resolution  made  to  assess  each  member  $5, 

I Of  course  there  were  many  who  kicked  and 
some  who  rather  than  pay  the  amount  sent 
in  their  resignations.  The  executive  com- 
mittee called  a meeting  a week  ago  Monday 
and  the  resolution  was  reconsidered  and 
voted  down.  This  is  all  there  is  of  the 
matter.”  The  reporter  learned  from  other 
members  facts  which  substantiated  the 
above.  The  club  has  certainly  reached  a 
position  where  disunion  is  the  one  thing 
that  will  ruin  its  reputation.  One  member 
of  the  club  who  was  interviewed  gave  the 
reasons  for  the  trouble  as  follow?:  “Mr. 
Hale  is  outspoken,  to  much  so,  perhaps, 
but  under  his  leadership  the  club  has 
reached  a degree  of  excellence  beyond  < 
anything  approached  in  its  previous  history. 

Mr.  Hale  is  a thorough  musician  and  can  j 
handle  that  club  like  clockwork.  There 
is  a certain  clique  of  members  in  the 
dub  who  are  disguusted  because  things 
don’t  suit  them.  They  are  not  satis- 
fied to  be,  as  Mr. Hale  wants  them  to  be, 

‘not  men.  but  parts  of  a musical  instru- 
ment,’ and  that  is  the  secret  of  most  of  the 
trouble.  I don’t  think  that  the  club’s  life 
is  seriously  threatened,  and  this  little  stew 
will  soon  blow  over.  Wait  til!  you-hear 
our  first  concert;  then  judge  for  yourself.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trouble  is  short 
lived  and  that  all  dissentions  will  be  set 

:i_ 


.,  MONDAY, 


THIS  SCHUBERT  CLUB. 

Vice  President  Fassett  Freely  Expresses 
His  Opinions. 

1 There  have  appeared  in  one  or  two  of  the 
journals  of  this  city  articles  reflecting  upon 
the  management  of  the  Schubert  club.  One 
would  infer  from  them  that  there  was  much 
dissension  and  some  ill-feeling  among  the 
members. 

In  order  to  learn  the  true  state  of  affairs 
a Union  reporter  this  morning  called  upon 
I Mr.  Edgar  S.  Fassett,  a charter  member 
and  acting  vice-president  of  the  club. 
That  gentleman  had  read  the  Journal  arti- 
cle, and  was  much  incensed  thereby.  In- 
stead of  “viewing  with  alarm”  the  con- 
dition of  the  club  he  was  free  to  &ay 
that  it  was  in  splendid  shape, 
belter  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  Mr. 
Fassett  was  asked  regarding  the  statement 
that  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  treasury, 
the  outside  talent  to  assist  at  the  concerts 
would  necessarily  be  of  poor  quality.  “That 
is  an  untruth,”  said  he,  “and  in  keeping 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  article.  Thus 
far  we  have  made  arrangements  for  only  the 
first  concert,  when  we  will  be  assisted 
I by  the  famous  Beethoven  string  quartet  of 
New  York,  an  organization  composed  of 
artists  like  Hartdegen,  who  is  a member  of 
it.  I think  I can  safely  say  that  if  we  con- 
I tinue  to  engage  organizations  of 

such  a high  rank,  as  we  shall,  no 
fault  will  be  formed  by  anybody.” 

I The  Journal  stated  that  three  members  of 
the  club,  Lundberg,  Cooper  and  Kisslbnrgh  . 
had  resigned  because  they  were  dissatisfied  t 
with  the  way  affairs  were  managed  and  be- 
cause they  did  not  fancy  the  couductor, 
Mr.  Philip  Hale.  Mr.  Fassett  was  , 

asked  regarding  this,  and  in  reply  said:  1 
“ It  is  not  so,  and  the  writer  has  : 
been  guilty  of  a malicious  piece  ! 
of  work,  or  else  somebody  has  been  imposed 
upon.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Lundberg  has 
not  resigned,  doesn’t  intend  to,  and  the  use 
of  his  name  was  uncalled  for.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Kisselburgh  have  re- 
tired. Why '!  Simply  for  the  reason  that 
they  failed  to  attend  rehearsals  regularly, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  by-laws  the  secre- 
tary notified  them  that  they  could  not 
sing  at  the  coming  concert.  Foolishly, 
they  became  angry  and  sent  in 
letters  of  resignation.  The  author  of  the 
Journal  attack,  it  seems  to  me,  should  de- 
vote himself  to  high  romantic  and  imagina- 
tive fiction,  for  in  saying  that  there  is  dis- 
sension in  the  club,  be  gives  evidence  of 
being  possessed  of  talents  bordering  on  the 
Rider  Haggard  style.  There  is  no  dissen- 
sion; not  a bit  of  it.  I saw  at  least  ten 
of  the  members  yesterday.  Everyone  was 
highlj'  indignant  at  the  article  in  question, 
and  didn’t  hesitate  to  say  so.  They  consid 
ered  it  a shame  that  a paper  of  reputation 
should  publish  an  attack  upon  an  institution 
like  the  Schuberts,  its  writer  evidently  rely- 
ing on  mere  hearsay  for  the  basis  of  his 
screed.  The  sentiments  contained  in 
the  report  can  not  be  substantiated, 
for  they  are  as  false  as  they 

are  ridiculous.  There  is  the  most  per- 
fect harmony  reigning  and  any  effort  to 
breed  discord  will  be  frowned  upon.  Fi- 
nancially the  club  is  stronger  than  ever  be- 
fore. For  instance,  at  this  time  last  season, 
our  associate  membership  list  lacked  one 
hundred  of  the  required  number  and  we 
were  obliged  to  canvass  for  names.  This 
year  it  is  different.  Our  list  i6  almost  entire- 
ly filled  even  without  a,  canvass, 

proving  that  the  club  retains  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  music 
loving  people  of  the  town.  I think  I have 
said  enough,”  said  Mr.  Fassett  in  closing, 
“to  demonstrate  the  utter  falsity  of  the 
Journal’s  attack,  whatever  the  motive  may 
have  been.” 

The  reporter  also  called  on  Mr.  Philip 
Hale.  He  was  asked  regarding  the  matter, 
anu  in  repuose"  e'«uu  ihaC  he  had  nothing  ; 
i to  say. 


Y.  Y 


1SOVJEMBE1 


TROUBLE  IN  CAMP. 

THE  SCHUBERT  CLUB  STRUG- 
CUING  WITH  A UISSENSION. 

Conductor  Hale  Is  tlie  Bono  of  Con- 
tention—A member  Comments  on  an 
Assessment— Anotiicr’s  Reply. 


A QUESTION  OF  ASSESSMENT. 

“Well,”  continued  the  member,  “the  new 
executive  committee  met  and  voted  a salary 
for  the  season  of  $500  to  the  conductor,  and 
at  the  recent  business  meeting  President 
George  P.  Hilton  calmly  informed  the 
members  that  to  make  the  coming  season  a 
successful  one,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  assess  the  members  $6  each.  And 
then  the  row  began  in  earnest.  Ac- 
tion was  postponed  for  a week,  and 
at  the  meeting  held  two  weeks  ago,  after  a 
great  dey.1  of  discussion,  a resolution  | 
was  rushed  through  assessing  the  members 
$5  each.  When  the  members  had  time  to 
think  the  matter  over  many  of  them  became  so 
indignant  that  a dozen  of  the  most  prominent 
members  decided  to  resign  rather  than  pay 
what  they  regarded  as  an  unjust  and  unneces- 
sary assessment. 

THE  RESOLUTION  RESCINDED. 

The  executive  committee  became  alarmed 
and  at  the  meeting  of  Thursday  of  last  week 
the  resolution  was  reconsidered  and  voted 
down.  Phe  discontent  became  so  great  that 
Mr.  T.  C.  Cooper,  Mr.  Lundberg  and  Mr.  W.E. 
Kisseiburg  resigned,  while  it  is  understood 
that  more  are  to  follow.  The  only 
thing  for  the  club  to  do  is  to 

engage  cheap  artists  to  assist  this  season,  and 
to  request  that  he  either  accept  a smaller  sal- 
ary or  resign. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  STATED. 

Not  satisfied  with  hearing  only  one  side  of 
the  question,  the  reporter  hunted  up 
some  other  members  of  the  club,  who  took  op- 
posite views-  One  interview  is  characteristic. 
“Mr.  Hale  is  outspoken,  too  much 

so,  perhaps,  but  under  his  leadership 
the  club  has  reached  a degree  of  excellence 
beyond  anything  approached  in  its  previous 
history.  Mr.  Hale  is  a thorough  musician 
and  can  handle  that  club  like  clockwork. 
There  is  a certain  clique  of  members 
in  that  club  who  are  disgusted  because 
things  don’t  suit  them.  They  are  not  satis- 
fied to  be,  as  Mr.  Hale  wants 

them  to  be,  ‘not  men,  but  parts  of 
a musical  instrument,  and  thrt  is 

the  secret  of  most  of  the  trouble. 

I _ don’t  think  the  club’s  life  is 

seriously  threatened,  and  this  little  stew  will 
soon  blow  over.  Wait  till  you  hear  our  first 
concert;  then  judge  for  yourself.” 
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JOURNAL.  THURSO 


THE  SCHUBERT  CONCERT. 

East  NigUt’s  Event  tlic  Most  Notable 
of  the  Season. 

Two  circles  of  flaming  gas  jets,  the  inventor 
of  which  ought  to  have  been  indicted  at  the 
time,  placed  at  the  bade  of  the  stage  in  that 
atrocious  old  barn  known  ironically  as  the 
Academy  of  Music,  served  to  make  harder  the  | 
hard  lot  of  the  large  audience  which  heard  the 
concert  of  the  Schubert  club  there  last  night, 
tor  this  place  of  no  conveniences  and  miser- 
able acoustic  properties  did  much  toward 
ruining  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a de- 
lightful concert.  . , . 

Taken  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a basis  of  its 
own  good  qualities  the  concert  was  by  :nuA 
the  be  -t  the  club  has  given  this  season,  and 
the  reason  is  very  plain— the  deadwuod  which 
ordinarily  has  hampered  the  club  was  dis- 
pensed with  and  the  good  voices,  about  JO  in 
number,  showed  what  they  could  do  when  not 
I loaded  down  and  crippled  by  a vocal  imU- 
I stone.  The  secret  of  it  was  that  the  lndiffer 
ent  members,  who  are  not  regular  at  re- 
hearsals, were  dropped  at  the  last  moment, 
and  the  effect  was  quite  potent,  showing  what 
| Mr.  Hale  can  do  with  a chorus  when  it  is  a 
reasonably  good  one.  , „ . „ 

The  club’s  first  number,  a Serenade,  by 
Haydn-Schultz,  was  delightful  in  its  ex- 
pression and  delicacy;  the  second,  the  sailors 
chorus,  “Steersman.  Leave  the  W atch,  Horn 
Wagner’s  “Flying  Dutchman,  was  very  bad 
and  never  should  have  been  attempted.  i'lr. 
Lundberg’s  sweet  but  quite  insignificant  voice 
sounded  well  to  those  who  could  hear  it  in  the 
solo  of  Billecer’s  “ At  Sunset,”  and  the  choi  us 
did  its  best  work  in  this  number.  Dudley 
Buck’s  harmonization  of  ike  Blue  Bolls  ot 
Scotland,’’  which  closed  the  programme  was 
sung  magnificently  and  left  a very  g°o|  im- 
pression upon  the  audience,  which  was  rather^ 
lukewarm  on  the  whole. 

The  Beethoven  string  quartette  ot  New 
York,  which  is  becoming  well-known  here, 
did  its  best  work  in  Greig’s  intricate  Salta- 
rello but  the  four  artists  displayed  their  ait 
j hardly  less  conspicuously  in  everything  else 
: they  attempted. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin  greeted  an  audience 

of  friends  and  her  reception  was  in  the  nature 
of  a welcome.  She  was  beautiful,  as  usual, 
and  very  handsomely  dressed.  It  was  a mis- 
take to  herald  her  as  the  coming  soprano,  tor 
her  voice  is  not  the  rival  of  Patti’s  or  Alban)  s 
lc  is  a very  lino  voice,  and  Miss  Hamlm  use*  it 
well  but  finishing  touches  must  yet  be  put  upon 
it.  Miss  Hamlin’s  best  and  sweetest  singing 
was  in  her  performance  of  the  familiar  ' East 
Night,”  of  Kjernif,  though  she  was  warmly 
applauded  afteb  singing  the  Bach-Gounod 
“Ave  Maria,”  to  the  violin  and  piano  ciccom- 
naniment  of  Herr  Daunreuther  and  Hr.  biat- 


AMONG  THE  ORGANISTS 


Hale. — M.  Alexandre  Guilmant  has  lately  pub- 
lished a new  organ  concert  fugue,  which  he  has 
dedicated  to  an  American — Philip  Hale — the  first 
American  whom  Mr.  Guilmant  has  thus  honored. 
Mr.  Hale  is  an  organist  of  great  talent,  at  present 
living  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  director  of  the 
Schubert  Club  of  that  city.  He  was  for  a long  time, 
not  only  the  pupil,  but  also  the  friend  of  M.  Guil- 
mant in  Paris,  and  made  a special  study  of  M.  Guil- 
mant’s  own  compositions. 
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I.  trap’s  <S5upr|. 


CHRISTMAS  DAY , 1881. 


Corning  pragpr  anb  Ijolg  (jfommunion, 


10:30  A.  M. 

IgJtt* — “ In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,” 


E.  H.  Thorne . 


In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  (and  we  beheld  His  glory  the 
glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father:)  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Hosanna  ! Blessed  is 
he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the  Highest ! St.  John,  1.  v.  i— 14  , 
St  Mark,  xiv.  9 — 10. 

Tonus  Regius. 

-xix,  xlv,  lxxxv. 

Charles  Gounod. 


innfqb. 

f roper  h\\  Hjtjisimns.- 

j)$mn  Jhwbmnus. 


Jbc.  Arranged  from  Emmeng. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  HOLY  COMMUNION. 

l^ttlrUtL — “ Behold,  I bring  you  Good  Tidings,’  St.  Luke,  II,  io, 
11,14,  etc.,  - Joseph  Bar nby. 

Behold  I bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people  For  unto 
you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men. 

O Jesu,  born  of  Virgin  pure, 

Immortal  glory  be  to  thee. 

Whom  wilh  the  Father  we  adore, 

And  Holy  Ghost  eternally. 


Alfred  J.  Eyre. 


Ipnmn  17.  — “ Hark  the  Herald  Angels  Sing.” 

SERMON,  BY  THE  RECTOR. 

CjtjijtiiiJtk — “ Benedictus  qui  Venit.” — Messe  Sollenelle, 

Charles  Gounod. 

'‘Blessed  is  He  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Loid.  Hosanna  in  tne  Highest. 

®{ferbnk  -~“  Praise  the  Lord.”  - Alberto  Randegger. 

Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations  ; Praise  Him,  all  ye  people.  The  ransomed  of  the  Lord 
shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads.  They  shall 
obtain  joy  and  -gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away.  Trust  in  the  Lord  forever; 
for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations  ; praise 
Him,  all  ye  people,  praise  the  Lord.  Psalm,  cxvii : 1 ; Isaiah,  xxxv  : 10  ; xxvi  : 4. 

The  Offertory  at  this  Service  will  be  for  the  Poor.  - 


©JJtSHgtMh 

Tltprn,  207.  ] 

(Uoria  in  221.  r 

Tfnmjt  JHtmiib,  64j.  J 


Alfred  J.  Eyre. 


T tickers  Hymnal. 


MEG 


G.  A.  Macfarren. 

While  all  things  were  in  quiet  silence,  and  the  night  was  in  the  midst  of  her  course,  the 
almighty  word  of  the  Lord  came  down  from  His  royal  throne.  The  Lord  is  King,  He  hath 
put  on  glorious  apparel,  the  Lord  is  King,  He  hath  girded  Himself  with  strength.  Wisdom 
xviii : 14,  15  ; Psalm,  xciii:  1. 

IPrupir  — lxxxix,  cx,  cxxxii. 

ifotjia  in  --From  Mass  in  G,  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber. 

— In  G,  - Sir  R.  P.  Stewart. 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoicedln  God  my  Saviour;  for  He 
hath  regarded  the  lowliness  of  His  hand-maiden.  For  behold  from  henceforth  all  genera- 
tions shall  call  me  blessed  : for  He  that  is  mighty  hath  magnified  me,  and  Holy  is  His  Name : 
and  His  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  him  throughout  all  generations.  He  hath  shewed 
strength  with  His  arm.  He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts.  He 
hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats  and  hath  exalted  the  humble  and  meek.  He  hath 
filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and  the  rich  He  hath  sent  empty  away.  He  remembering 
His  mercy  hath  holpen  His  servant  Israel,  as  He  promised  to  our  forefathers,  Abraham  and 
his  seed  forever.  ’ 


utq 


-In  G, 


Sir  R.  P.  Stewart. 


Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  according  to  Thy  word  ; for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation,  which  Thou  hast  prepared  before  thebace  of  all  people  ■ to  be 
a light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  to  be  the  glory  of  Thy  people,  Israel. 


lift, — “ The  Angel  Gabriel,” 


Henry  Smart. 


The  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from  God  unto  a city  of  Galilee,  named  Nazareth,  to  a 
virgin  whose  name  was  Mary,  and  the  angel  said  unto  her;  fear  not,  Mary,  for  thou  hast 
found  favor  with  God,  and  behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  and  bring  forth  a son,  and  shalt  call 
his  name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  great  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest.  And  the 
Lord  God  shall  give  to  Him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  He  shall  reign  over  the 
house  of  Jacob,  shall  reign  forever,  and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end  St  Luke 
i,  v:  26,  27,  30-33.  ' ’ 

SERMON  BY  THE  RECTOR. 


“ Sanctus.”— Messe  Sollenelle,  - Charles  Gounod. 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glorv.  Glorv 
be  to  Thee,  O Lord,  most  High.  ^ 


— “ Cantique  de  Noel.” 


Adolphe  Adam. 


O holy  night ! the  stars  are  brightly  shining. 

It  is  the  night  of  the  dear  Saviour’s  birth  1 
Long  lay  the  world  in  sin  and  error  pining. 

Till  he  appeared  and  the  soul  felt  its  worth, 

A thrill  of  hope  the  weary  world  rejoices, 

For  yonder  breaks  a new  and  glorious  morn  ! 
Fall  on  your  knees  ! O hear  the  angel  voices  ! 

O night  divine  ! O night  when  Christ  was  born  ! 
O night  divine  ! O night,  O night  divine  ! 


Led  by  the  light  of  Faith  serenely  beaming. 

With  glowing  hearts  by  His  cradle  we  stand  : 

So,  led  by  light  of  a star  sweetly  gleaming, 

Here  came  the  wise  men  from  the  Orient  land. 
The  King  of  Kings  lay  thus  in  lonely  manger. 

In  all  nnr  trials  horn  tr»  ho  nm>  • 

xieuuiu  juur  ixlno  i joeiore  tne  lowly  bend  ! 
Behold  your  King!  Your  King!  before  Him  bend! 


Truly  He  taught  us  to  love  one  another  ; 

His  law  is  love  and  His  gospel  is  peace  ; 

Chains  shall  He  break,  for  the  slave  is  our  brother, 
And  in  His  name,  all  oppression  shall  cease. 

S Acer  hymns  of  joy  in  grateful  chorus  raise  we  1 

ms  power  iiuu  glory  evermore  proclaim  I 
His  power  and  glory  evermore  proclaim. 


t ffop’s  (tjfjuprlj. 


faster  Bag -1880. 


Mlu mint)  fjbayer,  10:30,  a.  m. 

Sentence:  The  Lord  Reigneth,  - - G.  A.  Macfarren 

(Easter  Qlntfjent:  Christ  our  Passover,  From  Haydn’s  3D  Mass 
©lorta  JiJatri  : With  Proper  Psalms,  2,  57,  hi,  C.  S.  Elliot 

-first  £cSS0n  : Numbers,  xxi,  v.  4 to  v.  10. 

l£c  Dcunt  llantjamns:  No.  2,  in  G,  - - Henry  Wilson 

Secontj  £esson:  John  xxi,  to  v.  20. 

jubilate  Deo  : Arr.  from  Mozart 


Cmatounimi  0 i'li  on. 

Jntrott : I know  that  my  Redeemer  Liveth,  - - Handel 

ftprte  (Eletson:  - - - - Berthold  Tours 

Gloria  ®ibt : -------  Tallis 

Mtnttn  103:  - - - - - from  Palestrina 


Herman  by;  the  Rectar. 

ascription  : j ofSa  Nobis,  | Mass  in  G’  - VoN  Weber 


(Offertory  for  parochial  Juiut. 


Bntljem  ; Great  is  the  Lord, 

(Erisngion : - - - - - 

Mt?ntn  207 : - 

(Lllorta  in  (Excels is  : No  221  Service  Book. 
Xnnc  Dimittis : in  F, 


Dr  Boyce 
C.  A.  Havens 
J.  S.  B.  Hodges 

Charles  King 


Adapted  from  Arthur  Sullivan 


Von  Weber 


(Offertory  for  Jeter’s'  Relief  g^.oociation. 


57  , 

! 


(‘faster  Hag"188X. 


ptorniuy  grayer,  10.30,  a.  m. 

2lntt)em  I The  Lord  hath  brought  us,  - - E.  H.  Thorne 

Exodus,  xiii,  5,  9 ; Psalms,  cxxxviii,  1. 

The  Lord  hath  brought  us  into  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Let  the  Lord's  law  be 
ever  in  our  mouth,  for  with  a strong  hand  hath  the  Lord  brought  out  of  Egypt.  O give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  gracious,  and  his  mercy  endureth  lor  ever. 

dattltcle:  (In  place  of  Venite),  Christ  our  Passover,  Joseph  Haydn 

Arranged  by  John  Pound  from  the  Imperial  Mass. 

(SHortu  IPutrl  I With  Proper  Psalms,  2,  57,  tit,  - - W.  T.  Best 

©e  Dcmn  Jiautininus : - - - - Richard  Hoffman 

gjubtlate  EDfo  : In  F Major,  ...  Henry  Smart 

©cnmmwiou  (Office, 

Intro  It : God  hath  Appointed  a Day,  - - Berthold  Tours 

Acts,  xvii,  31  ; Psalms,  lxxxv,  10;  1 Cor.  xv,  57. 

God  hath  appointed  a day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that  man 
whom  he  hath  ordained;  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  lie  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead.  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together.  Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each 
other.  Thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

ftime  ©letsou : -----  Alfred  J.  Eyre 

Gloria  ®il)t:  ------  T.  Tallis 

ihpmtl  103 : - - - From  Giovanni  P.  da  Palestrina 

J'evmcm  by  the  Rector. 


Ascription : 
(Mfcrtory : 


Benedidus  qui  Venit,  from  Mass  in  E Flat, 

Carl  Maria  Von  Weber 

He  is  blessed  that  cometh,  O Lord,  in  thy  holy  name. 

Chorus  from  the  Cantata  “ The  Daughter  of  Jairus,” 

John  Stainer 


Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light. 

Likewise  reckon  ye  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should  obey  the  lusts  thereof;  but  yield  your- 
selves unto  God  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead. 


Sanctus:  In  B Flat, 
fhgttui  207 ; 

©florin  tn  ffiycclsts : No.  221, 
Nunc  iBimittis:  No.  64,  - 


J.  Baptiste  Calkin 
J.  S.  B.  Hodges 
Service  Book 
Service  Book 


•Eucmitg  gragcv,  7.30,  p.  m. 


‘Anti) cm  : Tile  Lord  hath  brought  us, 


E.  H.  Thorne 


Exodus,  xiii,  5,  9 ; I’sai.ms,  cxxxviii,  1. 

The  Lord  hath  brought  us  into  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Let  the  Lord’s  law  be 
evei  in  our  mouth,  for  with  a strong  hand  hath  the  Lord  brought  out  of  Egypt.  O give  thanks 
ur.lo  the  Lord,  for  he  is  gracious,  and  his  mercy  endureth  forever. 

Proper  Psalms:  113.,  114,  nB. 


<£lOlin  in  v£jtitisi»'.  From  the  M iw  C Major,  Franz  Scuuiert 

(Cantnte  ?Dornino : - Wolfang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Arranged  by  George  Leach  from  the  Second  Mass. 


JDeus  Jll  is  even  tur : 


Richard  Hoffman 


E.  H.  Thorne 


AlUljrm  : Christ  is  Risen,  - 

1 Cor.,  xv,  20 ; Is.,  xxv,  9 ; Rev.,  i,  5. 

Hallelujah  ! Christ  is  risen  ! He  is  the  I ord  ! we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  his  salvation.  He 
is  the  h rst  begotten  of  the  dead  ; and  the  Prince  of  the  Kings  of  the  earth.  Unto  him  that  loved 
us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  Kings  and  Priests  unto  God 
and  his  bather,  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever.  Amen. 


jf’mium  luj  the  Rector. 


Ascription  ©loria:  - Henry  Smart 

©ffertorg : Chorus  from  the  Cantata  “ The  Daughter  of  Jairus,” 

John  Stainer 

Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light 

ClT  oTll"  ” > 0 “““  b“  |„„s 

°b'y  ,h' 

».™m  425  : Coronation,  - . . . Oliver  Holden 


1 


YALE  BOYS  IN  BLUE . 


1 l 

I — 

! A LETTER  FROM  A COLLEGIAN  TO  HIS 
FATHER. 

Hew  Haven,  October  2G,  1876. 

Hear  Pa  : You  probably  saw  by  this  morning’s 
Times  that  thtire  was  a great  political  meeting  here  in 
favor  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  at  which  Hr.  W oolsey  j 
presided,  and  that  the  ex-President  was  escorted  by 
400  of  us,  dressed  in  blue  and  provided  with  torches  , 
This  is  all  true,  and,  indeed,  we  have  not  had 
so  much  fun  since  we  were  invited  by  i 
Jarrett  & Palmer  to  see  “ Julius  Csesar.”  You  re- 
member, don’t  you,  how  if  was  advertised  in  all  the 
papers  that  Yale  College,  sauiors  and  professors, 
were  to  occupy  front  seats  at  Booth’s  so  as  to  study  : 
Roman  costumes  and  improve  the  mind  ? (By  the  . 
way,  why  do  they  not  repeat  the  offer  while  “ Sar- 
dauapalus  ” holds  the  stage  ? The  Assyrian  robes 
i must  be  very  curious  to  the  scholar ; the  play  is  , . 

written  by  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Bangs  is  a classical  ac- 
; tor  and  accents  the  last  syllable  of  each  past  partici-  j 
pie,  all  of  which  should  counterbalance  the  enor-  | 

I mity  of  the  ballet) 

But  this  was  a much  more  enjoyable  affair.  At 
morning  prayers  President  Porter’  advised  us  all  to 
join  the  precession,  and  told  us  where  to  fiud  the 
capes  and  torches.  He  said  that  owing  to  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  the  revered  Woolsey  that  Grotius  of 
America  would  be  unable  to  head  the  procession,  but 
Professor  Northrop,  nominally  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
in  the  university  and  really  Collector  of  Customs  in 
the  port  of  New  Haven,  would  ably  fill 
his  place.  And,  to  be  sure,  when  even-  | 

ng  came  the  Professor,  who  is  rather  , j 

: tout,  and,  in  fact,  pinguid,  gambolled  lightly  ahead, 
waving  his  torch,  and  as  effervescent  as  a bottle  of  ( 
ginger  pop.  The  tntojs  were  at  the  sides  keeping  , i 
order,  and  Steve  Kellogg  assured  Professor  Northrop 
hat  it  was  “ the  proudest  moment  of  his  life.” 
Ste\ e really  became  eloquent.  “The  sight  of  , 
hese  young  men,  who  have  turned  aside  from 
drinking  at  the  Muses’  spring,  and  drawing  inspira- 
ion  from  classical  examples,  and,  now  about  to  en- 
gage in  the  arena  of  public  life,  thus  openly  show 
their  preference  for  Hayes,  is  a sight  which  is  too 
much  for  my  sensitive  nature,  and  sorely  overcomes  , 
me.”  He  buried  liis  head  upon  the  Collector’s  shoul. 
der,  and  the  two  great  men  wept  together,  while  a 
member  of  the  American  Brass  Band  played  a singu- 
| larly  wild  and  beautiful  melody  upon  the  tuba. 

| A letter  of  encouragement  from  Governor  Chamber-  I 
j lain  was  then  read.  Chamberlain  and  Billings,  yon 
i know,  are  the  leading  exponents  of  the  Yale  school  ef 
politics.  We  are  proud  of  both. 

The  meeting,  as  I said,  was  a great  success,  but 
Blivins,  a classmate  of  mine,  sneers  at  the  perform-  , 
j nnce.  " Why,”  says  he,  “ half  of  yon  are  not  of  age.  j 
Some  of  you  joined  out  of  an  insane  desire  to  carry  a 
torch  and  show  a livid  face.  It  might  be  a mean  ac- 
cusation to  say  that  any  of  yon  went  to  oblige  Pro- 
fessor Northrop.  Of  course,  so  long  as  the  marking 
system  is  in  vogue,  at  Yale,  you  are  perfectly  careless 
of  the  instructor’s  opinion.  Then  it  is  such  a fine 
advertisement  of  the  college— to  Republican  pa- 
! rents.” 

Bnt  Blivins  is  a low-  fellow,  and  is  not  much 
respected  hv  our  set.  Why,  what  do  you  think  ? 

He  said  the 'other  day  he  was  sorry  that  the  Parisian 
Varieties  was  closed,  since  lie  was  fond  of  the 
theatre,  and  preferred  English  obscenity  to  French 
spice,  as  cunningly  given  in  subtle  doses  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  Wallack’s.  Your  affectionate  son, 

JOB  SWEEDLEPIEBS. 


Mr.  Grenville  Tremaiu’s  Letter  to  Judge 
Graves. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Argus  ; 

| Tll°  maxim  that  language  is  simply  a means  of 
disguising  thought  has  perhaps  never  been  more 
strongly  proved  than  by  Mr.  Tremain’s  letter  of 
Oct.  lOtn  to  Judge  Graves.  The  Judge  wished  to 
know  if  Mr.  Tremain  approved  of  the  policy  of 
Hayes.  He  “solicited  an  early  answer,  and  in  a 
I "laconic  form,  easily  read  and  plainly  understood 
by  the  public;”  and  he  received  in  reply  a ) 
masterpiece  of  dubiousness,  vagueness  and  am- 
biguity. Let  us  see  what  the  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Attorney-General  says. 

One-third  of  his  letter  is  taken  up  by  compli- 
ments to  the  Judge  and  wishes  that  America  may 
maintain  her  “ proud  position  in  the  family  of 
nations.”  He  also  desires  the  “ascendancy  of 
the  Republican  party.”  Whether  he  yearns  for  ! 
this  as  candidate  or  simple  voter,  he  neglects  to 
state. 

But  in  1876 — before  the  election  of  November — 
it  was  his  “ pride  and  pleasure  on  all  occasions  to 
express  admiration,  which  he  still  entertains,  for 
the  devoted  patriotism,  high  character  and  con- 
scientious purpose  of  Mr.  Hayes.”  This  is  about 
as  pertinent  to  the  question  in  issue  as  his 
approval  of  the  law  of  gravitation  or  recommen- 
dation of  a new  brand  of  table  cider.  To  lie  sure 
i he  is  in  sympathy  with  the.“  aims  and  purposes  of 
his  (Hayes’)  administration,  which  he  understands 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  uniform  declarations 
of  the  Republican  party,”  but  what  those  aims 
are  he  neglects,  thoughtlessly,  of  course,  to  name. 
Are  they  the  aims  which  the  Rochester  conven- 
tion, to  which  he  owes  his  nomination,  approved* 
or  are  they  the  purposes  which  all  good  Demo- 
, crats  and  Republicans  desire  to  see  brought  about* 
And  if  in  the  details  of  Hayes’  policy  he  en 
tertains  doubts,  his  calling  though  not  election 
being  sure,  the  magnanimous  young  man,  with 
great  forbearance,  is  willing  “to  hush  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  issues  at  stake;”  one 
of  which  great  issues  is  of  course  whether  Mr. 
Grenville  Tremain  or  Mr.  Schoonmaker  is  elected 
as  Attorney  General.  And  not  wishing  to  stir 
up  any  ill  feeling  or  bring  forward  any  injudi- 
; cious  opinions  of  his  own  from  fear  of  injuring  the 
possible  “ ascendancy  of  the  Republican  party,” 
i he  places  his  finger  by  the  side  of  his  nose,  winks  ! 
knswingly  at  the  judge,  and  says,  “Mum’s  the  | 
word.  ” As  a husher  Mr.  Tremain  is  not  a success. 

He  closes  with  a fervent  shout  of  “ close  up  the 
ranks,  ” and  his  love  of  humor  getting  the  better 
of  him,  he  remarks  that  he  has  “ endeavored  to 
be  laconic  and  plain.” 

Now  I regard  this  letter  as  a forgery.  What 
Mr.  Tremain  really  did  write  is  this : 


To  the  Editor  or  Th  TYorld. 

Sin  : The  courage  f the  four  Democratic  Senators 
who  voted  for  the  s \ ittal  of  John  F.  Smyth  should 
not  go  unrewarded— ought  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
Fearless  of  censors,  careless  of  ridicule,  blind  to 
party  interest,  standing  erect  in  their  manhood,  they 
thought  only  of  the  conscience,  oath,  the  right  and 
God,  and  voted  against  their  Governor,  party  and 
future  good.  They  knew  that  Smyth  as  Superin- 
tendent would  (save  at  his  disposal  large 
1 sums  of  money  aiung  from  insurance  compa- 
- nies,  or  paid  over  too  eagerly  by  timid 

oi  faithlesB  officials,  v.hich  he  could,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee,  throw  broadcast  at 
3 election  and  buy  a.  victory  ; bat  they  had  an  oath 
. registered  in  heaven  Three  of  them,  lawyers,  Knew 
s that  Smyth  only  read  the  law  to  violate  it ; only  em- 
ployed lawyers  that  he  might  lie  and  rob.  This  was 
in  the  evidence  before  them.  But  rising  above  spite, 
j.  party  feeling,  partisan  and  professional  jealousy, 
with  Aim  hearts  bui  trembling  lips  they  voted  no. 

“ As  they  voted  a murmur  of  admiration  ran  about 
8 the  circle.  One  of  the  Senators  who  had  enjoyed 

t “ an  education  ’’  thought  of  Regulus  and  Martin 

, Luther.  The  President  of  the  Senate,  dignified  and 
impartial  as  he  is,  with  difficulty  restrained  his 
emotion  ; while  the  Chaplain  bowed  his  head  and 
burst  into  tears,  seeing  that  at  last  his  prayers  and 
labor  had  borne  fruit. 

But  who  can  eaca».  .he  bite  of  calumny  ? What 
wonder  if  the  — r,  *'  these  mot  re  wi clr  edl  y 
misunderstood  ? 

Coarse  and  reckless  scoffeis  say  the  three  Tam- 
many Senators  are  under  the  thumb  of  Mr.  John 
• Kelly  and  flop  at  Ins  voice  as  did  the  fish  of  the 

a Arabian  story.  These  sitters  in  the  seat  of  the 

scornful  go  so  far  e r-  as  to  mock  the  white  hairs  of 
1 good  old  Mr.  Ec.iesine,  whose  whole  lite  has 

1 been  spent  in  Ruling  f°r  the  amelioration 

> of  the  condition  < f the  “ dangerous  classes." 

They  laugh  houisrl.’  at  that  profound  lawyer 

and  gallant  : tidier  Colonel  Alfred  Wagstaff,  ir. 
That  the-  Republican  Cenators  voted  as  they  did, 
with  the  exception  five,  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  They  say  thai  Senator  Pierce,  of  Buffalo,  was 
buried  in  medicinal  labor  or  had  taken  too  freely  of 
his  Pleasant  Purgative  Pellets.  Three  or  four  Re- 
publicans at  least  expect  to  be  next  Governor,  and 
the  rest  have  not  yet  ceased  wonderiDg  ho  v they  got 
there,  what  they  are  to  do  and  how  long  they  are  to 
stay.  They  are  like  Mr.  Brooke,  of  Middlemarch, 
“ of  acquiescent  temperament,  miscellaneous  opinion 
and  uncertain  vole.” 

Bat  that  Hemoc.'-a+s  should  vote  against  their 
Governor,  Comptroller  , party  and  the  truth  was  not 
to  be  expected. 

But  what  is  truth?  said  jesting  Pilate.  And 
what  is  truth  ? what  is  honor  ? what  is  decency  ? 
say  the  Tammany  Senators. 

Albany,  March  29.  . . 


I 
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I 
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Albany,  Oct.  10,  1877. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  received  with  much 
sorrow.  Why  did  you  wish  me  to  be  laconic  and 
plain  1 Are  those  qualities  characteristic  of  my 
family  ? I scarcely  think  there  is  a Republican 
in  Herkimer  county  who  is  more  desirious  than  I 
of  my  election,  and  I am  convinced  that  this  is 
only  possible  through  the  ascendancy  of  the  Re- 
publican party. 

You  know  I was  nominated  at  the  Rochester 
Convention,  which  re3  cted  the  Southern  policy 
and  ideas  of  reform  ’hich  the  whole  country, 
with  the  exception  of  chose  gentlemen  who  make 
politics  their  business  and  means  of  support,  has 
demanded  and  gained  by  a popular  majority  in 
last  November.  And  I agree  with  the  platform 
of  that  Convention  which  believes  in  bayonets  in 
the  capitols  of  the  Southern  States,  which  believes 
in  senatorial  patronage,  and  which  knowingly 
falsifies  the  last  two  years’  record  of  Attorney- 
General  Fairchild.  And  to  that  platform  1 ad- 
here, and  great  is  my  consistency.  For  you  know 
consistency  has  ever  been  the  guiding  star  of 
those  who  bear  my  name,  and  the  platform  which  | 
nominates  should  always  be  adhered  to  until  an-  ; 
other  is  found  which  gives  more  substantial  aid  I 
and  sustenance. 


What  are  my  views  on  Hayes*  What  are 
yours?  For  I know  I agree  with  you  on  these 
vital  subjects,  as  I do  with  every  Republican  in 
Herkimer  county  and  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  is  urged  against  me  that  I am  young — but, 
as-the  Express  well  says,  so  were  Napoleon,  Pitt, 
and  other  celebrated  gentlemen ; besides  I have 
about  me  the  best  of  xd-n-isers,  who  are  pure  and 
uisimeiesuoU  patriots. 

Let  us,  then,  in  the  performance  of  our  high 
duty,  close  up  the  ranks.  In  the  words  of  the 
great  American  diner  out,  “Let  us  have  peace.” 
After  election  these  questions  can  be  more  easily 
answered,  for  now  we  see  through  a glass  darkly. 
And  for  heaven’s  sake  and  that  of  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Republican  party,  refrain  from  asking  me 
impertinent  questions. 

Yours,  in  the  hush  of  confidence. 

Hon.  Ezra  Graves,  Herkimer. 

1 his  is  without  doubt  the  original  letter  sent  bjr 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  office  of  Attor- 
ney-General to  Judge  Graves.  *** 
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A VERY  OPEN  LETTER. 


Mr.  Howard  Soule,  Jr.,  and  Otisco 
Lake— Specimen  Charges  for  Public 
Work,  Republicans  Themeslves  and 
the  Pacts  Seiner  Witnesses. 

Mr.  Howard  Soule,  Jr.: 

Dear  Sir:  A man  whose  name  is  put  upon  a 
ticket  is  supposed  to  have  some  claims  upon  the 
office  which  he  seeks.  Mr.  A.  B.  Cornell,  for  ex- 
ample, ought  to  be  Governor  because  his  linen  is 
always  fresh,  his  deportment  correct  and  his 
creed  (I  believe  in  Roocoe  Conkling  and  I am  his 
prophet)  insures  “progressive”  legislation  and 
the  social  good. 

Were  you  nominated  on  account  of  your  friend- 
ship with  certain  Syracuse  gentlemen,  or  be- 
cause your  name  is  a rallying  cry  at  the  sound  of 
wnich  all  good  men  gather,  votes  in  hand?  Does 
the  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  Howard  Soule, 
Jr.,  make  the  reformer  to  thrill  with  joy  and  in- 
cite old  voters  to  sing  the  Nunc  Dimittis? 

Mr.  Starin  put  his  trust  in  brass  bands,  but,  as 
I remember,  you  lavished  no  money  upon  trans- 
parencies or  roman  candles.  Your  nomination 
was  made,  then,  because  you  were  the  man  for 
the  place,  and  because  a grateful  State  ha3  en- 
shrined your  memory  in  its  public  documents. 

For  in  Senate  document  No.  78,  March  3,  1876, 
your  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  engineering,  and  a few  quotations  from 
that  document  may  not  be  out  of  place.  A 
joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  was 
appointed  to  investigate  and  examine  into  the 
question  of  fraud  or  collusion  between  the  State 
officers  and  the  contractors  in  reference  to  the 
letting  or  prosecution  of  any  contracts  for  work 
upon  the  canals,  etc.  This  committee  was  made 
up  of  Messrs.  Cole,  Faulkner,  Booth,  Sherman 
and  Fred.  W.  Seward.  It  was  not  the  Tildan 
commission,  but  a committee  from  the  Senate 
and  Assembly,  the  majority  of  it  being  Republi- 
can. In  August,  1875,  this  committee  made  a 
special  report  in  regard  to  Otisco  lake,  inasmuch 
as  “ the  facts  discovered  seemed  to  be  such  as  to 
warrant  their  immediate  transmission  to  the 
canal  board  with  a view  to  suitable  action.” 

From  this  report  it  appears  that  you,  Mr. 
Soule,  then  being  a resident  engineer,  made  a 
detailed  estimate  that  it  would  cost  $19,000  to 
construct  a reservoir  by  building  a dam,  which  ' 
would  raise  the  water  of  Otisco  lake  about  ten 
feet. 

A contract  was  made  with  A.  C.  Belden,  In 
which  he  agreed  that  the  work  should  be  finished 
in  six  months  and  the  full  compensation  should 
be  $9,344. 

The  work  continued  three  years,  and  $43,753.24 
were  paid  the  contractor,  $76,000  haviog  been 
awarded  for  lands  plowed  and  interest.  The  con- 
tractor was  paid  for  a dam  230  feet  long;  the 
dam  was  really  190  feet  long.  The  contract  re- 
quired that  there  should  be  carried  up  in  the  em- 
bankment of  the  dam  a wall  of  puddled  earth. 
This  was  not  done,  and  the  dam  “leaked  like  a 
sieve.” 

Although  the  contract  called  for  a slope  wall 
of  best  materials,  laid  upon  timber  and  plank, 
the  wall  was  built  of  field  stone,  upon  no  founda- 
tion but  upon  the  earth  from  which  the  mud  had 
been  scraped.  A freshet  came  and  the  dam 
began  to  slide  into  the  lake. 

Passing  over  the  State,  being  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  same  timber  three  times  (p.  26,  Doe.  No. 
78),  and  “all  for  the  benefit  of  the  contractor,” 

I find  your  name  in  connection  with  a “grub- 
bing and  clearing”  job. 

The  7th  of  January,  1870,  a contract  was  made 
with  the  commissioner  that  the  contractor  should 

and  clearing,  ” although  “Mr.  Soule  thought  the 
timber  would  pay  for  this  chopping  and  clear- 


This  contract,  Mr.  Soule,  was  in  your  band- 
wr  ting  (p,  395,  No.  78);  “and  under  this  contract 
the  contractor  was  paid  $33,534  20  for  chopping 
grubbing  and  clearing  476.06  acres  at  seventy 
ollars  per  acre,  or  in  other  words,  as  the  value 
of  the  timber  paid  for  the  work  of  chopping  and 
clearing,  and  all  the  grubbing  done  was  taking 
out  one  stump,  it  cost  the  State  to  get  out  that 
one  stump  $33,534.20.”  (See  p.  26,  Doc.  78.)  On 
f®f6  21  of  the  same  document,  it  appears  that 

ffi  a S0V?rd  S°Ule’  Jr ’’  division  engineer,  cer- 
tified that  he  had  made  a thorough  personal  ex- 
amination of  the  work,  ‘and  the  work  was  fully 
completed  according  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, and  the  final  account  was  correct. ' ” But 
this  was  years  ago.  Have  you  shaken  off  your 
old  friends  of  the  canal?  Do  you  now  meet  with 
them  “as  strangers?”  Is  not  every  corrupt  man 
in  the  State,  is  not  the  leader  of  every  ring  by 
your  side  ? Are  not  the  old  pirates  at  your  bick 
knife  in  mouth,  beg  in  hand?  Are  there  not  sev- 
eral stumps  in  the  State  yet  unpulledl  and  $33,- 
5 j4  20  would  help  toward  paying  election  bills, 
would  it  not? 

You  were  defeated  once  when  running  for  thi3 
same  office.  Would  you  blame  honest  men  for 
laughing  at  your  defeat  in  November? 

“For,  ’tis  the  sport  to  have  the  engineer 
Moist  with  his  own  petar. 99 
\ Albany,  September  27,  1879.  ** 


' OF  INTEREST  TO  MR.  H.  SOULE. 

We  print,  elsewhere,  a categorical  letter, 
full  of  fact  and  statement,  and  of  direct 
interest  to  two  classes  of  persons.  The  first 
class  comprises  Mr.  Howard  Soule,  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  State  Engineer  and 
Surveyor.  The  second  class  comprises  all 
the  other  voters  in  this  State.  The  letter  is 
so  specific  and  so  well  proves  itself,  that 
reference  to  it  here  is  all  that  is  needed. 
The  charges  are  that  Mr.  Soule,  as  a State 
tmploye,  controlled  and  promoted  work  of 
which  the  nature  and  cost  were  a scandal- 
ous public  robbery,  not  the  less  so  even  if 
under  the  forms  of  law;  though  the  forms 
of  law  seem  to  have  been  as  thoroughly 
flouted  as  the  facts  of  justice  and  the  idea 


of  value  received.  The  evidence  quoted 
from  is  official.  The  persons  who  developed 
that  evidence  were  and  are  leading  Repub- 
licans of  the  State.  The  facts  recall  the 
worst  days  of  the  canal  ring.  None  of 
them  have  been  investigated  or  antagonized 
heretofore.  The  matter  is  outside  of  the 
work  of  the  Canals  Fraud  Commission 
altogether,  and  it  is  matter  which  voters 
can  be  let  properly  judge  for  themselves, 
i he  State  has  already  repudiated  Mr.  Soule 
once,  and  this  new  evidence  only  makes 
the  reasons  more,  and  not  different,  why 
he  should  be  overwhelmingly  repudiated 
again.  Imagine  Mr.  Soule’s  honored  com- 
petitor, Horatio  Seymour,  Jr.,  worthy 
wearer  of  a worthy  name,  engaged  in  such 
a transaction!  He  would  let  his  arm  rot  tr 
the  shoulder,  before  he  would  lend  his  ban 
to  it. 


I.  frtfp’s  $juprfj. 


EASTER  DAY , /<?<?.?. 


pJoming  frager  anb  JfrlB  Communion, 


10.30  A.  M. 


— “ The  Lord  hath  brought  us, 


E.  H.  Thorne. 


Exodus,  xiii,  6,  9 ; Psalms,  cxxxviii,  1. 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  gracious,  and  hts  mercy  endureth  forever. 

®nnfuh  —(in  place  of  Venite),  Christ  our  Passover, 

(Richard  Hoffman. 


1 rnjtrr  f saints  for  JMnt L 1™,  cxi. 
lit  jbum  Jtaubatnus.  - 


Charles  Gounod. 


Wolfgang,  Amadeus  Mozart. 

Arranged  by  Joseph  Mosenthal,  from  the  Second  Mass. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  HOLY  COMMUNION. 

Christ  being  Raised  from  the  Dead.”  William  Spark. 

Romans,  vi,  9 ; Matthew,  xxviii,  5,  6 ; Revelations,  I,  5- 

ISsas 

and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Hallelujah,  Amen. 

_____  Henry  Wilson. 


m 


t$on. 


tmt  103—“  The  Strife  is  o’er.”  From  Giovanni  P.  da  Palestrina. 

SERMON,  BY  THE  RECTOR. 

tttttUtt* “Agnus  Dei.” — Messe  Sollenelle.  Charles  Gounod. 


O Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Lord,  I am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  enter  under  my  roof,  but  only  speak  thou  the 
W°OdLamb  of  God!  tlmf  takes*  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  Grant  us  Thy  peace.  Amen. 

vim  —Chorus  from  the  Cantata,  “ The  Daughter  of  Jairus,” 

John  Stainer. 

Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light. 
Likewise  reckon  ye  ourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through 

Let  8!ot S s hr'  r eigt I ' i n your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should  obey  the  lusts  thereof  ; but  yield 
yourselves  unto  God  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead. 


218. 

IfijnWy  207. 

ilarin  in  JJrqJsk,  221. 


Tucker's  Hymnal. 


il  5 1 £ X"  ©AXtflS. 

4.00  o’clock  P.  M.— in  Church. 


LESSON— S.  Math,  xxviii. 
BONUM  EST. 

CREED  AND  PRAYERS. 


1.  CAROL. 

LORD'S  PRAYER  AND  VERSICLES 
PSALTER — xxm,  XCI. 

The  Offertory  at  this  service  will  be  for  the  Child’s  Hospital  of  the  Diocese  of  Albany. 


2.  CAROL. 
ADDRESS. 

3.  CAROL. 


OFFERTORY. 
4.  CAROL. 

BENEDICTION. 


(jfbening  Pragpr, 


7.30  P.  M. 


jlllllpllU — “ Praise  the  Lord,” 


Alberto  (kandegger. 


Psalm,  cxvii  : i;  Isaiah,  xxxv  : io;  xxvi;  4. 

Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations  ; Praise  Him,  all  ye  people.  The  ransomed  of  the  Lord 
shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads.  They  shall 
obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away.  Trust  in  the  Lord  forever; 
for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength.  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations  ; praise  Him, 
all  ye  people,  praise  the  Lord. 


Iropatj  JPsnlms* 
@Im;i;t  in  JSrqefeis* 
®agmfii|n!  — in  G, 


CXlll,  CX1V,  CXV111. 


-Messe  Sollenelle, 


Charles  Gounod, 
(k.  (P.  Stewart. 


My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour;  for  He 
hath  regarded  the  lowliness  of  His  hand-maiden.  For  behold  from  henceforth  all  genera- 
tions shall  call  me  blessed  : for  He  that  is  might)'  hath  magnified  me.  and  Holy  is  His  Name  : 
and  His  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  him  throughout  all  generations.  He  hath  shewed 
strength  with  His  arm.  He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagaination  of  their  hearts.  He 
hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats  and  hath  exalted  the  humble  and  meek.  He  hath 
filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and  the  rich  He  hath  sent  empty  away.  He  remembering 
His  mercy  hath  holpen  His  servant  Israel,  as  He  promised  to  our  forefathers,  Abraham,  and 
his  seed  forever. 


Ifumj  in  G, 


(k.  fP.  Stewart. 


Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  according  to  Thy  word  ; for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  Thy  salvation,  which  Thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people  : to  be  a light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  to  be  the  glory  of  Thy  people,  Israel. 

0ttL — “Christ  being  Raised  from  the  Dead,”  William  Spark. 

Romans,  vi,  9;  Matthew,  xxviii,  5,  6;  Revelations,  I,  5. 

Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead,dieth  no  more;  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  him. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  the  woman,  Fear  not  ye  ; for  I know  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  which 
was  crucified.  He  is  not  here  : for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said. 

The  Lord  liveth,  and  blessed  be  my  strong  helper,  and  praised  be  the  God  of  my  salvation. 

Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  to  him  be  glory 
and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. 

Hallelujah,  Amen. 

SERMON  BY  THE  RECTOR. 


ripImtL— 1 “Send  out  Thy  Light,” 


Charles  Gounod. 


Psalms,  xliii  and  xx. 

Send  out  thy  light. 

Send  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth,  let  them  lead  me,  And  let  them  bring  me  to  thy  holy  hill. 
O God,  then  will  I go  unto  thy  altar,  and  we  will  praise  thee  on  the  harp,  O our  God. 

Send  out  thy  light,  etc. 

Why,  O soul,  art  thou  sorrowful,  and  why  cast  down  within  me  ? Still  trust  the  loving 
kindness  of  the  God  of  thy  strength  ; and  my  tongue  yet  shall  praise  him,  who  hath  pleaded 
my  cause. 

Send  out  thy  light,  etc. 

Lord,  our  God  1 Thou  wilt  save  thine  anointed,  Thou  wilt  hear  us  from  heaven  ; Tho’  in 
chariots  some  put  their  faith,  our  trust  is  in  thee  ! They  are  brought  down  and  fallen  ; but 
the  Lord  is  our  helper,  we  shall  not  be  afraid. 

Send  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth,  let  them  lead  me,  And  let  them  bring  me  to'thy  holy  hill. 

Send  out  thy  light,  O Lord,  our  God. 

m 

. — “ I will  Extol  Thee,  O Lord,” — from  “ Eli,” 

Michael  Costa. 

Open  unto  me  the  gates  of  righteousness  ; I will  go  into  them,  and  I will  praise  the  Lord. 

I will  extol  thee,  O Lord,  for  thou  hast  lifted  me  up  and  hast  not  made  my  foes  to  rejoice 
over  me  I cried  unto  thee,  and  thou  hast  healed  me  ; thou  hast  turned  my  mourning  into 
dancing,  and  girded  me  with  gladness ; to  the  end  that  my  glory  may  sing  praise  to  thee, 

O Lord,  my  God,  I will  give  thanks  unto  thee  forever. 


61? 


A Bundle  of  Letter*. 


FROM  MB.  GREIG  TO  THE  EXPRESS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Albany  Morning  Express: 
The  statement  in  your  issue  of  the  22d,  reflect- 
ing upon  my  efforts  at  English,  may  be  true. 

The  statement  that  I have  applied  for  the  post, 
or  expressed  a desire  to  become  the  musical 
critic  of  your  journal,  is  a deliberate  lie.  I care 
not  who  is  the  author  of  it.  I have  expressed  no 
such  wish,  either  to  any  person  connected  with 
the  Express,  nor  to  any  man,  woman  or  child 
alive.  C.  N.  Greic. 

PROM  MR.  HALE  TO  MR.  WHITE. 

No.  254  Beacon  Street,  > 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  2S,  1882.  ) 

My  Dear  Fred. — * * * How  is  George  Oliver, 
and  what  has  been  done  about  his  benefit  ? And, 
by  the  way,  who  is  to  write  the  musical  notices  in 
the  Express  after  June  1st  ? You  remember  I 
told  you  that  Carl  Greig  came  in  right  after 
Easter  (when  1 was  sick)  and  said  he  would  like 
the  position  of  musical  critic  of  the  Express; 
that  he  would  rather  write  for  your  paper  than 
for  any  other  in  the  city,  and  in  fact  be  waxed, 
enthusiastic  over  the  idea  of  being  under  you. 
Well,  that  is  your  business,  and  no  doubt  you 
know  his  merits  and  demerits.-  * * * 

Yours  sincerely,  Philip  Hale. 

PROM  MR.  WHITE  TO  MR.  HALE. 

Alban  i Morning  Express  Office,  ) 
Sunday,  April  30.  J 

Dear  Phil—*  * * Greig  has  not,  as  yet- 
mentioned  to  me  his  desire  to  be  your  successor 
but  when  he  does  we  must  decline.  In  many  re. 
spects  Carl  is  a decent  fellow,  and  I really  like 
him,  but  his  literary  work,  which  has  always 
wanted  sparkle  and  juiciness,  is  more  or  less 
slovenly  in  arrangement,  and  I cannot  spend  the 
time  correcting  his  copy,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  necessary. 

He  is  doing  finely  with  Patience,  however. 
Eoote  and  I attended  a rehearsal,  and  you  would 
be  surprised  to  hear  how  admirably  it  goes. 

* * * Our  people  have  been  very  much 
pleased  with  your  musical  notices  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  Phil.,  and  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  to-day,  while  in  conversation  with  the 
proprietors,  they  expressed  themselves  as  appre- 
ciating your  efforts,  and  desired  that  I extend  to 
you  the  handsome  word.  They  generally  leave 
such  matters  to  me,  and  I take  sincere  pleasure 
in  carrying  out  instructions. 

As  vou  have  finally  determined  to  go  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  will  land  at  Amsterdam,  do  not 
forget  the  Hotel  Elberfeld.  There,  for  two 
gulden  a day,  you  will  find  more  Dutch  coziness 
and  comfort  than  can  be  secured  elsewhere  in 
Holland  for  double  the  mon,ey. 

Your  friend,  F.  W.  White. 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCHE3. 

ST.  PETER’S, 

At  Bfc.  Peter’s  the  eilver  chimes  ushered  in  the 
greet  festival  with  the  sweet  sounds  of  merry 
Christmas  carols.  During  the  week  earnest  and 
faithful  workers  had  been  busily  engaged  in 
decorating  the  stately  edifice  with  garlands  of 
Christmas  greens.  The  artistic  skill  displayed 
and  the  unqualified  success  of  their  labors  reflect 
great  credit  on  Mr.  Henry  W.  Garfield,  who 
superintended  the  work,  and  his  able  assistants. 
The  decorations  throughout  the  charoh  consist 
almost  entirely  of  greens,  but  few  flowers  being 
present.  On  entering  the  church,  the  profusion 
of  decorations  in  the  chancel  at  ouce  attracts 
attention.  Suspended  from  the  apex  of  the 
chancel  roof  are  fourteen  large  festoons  which 
feli  in  graceful  curves,  and  are  fastened  at  the 
bases  of  the  ohancel  windows.  Two  similar 
festoons  also  drop  from  the  point  of  the  chance 
arch  to  the  pillars  on  either  side.  On  the  panels 
in  the  rear  is  a rich  ana  haadsoma  band  of  ever- 
greens formed  in  geometric  patterns.  Oa  the  altar 
was  an  exquisite  white  cross  and  two  beautiful  * 
bouquets  of  flowers.  The  massive  stone  pillars 
in  the  body  of  the  church  are  artistically  en- 
twined with  wreaths.  From  their  capitals  are 
suspended  long  festoons,  which  extend  from  pil 
lar  to  pillar  throughout  the  church.  Oa  the 
clear  story  the  columns  are  wound  with  greens, 
and  festoons  fall  from  the  bases.  Festoons  drop 
also  from  the  apex  of  the  windows  on  the  side 
walks  to  the  extremities  of  the  arches,  where  the 
trimming  is  carried  obliquely  to  the  bases  of  the 
windows,  the  intersecting  pieces  meeting  In  a 
wreath  of  green.  Above  each  are  trefoils.  Over 
the  vestry  door,  In  old  English  letters,  is  the  in- 
scription, “Venite  Adoremus  Dominam.”  The 
memorial  windows  are  all  decorated,  the  Ban-  [ 
yer,  Corning  and  Ten  Eyck  windows  being 
elaborately  trimmed  with  flowers,  and  the  Sher- 
man and  Fruyn  with  princess  pice.  The  music, 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  was  of  a 
very  high  order,  ned  was  finely  rendered  by  the 
quartette  (Mrs.  Savage,  Mrs.  Fassett,  Mr. 
Tremble  and  Mr.  Whitney),  and  a large  chorus. 
The  programme  contained  new  selections  and 
some  difficult  pieces,  which  were  given  in  an 
admirable  manner.  The  organist  Is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  success  which  has  followed  bis 
endeavors  Bicoe  he  assumed  the  position  of  musi- 
cal director  at  St.  Peter’s.  The  rector,  Rev. 
Walton  W.  Battershall,  delivered  an  eloquent 
and  thoughtful  discourse,  appropriate  to  the  day, 
i the  text  I Timothy  3,  6:  And  without  eontro- 

'-Y,  great  is  the  mystery  of  Godliness. 


ST.  PAUL’S. 


ggKfeyA 


si® 


DESPAIR. 

A Dramatic  Monologue. 

BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

A man  and  his  wife  having  lost  faith  in  God 
and  hope  of  a life  to  come,  and  being  utterly  mis- 
erable in  this,  resolve  to  end  themselves  by 
drowning.  The  woman  is  drowned,  but  the  man 
is  rescued  by  a minister  of  the  sect  he  had  aban-  | 
doned. 

r. 

Is  it  you,  that  preach'd  in  the  chapel  there  look- 
ing over  the  sand?  i 

Follow'd  us  too  that  night,  and  dogg'd  us,  and 
drew  me  to  land? 

II. 

What  did  I feel  that  night?  You  are  curious. 
How  should  I tell? 

Does  it  matter  so  much  whatlfelt?  You  rescued 
me— yet— was  it  well? 

That  you  came  unwish’d  for,  uncall’d,  between 
me  and  the  deep  and  my  doom 
Three  il^s  since  three  more  dark  days  of  the 
Godless  gloom 

Of  a 11. e witntf ut  sun,  without  health,  without 
hope,  wiihout  any  delight 
In  anything  here  upon  earth?  But  ah  God,  that 
night,  that  night 

When  tue  rolling  eyes  of  the  lighthouse  there  on 
the  fatal  neck 

Of  land  running  out  into  rock— they  had  saved 
many  hundreds  from  wreck— 

Glared  on  our  way  toward  death,  I remember  I 
thought  as  we  past, 

Does  it  matter  how  many  they  saved?  we  are  all 
of  us  wreck'd  at  last— 

“Do  you  fear."  and  there  came  thro'  the  roar  of 
the  breaker  a whisper,  a breath: 

“Fear?  Am  I not  with  you?  I am  frighted  at 
life,  not  death.” 

ill. 

And  the  suns  of  the  limitless  Universe  sparkled 
and  shone  in  the  eky. 

Flashing  with  tires  as  of  God,  but  we  knew  that 
their  light  was  a lie  — 

Bright  as  with  deathless  hope— but,  however  they 
sparkled  and  shono. 

The  dark  little  worlds  running  round  them  were 
worlds  of  woe  like  our  own— 

No  soul  in  the  heaven  above,  no  soul  on  the  earth 
below, 

A fiery  scroll  written  over  with  lamentation  and 
woe. 

iv. 

See,  we  were  nursed  in  the  dark  night-fold  of 
your  fatalist  creed, 

And  we  turn'd  to  the  growing  dawn,  wo  had 
hoped  for  a dawn  indeed, 

When  the  light  of  a Sun  that  was  coming  would 
scatter  the  ghosts  of  the  Past, 

And  the  cramping  creed*  that  had  madden'd  the 
people  would  vanish  at  last. 

1 And  we  broke  away  from  the  Christ,  our  human 
brother  and  friend, 

For  He  spoke,  or  it  seem'd  that  He  spoke,  of  a 
Hell  without  help,  without  end. 

v. 

Ileped  for  a dawn,  and  it  came,  but  the  promise 
had  faded  away; 

We  had  past  from  a cheerless  night  to  the  glare 
of  a drearier  dav; 

He  is  onlv  a cloud  and  a smoko  who  was  once  a 
pillar  of  fire, 

Theguuos  of  a worm  in  the  dust  and  the  shadow 
of  its  desire — 

Of  a worm  as  it  writhes  in  the  world  of  the  weak 
trodden  down  by  the  Btrong, 

Of  .a  dying  worm  in  the  woilJ,  all  massacre, 
murder  and  wrong. 

VI. 

O we  poor  orphans  of  nothing— alone  on  that 
lonely  shore— 

Born  of  the  brainless  Nature  who  knew  not  that 
which  she  bore! 

Trusting  no  longer  that  earthly  llower  would  be 
heavenly  fruit— 

Come  from  the  brute,  poor  souls — no  souls— and 
to  die  with  the  brute— 

VII. 

Nay,  but  I am  not  claiming  your  pity:  I know 
you  of  old— 

Small  pity  for  those  that  have  ranged  from  the 
narrow  warmth  of  your  fold 
Where  you  bawl’d  the  dark  side  of  your  faith  and 
a God  of  eternal  rage, 

Till  you  flung  us  back  on  ourselves,  and  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  the  Age. 

VIII. 

But  pity— the  Pagan  held  it  a vice— was  in  her 
and  in  me, 

Helpless,  taking  the  place  of  the  pitying  God  that 
should  be! 

Pity  for  all  that  aches  in  the  grasp  of  an  idiot 
, power, 

And  pity  for  our  own  selves  on  an  earth  that  bore 
not  a llower; 

Pity  for  all  that  suffers  on  land  or  in  air  or  the 
deep. 

And  pity  for  our  own  selves  till  we  long'd  for 
eternal  sleep. 


1 

“Lightly  step  over  the  sands!  the  waters— you 
hear  them  call! 

Life  with  its  anguish,  and  horrors  and  errors—  1 
away  with  it  all!” 

And  she  iaid  her  hand  in  my  own— she  wai  al- 
ways loyal  and  sweet  — 

Till  the  points  of  the  foam  in  the  dusk  came  play- 
ing about  our  feet. 

There  was  a strong  sea-current  would  sweep  us 
out  to  the  main.  j 

‘Ah  God!’  tho’  I felt  as  I spoke  I was  taking  the 
name  in  vain — 

‘Ah  God!’  and  we  turn’d  to  each  other,  we  kiss'd, 
we  embraced,  she  and  I, 

Knowing  the  Love  we  were  used  to  believe  ever- 
lasting would  die: 

We  had  read  their  know-nothing  hooks  and  we 
lean’d  to  the  darker  side — 

Ah  God!  should  we  find  Him.  perhaps,  perhaps, 
if  we  died,  if  we  died: 

We  never  had  found  Him  on  earth;  this  earth  is  a 
fatherless  Hell— 

"Dear  Love,  for  ever  and  ever,  for  ever  and  ever 
farewell.” 

Never  a cry  so  desolate,  not  since  the  world  be- 
gan!_ 

Never  a kiss  so  sad— no,  not  since  the  coming  of 
man. 

x. 

But  the  blind  wave  cast  me  ashore,  and  you  saved 
me,  a valueless  life. 

Not  a grain  of  gratitude  mine!  You  have  parted 
the  man  from  the  wife. 

I am  left  a'one  on  the  land,  she  is  all  alone  in  the 
sea,  y 

If  a curse  meant  aught,  I would  curse  you  for 
not  having  let  me  be. 

XI. 

Visions  of  youth— for  my  brain  was  drunk  with 
the  water,  it  seems; 

I had  passed  into  perfect  quiet  at  length  out  of  V 
pleasant  dreams. 

And  the  transient  trouble  of  drowning— what  was  I 
it  when  match’d  with  the  pains  1 1 1 

Of  the  hellish  heat  of  a wretched  life  rushing 
back  thro’  the  veins? 

XII. 

Why  should  I live?  One  son  had  forged  on  his  ! 
father  and  fled, 

And  if  I believed  in  a God,  I would  thank  him 
the  other  is  dead; 

And  there  was  a baby-girl,  that  had  never  look'll 
on  the  light: 

Happiest  she  of  us  all,  for  she  past  from  the  night  \ 
to  the  night. 

XIII. 

But  the  crime,  if  a crime,  of  her  eldest  horn,  her 
glory,  her  boast, 

Struck  hard  at  the  tender  heart  of  the  mother, 
and  broke  it  almost; 

Tho’,  name  and  fame  dying  out  for  ever  in  endless 
time, 

Does  if  matter  so  much  whether  crown'd  for  a 
virtue,  or  hanged  for  a crime? 

XIV. 

And  ruin'd  by  him,  by  him,  I stood  there,  naked, 
amazed, 

V,  In  a world  of  arrogant  opulence,  feared  myself 
turning  crazed, 

And  I would  not  bs  mock’d  in  a madhouse!  and  I 
she,  the  delicate  wife, 

With  a grief  that  could  only  be  cured,  if  cured, 
by  the  surgeon's  knife— 

xtv.  i 

Why  should  we  bear  with  an  hour  of  torture,  a 
moment  of  pain, 

If  every  man  die  forever,  if  all  his  griefs  are  in 
vain. 

And  the  homeless  planet  at  length  will  be  whoel'd 
thro'  the  silence  of  space, 

Motherless  evermore  of  an  ever-vanishing  race, 
When  the  world  shall  have  writhed  its  last,  and 
its  last  brother-worm  will  have  fled 
From  the  dead  fossil  skull  that  is  left  in  the  rocks  |l 
of  an  earth  that  is  dead? 

XVI. 

Have  I crazed  myself  over  their  horrible  infidel 
writings?  O yes, 

For  these  are  the  new  dark  ages,  you  see,  of  the 
popular  press, 

When  the  bat  comes  out  of  his  cave,  and  the  owls  ' 
are  whooping  at  noon. 

And  Doubt  is  the  lord  of  this  dunghill  and  crows 
lo  the  sun  and  the  moon. 

Till  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  of  our  science  aro  both  ! 

of  them  tam'd  into  blood. 

And  Hope  will  have  broken  her  heart,  running 
after  a shadow  of  good; 

For  their  knowing  and  know-nothing  books  are 
scatter'd  from  h.„nd  to  hand: 

We  have  knelt  in  your  know-all  chapel  too,  look- 
ing over  the  sand. 


XVII. 

What!  I should  call  on  that  Infinite  Love  that 
has  served  us  so  well? 

Infinite  wickedness  rather  that  made  everlasting 
Hell: 

Made  us,  foreknew  us,  foredoom'd  us,  and  does 
what  he  will  with  his  own; 

Better  our  dead  brute  mother  who  never  has 
heard  us  groan! 


XVIII. 

Hell?  If  the  souls  of  men  were  immortal,  as  men 
have  been  told, 

The  lecher  would  cleave  to  his  lusts,  and  the 
miser  would  yearn  lor  his  gold, 

And  so  there  were  hell  for  ever!  but  were  there 
a God  as  you  say, 

His  Love  would  have  power  overboil  till  it  utterly 
vanish'd  away. 

XIX. 

Ah  yet— I have  had  some  glimmer,  at  times,  in 
my  gloomiest  woe. 

Of  a God  behind  all— after  all — the  great  God  for 
aught  that  I know; 

But  the  God  of  Love  and  of  Hell  together— (hey 
cannot  be  thought. 

If  there  be  such  a God,  may  the  Great  God  curso 
him  and  bring  him  to  nought! 

xx. 

Blasphemy!  Whose  is  the  fault?  is  it  mine!  for 
why  would  yon  save 

A madman  to  vex  yon  with  wretched  words,  who 
is  best  in  his  grave? 

Blasphemy!  Ay,  why  not,  being  damn’d  bejond 
hope  of grace? 

O would  I were  yonder  with  her,  and  away  from 
your  faith  and  your  face; 

Blasphemy!  True!  1 have  scared  you  pale  with 
my  scandalous  talk, 

But  the  blasphemy,  to  my  mind,  lies  all  in  the 
way  that  you  walk. 


XXI. 

Hence!  she  is  gone!  can  I stay?  can  I breathe 
divorced  from  the  Fast? 

You  needs  must  have  good  lynx-eyes  ifldonot 
escape  you  at  last. 

Ouf  orthodox  coroner  doubtless  will  find  it  a 
felo-de-se, 

And  the  stake  and  the  cross-road,  fool,  if  you 
will— does  it  matter  to  me? 

—[Nineteenth  Century. 


* 


M.hany  N.  Y.T  Saturday,  Jam  lb  1870. 

For  the  past  six  months  the  State  Cap- 
tol  and  the  proposed  Capitol  Reception 
iave  been  the  main  subjects  of  conver- 
sation in  this  city.  Upon  the  street  in 
bar  rooms,  coming  out  of  church,  and  m 
,,  i,..,vDinu'  room,  there  has  been 
the  ‘‘  What  do  you  think  ot 

r Some  have  been  savage 

ru&iSie.  r- w^sssnss  t 

displayed  , ot  he  . P(1  the  names 

. j-g-f 

of  the  scandal  customaiy^  oj>^{  ^ 
dados  flying  buttresses,  groined  awhe^L^ 

3SS&.  V £5,  °.hS| 

dictionary  »f  .ir  >i  ect  uu  Qf  much 

and  the bo^ismet 

the  city  wtm  have  not^ust 

SSES  J Jontoj 

I wbich  the  modern  art  tneoiy, 
of  the  next  day. 

The  building  itself  has  been  so  often 
described  and  drawn  that  } on  are  ai 
iliar  with  it.  It  is  undeniably  the  most 

Sa^iH.-sarfSJ 

wneine.i  1L  e /»rvmr»lete  it  and  run  it 
ey  necessa  y ^ The  opinion  of  (toy- 
remains  to  be  seen  >'  XDressed  in 

§§i:#  £&& 

worth  considering. 

I As  regards  the  Reception,  it  was  all 
that  could  be  hoped  for,  in  resp^t to 
I the  completeness  of  arrangemen  . , H 
Lumber  of  celebrities  present  and,  tin 
| crowd  of  visitors.  G^overt^r  Robinson, 

1 Judge  Church  ®4te  Governor  Hoff- 
1 George  William Aa  , g dkin  Qf  the  J 
' man,  General  Sickles,  ^ Whitelaw 
Nation,  Horatio  > e> 1 ’ Postmaster 

Reid,  Palmer  the  sculptor  well 

looked  upon  the  sul^/  ^ 'r)rices  at 
he  mentally  compared  ti  l ^ qW 

which  vof “ iSi  mourned  the 

time  cost  oi  suffrages,  , j ce  ()f 

present  cheapness  and^  decaae^  ^ 

“ Statesmanship.  d Assembly 

not  less  than  8.000  fiUedt^  ^ ^ 

I receded  dike,  the anfthT?v?rySSe 

“1ml  ntw  the  venerable  Atvord  fills  the 
sneaker’s  chair.  For  a few  weeks,  possi- 
b V the  members  from  the  inter, or  eoun- 
£ and  from  the  Hew  York  wards,  ms 
they  thoughtfully.  but  itybdicrousSj  ami 
contrary  to  the .canons 

Culture,  spi.  iojllum8  Gf  polished  red 

i upon  the  greata  1 noble' paintings  ot 

«*•  "Ho'v 

^Hat^deeorated  walls,  carved  fire 
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Several  simple  talcs  for  little  children  are  told 
by  the  Denver  Tribune  man.  These  are  among 
the  best  from  his  latest  primer  : 

Here  vve  Have  an  Album.  It  is  full  of  Pictures 
for  little  Children  with  Dirty  Fingers  to  Look  at. 
Hero  are  two  Pictures  of  Papa.  This  is  one  of 
Him  before  ho  was  Married  to  Mamma.  He 
looks  like  a Two-year -old  Colt  behind  a Band  of 
Music.  Here  is  a Picture  of  Papa  after  ho  Mar- 
ried Mamma.  Now  ho  looks  like  a Government 
Mule  hauling  a load  of  Pig  Iron.  See  if  you  Can 
put  your  linger  on  the  Nose  and  the  Eyes  and  the 
Mouth  of  Each  Picture.  Turn  down  a leaf  when 
you  Come  to  a Pretty  Picture  you  like.  The  baby 
is  Eating  Bread  and  Molasses.  Let  him  Take  the 
Album  and  Look  at  the  Pletures,  too. 

This  is  a Lamp.  It  Is  full  of  Nice  Yellow  Oil, 
Can  you  Light  the  Lamp  ? If  there  is  Too  much 
Oil  pour  Some  of  it  in  the  Stove.  Mamma  will 
not  Miss  the  Oil  if  your  Pour  it  in  the  8tove,  but 
she  May  miss  You.  A little  Oil  on  the  Carpet  is 
not  a bad  thing  for  the  Oil,  but  It  Is  a bad  Thing 
for  the  Carpet  and  You. 

Do  not  Make  a Noise  or  you  will  Wake  the  Po- 
liceman. He  is  sitting  on  the  Door  Step  Asleep. 
It  is  very  Hard  on  him  to  Have  to  Sleep  out  of 
Doors  these  Cold  Nights.  There  is  a Bank  being 
Robbed  around  the  Corner  and  a Woman  is  being 
Killed  in  the  next  Block.  Tf  the  Policeman 
Waked  up  he  might  Find  it  out  and  Arrest  some- 
body. Some  people  Believe  this  is  what  Police- 
men are  for,  but  the  Policemen  do  not  Think  so. 

Who  is  his  Creature  with  Long  Hair  and  a 
Wild  Eye  ? He  is  a Poet.  He  writes  Poems  on 
Spring  and  Women’s  Eye3  and  Strange,  unread 
Things  of  that  Kind.  He  is  always  Wishing  he 
was  Dead,  but  he  wouldn’t  Let  anybody  Kill  him 
if  he  could  Get  away.  A mighty  good  Sausage 
Stuff er  was  Spoiled  when  the  Man  became  a Poet. 
He  would  Look  well  Standing  under  a Descend- 
ing Pile-driver. 

The  Girl.is  at  the  Gate.  A young  Man  is  com- 
ing down  the  Lame.  The  Girl’s  papa  is  Sitting  on 
the  Front  Porch.  He  is  very  Old.  He  has  Raised 
a Family  of  Eleven  children.  What  is  the  Poor 
Old  Man  Thinking  about  and  why  Does  he  Gaze 
so  Intently  at  his  Rig  t Boot?'  Maybe  he  is 
Thinking  about  Raising  the  Young  Man  who  is 
Coming  down  the  Lane. 


The  Salt  Lake  Tribnne  tells  this  story,  which 
shows  in  a practical  manner  the  reward  of  in- 
dustry : 

A few  days  ago  a poor,  friendless  lad  might 
have  been  seen  wandering  along  the  streets  look- 
ing for  employment.  He  presently  halted  In  front 
of  a butcher’s  shop,  and  walking  boldly  up  to  the 
proprietor  asked  for  a job.  There  was  something 
in  the  young  man’s  frank,  honest  countenance 
which  struck  the  proprietor  favorably. 

“ Not  afraid  of  hard  work?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  responded  the  lad,  with  a trembling 
voice.  “ I have  supported  my  mother  and  two 
sisters  for  five  years  by  hard  work.” 

He  was  put  on  trial  at  $5  a week  mauling 
leathery  beef,  and  his  sturdy  frame  and  healthy 
constitution  came  in  good  play.  One  day  an  old 
lady  came  in  to  get  some  beef,  and  the  proprietor 
told  him  to  attend  to  the  customer. 

“A  tenderloin  steak,  if  you  please,”  said  she. 

“ Here’s  a cut  that  nobody  but  the  first  families 
get,”  responded  the  boysmilingly  as  he  sliced  off 
four  pounds  of  tough  round  and  cast  it  down 
with  a heavy  hand  on  the  scales,  joining  it  down 
with  a quick,  dexterous  movement,  until  the  indi- 
cator marked  six  even  pounds.  Tnen  he  snatched 
it  off  before  the  delicate  machinery,  used  to 
weigh  beef,  had  time  to  recoil. 

•;  Six  pounds  and  a half,  madam,”  he  said, 
looking  her  square  in  the  face  with  his  clear,  blue 
eyes. 

The  proprietor  of  the  stall  called  him  in  that 
night,  and  remarking  that  he  had  watched  his 
course  carefully,  added  that  as  a reward  for  his 
quick,  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  business  he 
would  raise  his  salary  to  $25  per  week.  This 
shows  the  advantage  of  doing  everything  well, 
and  when  the  boy’s  mother  back  in  New  Jersey 
hears  of  his  success  there  will  be  joy  in  that 
household.  Young  men  starting  out  in  life  should 
learn  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  surroundings 
and  never  let  an  opportunity  pass. 


ALGERNON  IN  LONDON. 


A TRAGEDY, 
r Portland  Press.) 

THE  PERSONS  : 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  a Poet. 

Chorus  of  Members  of  the  Arts  Club. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Mr.  Algernon  C.  Swinburne,  having  heavily 
drunken  of  strong  wine,  would  fain  set  his  face 
homeward  ; but  not  finding  the  hat  of  him,  was 
wroth  because  of  it ; and  danced  upon  the  hats  | 
of  other  men  in  such  mad  wise  that  he  became 
banished  for  this  cause  from  the  Arts  Club.  ) 
( F ide  contemporary  history). 

THE  DRAMA 

CHORUS  OP  CLUB  MEN. 

Wien  the  steeds  of  Spring  have  broken  the  traces 
The  weather  reports  for  mountain  and  plain 
Fill  the  newspaper  columns’  spaces  I 

With  caution  signals  and  areas  of  rain ; 

And  the  medical  men  are  unanimous 
That  this  sort  ot  weather  is  bad  for  us ; 

It  takes  a man  in  all  sorts  of  places, 

With  colds  in  the  head  and  rheumatic  pain. 

What  worth  is  Spring,  and  what  would  we  take  for 
her  ? 

Shivering,  we  ait  by  the  fire  and  sing, 

O t hat  our  leet  were  as  fire  and  could  make  for  her  < 
t ire— or  an.>  thing  warm  for  Spring  1 
For  the  evening  and  morning  are  dismalier 
Than  the  tunes  of  an  amateur  harp-player. 

To  cheer  the  time  that  we  shiver  and  shake  for  her 
Wine  and  cigars  are  the  only  thing  1 

ALGERNON. 

Since  young  Apollo  in  Admetus'  field 
.Set  on  his  head  a tick-leaved  myrtle  wreath  ; 

Since  on  the  windy  battle  plains  of  Troy 
The  helmet  of  Hector  was  a light  for  men  ; 

Since  Arthur's  plume  tossed  in  the  tourney’s  front— 

Lo  I what  a whirling  fashion  and  voluble 
Hath  man  in  careful  covering  of  his  head  l 
Look  ye,  I hang  my  hat  upon  the  peg— 

Apollo's  wreath,  the  sunstruck  steel  of  war, 

The  blown  white  plume  were  crown  no  worthier  ! 

CHORUS. 

Before  the  beginning  of  years. 

There  went  to  the  making  of  man 
Nine  tailors  with  their  shears, 

A coupe  and  a tiger  and  span, 

Umbrellas  and  neckties  and  canes, 

An  ulster,  a coat  and  all  that— 

But  the  crowring  glory  remains, 

His  last,  best  gift  was  bis  hat. 

And  the  mad  hatters  took  in  hand 
Skins  of  the  beaver,  and  felt 
And  straw  from  the  isthmus  land, 

And  ails  and  black  bears’  pelt; 

And  wrought  with  prophetic  passion, 

Designed  on  the  newest  plan, 

They  made  In  the  height  of  fashion, 

The  liat  for  the  wearing  of  maD, 

ALGERNON. 

Not  happier  Narcissus  at  the  pool 
Mirrored  the  beauty  of  him -crowned  with  pale  buds 
That  grow  beside  the  marge  of  water  brooks, 

Than  Biitish  youth,  wearing  bis  new  silk  hat, 

^ ho  sees  in  mirrors  of  maids'  liquid  eyes 
In  passing,  admiration  of  his  style. 

CHORUS. 

We  have  seen  thee,  young  man,  thou  art  fair  and  thy 
hat  is  a love ; 

Thy  side  wliUkers  wave  in  the  air  as  the  wings  of  a ! 
dove ; 

And  (wain  go  forth  beside  thee,  umbrella  and  dog—  I 
Through  Pail  Mall,  through  the  way  that  is  wide,  and 
made  dim  of  the  fog. 

We  have  seen  them,  we  know  them  too  well,  both  the  ’ 
terrier  and  man  ; 

And  the  name  of  t iee  is  the  Swell,  and  his  name  ! 
Black-and-Tan  1 < I 

ALGERNON. 

Bring  matches,  hi  ing  cigars  ! There  is  a weed 
Grown  in  gray  earth,  that  knew  the  South  wind's  : 
soig 

Of  tropical  forests,  where  the  palms  grew  tall, 

And  passionate  lianas  are  a vail 

For  lairs  of  ligers  ; where  the  red  sun  flames, 

Where  night's  dark  dog  follows  the  white  doe  day, 

And  storm  and  lightning  and  the  earthquake's  terror 
Are  as  the  tiger  to  slay— and  dead,  brown  leaves, 

Ye  bold  a fire  uuburned,  the  dream  of  day 

That  sleep  hath  not,  nor  night,  remembering  them. 

SEMI-CHORUS. 

He  bit  off  the  eDd  of  his  weed, 

As  the  frost  in  the  field  a flower  ; 

He  threw  the  email  end  away  — 

His  face  U lit  redder  than  day. 

His  lace  is  made  glorious,  indeed, 

With  the  light  of  the  match,  and  its  power ! 

He  lit  bis  cigar  with  fire, 

He  kindled  an*me  with  his  breath. 

As  the  mouth  of  a flute-player 
So  did  his  mouth  appear  ; 

The  smoke  rises  higher  and  higher— 

He  is  crowned  with  smoke  for  a wreath  I 
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ALGERNON. 

So  is  my  fame,  a wiDd-blown  changeful  smoke, 

Lit  at  a suoden  fire,  that  fails  with  breath. 

Bring  hither  wine,  boy— bring  the  sinuous  steel 
To  draw  the  cork  forth  from  the  bottle’s  mouth 
Glass?  aud  green  as  mouth  of  water-snake. 

Then  leave  me.  I would  fain  forget  the  cold 
Of  hands  and  feet,  of  heart  and  mouth  of  me. 

Fne  that  I drink,  burn  in  ihe  songs  1 sing  ! 

O that  I were  on  some  sweet  sunlit  hill 

To  see  the  glad  vires  crowding  aslant  its  slopes, 

Straining  strong  arms  about  it  in  the  sun  : 

And  through  the  light  and  shadow  of  the  leaves 
i See  Baeelius’s  self  dancing  among  the  grapes ; 

And  drink  my  fill  until  my  blood  grew  warm 
Ae  juice  of  madness  in  the  veins  of  vines, 

Until  my  song  grew  sweet,  fulfilled  of  fire 
ADd  joy  of  wine,  and  rich,  luxuriant  words 
Clustered  as  purple  grapes  upon  my  lips ! 

So  would  I fol'ow  all  the  day  the  dance 
Of  Biccb«nals,  and  wearieain  the  way 
Lay  me  asleep  in  shadow  of  the  vines. 

Or  would  that  I in  midst  of  silver  seas 

Had  felt  the  ship  staid  suddenly  on  her  course, 

And  seen  the  masts  made  gieen  with  vine-leaves,  when 
Bacchus  was  crowned  and  rode  triumphant,  borne 
By  lithe  and  spotted  leopards  out  of  the  sea. 

Dead  dreams,  alas,  and  past!  I will  away 
Leaving  the  club  of  clods  for  mine  own  hquse. 

Where  is  my  bat  ? I thought  I bad  seen  two— 

This  is  a mocking  fantasy  of  wine  ( > 

Where  is  it  9 ^Frtft,  and  irony  of  chance, 

Bound  on  their  brows,  broad,  rims  of  heaver  hats  ? 
jk'all  I to  common  laugh  of  unwashed  lips 
Exp  006  my  Darted  length  of  uncut  hair  ? 

Shall  T*  an  PPere^Ped  crown,  diserownt  d of  rtttQt 
Bare  to  breath  of  winds  blown  ever?  way, 

And  chili  tbe  boToiog  brain  it  bears  beneath  1 
See  ail  the, 86  hats-Morrm’s  bat  RosseM  i’s  I 
1 trample  tV™’ beneath  mT  feet-l  dau  e 
Upon  them  t Ah  would  I could  tram.,.,  out 
The  bitter  haH>.'’e881°f 1 rl?e  fate  of  m.  I 
The  impelling  del  mum  of  delight, 

Tbeagonv  ot  joy  aik''*n  m.Y  brain— 

Hats,  take  your  laws  v are  well  of  foolish  earth— 

Aud  thus,  and  thus,  f £rush  ye  I 

SRWf-OTfORUS. 

As  forests  with  tempests  that  wrestle 
From  the  hat-rack  our  hats  are  torn  down 


ALGERNON, 

Ye  are  my  foes,  silk  hats  f Ye  mock  at  me, 

Black  cylinders  as  engines  of  the  pit, 

Cry  ye  and  crackle  underneath  my  feet  I 

SEMI-CHORUS* 

The  Englishman’s  bouse  is  his  castle, 

The  Englishman's  hat  is  his  ciowin 

ALGERNON. 

Impertinent  broadbrim,  let  me  dance  on  thee, 
Wide  awake  hat  I hate  thee  unto  death. 

Soft  hat,  my  heart  is  hard,  and  hard  my  feet! 

8EHI-CHORU8. 

His  heart  has  grown  hot  as  the  South— 
Shall  we  reason  with  him  or  complain  f 

ALGERNON. 

Straw  hat,  prepare  to  die  the  craven’s  death  ; 
Slouched  hat,  droop  lower  underneath  ray  feet ; 
Look  how  1 dance  above  thee,  silken  tile  ! 

SEMI-CHORUS. 

The  enemy  set  in  his  month 
Has  stolen,  has  stolen  his  brain. 

ALGERNON. 

Flatter  and  duller  underneath  my  feet 
Ye  are  not  than  the  brains  once  under  ye ! 

Alas,  I am  spent  with  anger— and  thus— I fall! 

SEMI-CHORUS. 

He  has  finished  his  devastation  ; 

He  is  fallen— he  cannot  stand* 


ALGERNON. 

Alas,  my  force  has  failed,  and  fury  of  me— 

They  are  crushed  as  giass,  they  are  shattered  as  shat- 
tered helms 

Upon  lost  fields  of  war— I am  as  dead. 


SEMI-CHORUS. 

Lament  with  a long  lamentation  ; 

Is  not  a policeman  at  hand  ? 

ALGERNON. 

Let  your  hsnds  meet 
Round  the  weight  of  my  head  ? 

Lift  ye  my  feet 
As  the  feet  of  the  dead, 

For  the  force  of  my  feet  is  forgotten,  the  limbs  of  me 
heavy  as  lead. 

CHORUS. 

O thy  fatuous  face, 

Thy  delirious  eyes  ! 

I He  is  fallen  without  grace  t 
On  the  carpet  he  lies  ! 

I Whose  hats  are  these,  broken  and  bent,  with  to&ut 

and  compression  of  size  ? J 

ALGERNON. 

Is  this  treatment  fair, 

W hen  a man  feels  weak  ? 

Theie  you  stand  and  stare, 

Vi  ith‘ unlimited  cheek, 

At  me  ana  the  hats  1 demolished,  and  my  name  not  i* 
blessing  you  speak  1 

chorus. 

Thou  wert  easily  chief 
In  poetical  powers ; 

This  is  past  all  belief— 

Thou  has  trampled— as  flowers  ... 

Are  trampled  of  horses  in  battle,  these  hats  which 
were  not  yours,  but  ours. 

ALGERNON. 

I would  that  with  feet 
Too  heavily  shod, 

Overbold,  overfleet, 

1 had  danced  nor  nor  trod 

On  the  hats  that  lie  scattered  about  me,  as  auturna 
leaves  crushed  on  the  sod. 

cborus. 

Ab  1 remember  your  praise, 

How  the  Club  cheered  you  on, 

In  those  happier  days 
W hen  our  dear  Algernon 
Had  just  published  his  classical  drama, 

Atalanta  in  Galydon. 


ALGERNON. 

Would  ve  bad  found  roe 
At  bo'me  in  a!y  bouse  1 
Would  ve  bad  found  me 

With  the  sleep  of  the  just  in  mine  eyes,  and  the  night- 
cap of  peace  on  my  brows  l 

CHORUS. 

•rust  call  the  police 
at  he  he  held  fast; 

, court  will  release 

hats-our  bate  pver  wW* 

j be  bas  passed  I 

ALGERNON. 

Tbev  may  not  have  again 
l The  good  form  they  Lad  erst; 

Yet  they  may  not  remain 
Of  all  had  bats  the  worst—  . 

' For  the  hatter  perhaps  can  re-block  them,  in  thd 
shape  they  were  made  in  at  first. 

chorus. 

What  {Thing  v ilfc  thoiljeave  us 
Now  these  liats  are  fiat* 

New  hats  wilt  thou  give  us, 

borlbe° wide*a  wak e bat  thou  hast  danced  an. 
the  beaver  on  which  thou  hast  salt 

ALGERNON. 

Might  a ’bus  bear  me  back J 
Gould  a cab  take  me  home? 

From  decorum’s  dull  track 

Please  seud  for^soimf  brandy  and  soda,  cool  mUtur* 
oi  spirit  and  foam  1 

chorus. 

The  club  are  hungry 
At  this  time  of  day  ; 

The  club  are  angiy, 

Y“n  are* hereby  Spelled  from  the  Aits  Club,  somak. 
the  best  of  it  you  may  l 

ALGERNON. 

ci  -r  • hut  l -with  heavy  face  and  feet 
Tum'bomcwaid  aud  am  gone  out  of  your  eyes. 

CHORUS. 

Who  on  our  silk  hats  shall  stand,  » 

Dance  on  them,  or  do  them  wrong  1 
Who  shall  burst  binding  or  band  1 
Who  then  shall  kick  them  along 
The  Englishman’s  bat  is  as  sacred. 

As  English  traditions  are  strong. 


SOWING  AND  REAPING. 

In  a lovely  garden  lying, 

A soul,  new  born  to  earth’s  din, 
Heard  a sower,  a harlot,  singing: 

“ I am  Life. 

I sow  pain  and  sorrow  and  sin.” 

In  a bare,  black  place  in  a desert, 
Storm-swept  and  sodden  with  rain, 
The  soul  met  a reaper,  crying : 

“ I am  Death. 

I reap  sin  and  sorrow  and  pain.” 


I Here  in  a talo  tout  Dy  tne  cmeago  Tribune.  ' 
How  applicable  It  is  to  the  swift  glidinghorse  cars 
on  the  State  street  and  the  Ilarnllton  street  lines, 
tho  reader- will  see  at  a glance : 

Night  In  a great  city.  The  wind  surged  and 
moaned  with  a mournful  eadenco  through  the 
leafless  trees  that  stood  like  gaunt  spectres  of 
the  night,  ever  and  anon  bending  low  tneir  with- 
ered trunks  and  great  black  branches  as  If  in 
mute  appeal  to  the  storm  king  to  not  prostrate 
them  forever  with  his  cold,  merciless  breath. 

Adown  a street  where  gleamed  the  bright  lights 
of  wine  bibbers’  haunts,  and  the  baleful  glare  of 
tho  oyster  saloon  fell  upon  the  sidewalk,  a young 
man  strode  with  quick,  nervous  step  and  a wist- 
ful, haunting  look  in  bis  eye.  At  a corner  where 
the  crow  of  eager,  jostling  pedestrians  was  thick- 
est he  paused  and  looked  anxiously  around.  The 
soft,  low  tinkle  of  a bell  was  heard.  Clasping  a 
bruised  nickel  In  his  left  band,  the  young  mau 
stepped  briskly  forward,  saying  seftly  to  himself: 
“My  heart  has  not  deceived  me;  I am  In  time.” 
t Adelbert  Quirk  had  caught  tho  semi- weekly  car 
on  Van  Buren  street. 

* * # * « * 

In  the  elegantly  furnished  parlor  of  a hand- 
some residence  a tall  and  radiantly  beautiful  girl 
sat  silently  In  front  of  a grate  Are,  the  flames 
from  which  leaped  lightly  up  the  chimney  and 
cast  a ruddy  glow  on  all  that  came  within  reach 
of  their  lambent  beams.  Cleopatra  McGuire  was 
the  daughter  of  a father  who  fairly  idolized  the 
proud  benuty  who  presided  over  his  household 
with  such  a stately  grace— his  wife  having  fallen 
into  a wash-tub  and  been  drowned  within  two 
years  of  their  marriage. 

“Which  shall  I choose  ?•’  said  the  girl  in  soft, 
mellow  tones.  “Shall  it  be  the  strong-limbed 
Rupert  with  his  proud  Saxon  pedigree,  or  Adel- 
bert, who  would  deck  his  bride  in  jewels?  My 
heart  tells  me  that  with  Rupert  ever  by  my  side 
life  would  always  seem  a pleasant  dream.  I love 
him  with  a wild,  passionate  devotion  that  time 
can  never  change.  But  Adelbert  is  rich  and 
powerful.  As  his  wife  I should  shine  in  society. 
Oh,  me  1 Which  shall  It  be  ? 

Suddenly  rising  from  the  fauteuil  she  said : “I 

have  decided  ! To  him  wh*  gets  here  first  this 
evaning  will  I plight  my  troth.  Fate  shall  de- 
cide.” 

* * * » * * 

The  Van  Buren  street  car  was  slowly  wending 
its  way  westward.  On  the  sidewalk  came  with 
firm  tread  a sunny-haired  young  man — Rupert 
Oilhooley.  Suddenly  there  fell  upon  the  air  the 
clangor  of  a bell.  Rupert  broke  into  a run.  The 
bridge  began  to  open.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
across.  The  car  did  not.  In  the  rear  left-hand 
corner  of  that  car  sat  Adelbert  Quirk. 

Fate  had  begun  its  work. 

* * * *•  * * 

After  crossing  the  bridge  Rupert  did  not  slacken 
his  pace,  and  was  soon  well  toward  the  end  of  his 
journey,  when  the  pitiful  crying  of  a child  at- 
tracted his  attention.  He  stopped,  and  finding 
that  the  little  waif  had  lost  its  way,  waited 
patiently  until  a policeman  came  up,  into  whose 
care  he  confided  the  wanderer. 

By  this  time  the  bridge  was  closed,  and  the  car 
was  thundering  on  its  way,  the  horses  lashed  into  j 
their  best  speed  by  the  driver,  who  was  anxious  j 
to  make  up  for  last  time.  Just  as  Rupert  gavel 
the  child  to  the  policeman  the  car  caught  up  with  ! 
him.  He  had  but  half  a mile  to  go.  Walking 
leisurely  along,  he  reached  the  residence  of  8tuy- 
vesant  McGuire,  and  as  the  door  opened  Cleopatra 
fell  into  his  arms  with  a glad  cry. 

“Fate  has  brought  you  to  me,  my  darling,” 
she  said.  “ You  must  never  leave  me  again.” 

An  hour  later  the  door  l»Gll  rang,  and  Adelbert 
Quirk  was  informed  by  the  hired  girl  that  Miss  I 
McGuire  was  not  at  home. 

Rupert  had  outwalked  the  horse  cst 


A GERMAN  BASH). 

Louder,  Karl!  we  cannot  hear  thee.  Blaze  away, 
my  lively  Fritz! 

Try,  my  Max,  to  blow  thy  bugle  into  little  tiny 
bits. 

Franz,  my  friend,  how  very  rarely  such  a lonely 
spot  you  find! 

Heinrich,  let  the  spirit  moye  thee.  Gottlieb,  thou 
art  all  behind. 

Here  no  traffic  intercepts  ye;  here  no  constables 
intrude. 

Could  you  play  more  unmolested  in  a sylvan  soli- 
tude? 

Craven,  Salisbury,  and  Cecil— quiet  streets  beside 
the  Strand— 

Every  possible  allurement  offer  to  a German 
Band. 

Dreamy  flageolet,  beguile  me  till  noy  cares  are 
cast  aside. 

Far  away  to  blest  Utopia  bear  me,  strident  oplii- 
cleide. 

Bring  me  aid  and  bring  me  solace;  help  me  build 
the  lofty  rhyme. 

(Let  the  carping  critic  find  ye  not  in  tune  and  not 
in  time.) 

Elute,  on  soft  and  sunny  ripples  bear  away  my 
vain  regret, 

While  my  soul  to  rapture  kindles  o’er  the  blithe- 
some clarionet. 

Better  judges  may  pronounco  ye  cracked,  and 
bruised,  and  second-hand; 

Still  ye  seem  to  fit  each  other,  blended  In  a Ger- 
man Band. 

Can  we  chide  your  many  blunders  or  deride  your 
many  faults? 

Not  at  all,  my  friends  Teutonic.  Let  us  hear  an- 
other  waltz. 

(Just  a little  sharp,  yrour  cornet;  still  your  piccolo 
is  flat. 

When  we  take  the  two  together,  who  can  cavil 
much  at  that?) 

Any  pretty  strain  to  take  me  up  the  Danube  or 
the  Rhine. 

Strauss,  or  Lanner,  or  Labitzky;  all  the  three  arc 
pets  of  mine. 

Rail'  and  Brahms  are  too  fcsthetic.  Wagner's 
works  are  very  grand; 

Yet  hia  music  would  appal  me,  rendered  by  a 
German  Band. 

Tell  me  whence  ye  hail,  my  brothers.  Name  the 
towns  that  gave  ye  birth. 

Say  what  lucky  spots  ye  favored  when  ye  kindly 
came  on  earth. 

Max,  methinks  Bavaria  bore  thee.  Karl,  thou 
hast  a Saxon  air. 

Fritz  and  Franz,  your  countenances  might  have 
come  from  anywhere. 

Gottlieb  is  a Brandenburger,  yellow-haired,  with 
eyes  of  blue. 

Hans  possesses  a complexion  Hanoverian  in  Us 
hue. 

Fate’s  fraternity  hath  bound  ye,  children  of  the 
Fatherland. 

Stay  and  make  your  homes  among  us,  light  and 
lively  German  Band  ! 

Yet  perchance  ye  feel  a yearning  for  your 
Deutschland  ever  dear. 

Britain— though  the  waves  obey  her— makes  a 
mess  of  lager  beer. 

Weak  are  we  in  kirsch  and  kummel— not  so  very 
good  at  schnapps; 

While  we  cannot  reach  the  sausage  Allemania 
boasts,  perhaps. 

Still  our  island  has  a story.  We  are  brave  and 
we  are  free. 

Brave  enough  to  dare  the  torment  of  your  pres- 
ence, as  ye  see. 

Free  as  air  In  all  our  doings — or  I scarce  could 
understand 

How  we  tolerate  the  torture  which  is  ^Med  the* 
German  Band.  — [Tinsley’s 


danse  nucabre. 

girl  is  asleep  in  her  chamber, 

•in  moon  lonksanlvering  in; 

,3ide  there  iff  humming  and  strumming, 

(s  of  tunes  when  the  waltzers  spin. 

(j  look  ont  ofmy  window,  and  see  who 
Is  disturbing  my  rest  there  below." 

And  there  stands  a skeleton  Addling. 

And  ho  sings  aa  he  jerks  his  bow: 

■ Once  yen  promised  to  dance  as  my  partner 
Yon  broke  yonV  word;  and  to-day 
There’s  a ball  going  on  lit  i*”1  churchyard 
We’ll  dance  it  out  there— come  a ... . 

The  voico  strikes  home  to  the  maiden, 

I*  wiles  her  out  at  the  door; 
atie  follows,  as,  singing  and  Addling, 

The  skeleton  strides  on  before. 

It  fiddles  and  skips,  t and  ents  capers; 

Clap,  clap  go  its  bones;  and  its  skull 
Keeps  grnesomely  nodding  and  nodding, 
lil  the  earie  moonshine  dull. 

— Heinrich  Heine 


EIFE’S  ESSENCE. 

Fair  are  the  flowers  and  the  chUdren,  bat  their 
subtle  suggestion  is  fairer; 

Rare  is  the  roseburst  of  dawn,  but  tbe  secret  that 
clasps  it  is  rarer. 

Sweet  the  exultance  of  song,  but  the  strain  that 
precedes  it  is  sweeter; 

And  never  was  poem  yet  writ,  but  the  meaning 
outmasters  the  metre. 

Never  a daisy  that  grows,  but  a mystery  guideth 
the  growing; 

Never  a river  that  flows,  but  a majesty  sceptres 
the  flowing; 

Never  a Sbakspeare  that  soared,  but  a stronger 
than  he  did  enfold  him, 

Nor  ever  a prophet  foretells,  but  a mightier  seer 
hath  foretold  him. 

Back  of  the  canvas  that  throbs,  the  painter  is 
hinted  and  hidden; 

Into  the  statue  that  breathes,  the  soul  of  the 
sculptor  is  bidden. 

Under  the  joy  that  is  felt  lie  the  infinite  issues  of 
feeling; 

Crowning  the  glory  revealed  is  the  glory  that 
crowns  the  revealiag. 

Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which  is 
symboled  is  greater; 

Vast  the  create  and  beheld,  but  vaster  the  inward 
creator; 

Back  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence,  back  of  the 
gift  stands  the  giving, 

Back  of  the  hand  that  receives  thrill  the  sensitive 
nerves  of  receiving. 

S-pace  is  as  nothing  to  spirit,  the  deed  is  outdone 
by  the  doing; 

The  heart  of  the  wooer  is  warm,  bat  warmer  the 
heart  of  the  wooing; 

And  up  from  the  pits  where  these  shiver,  and  up 
from  the  heights  where  those  shine, 

Twin  voices  and  shadows  swim  starward,  and  the 
essence  of  life  is  divine. 

— Richabd  Realf. 
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Mr.  Murat  Halstead,  it  is  understood,  finds 
time  between  editing  his  paper  successfully  and 
advising  the  President  what  to  do,  to  write  lovely 
tales  of  rival  newspapers.  His  latest  story  of 
“Love  that  was  Not  Blissful”  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  reads  as  follows  : 

8eated  by  the  ruddy  light  of  the  grate  fire, 
whose  flickering  served  only  to  illumine  the  room 
with  the  dim  half  light  that  one  sees  so  often  in 
one  of  Rembrandt’s  best  works  or  a saloon  after 
10  o’clock  P.  m.,  Mabel  was  thinking.  The  door 
bell  rang,  and  in  an  instant  a servant  ushered 
into  the  room  a fair-haired  young  man  whom 
Mabel  greeted  cordially.  • They  talked  of  com- 
monplace subjects  for  a while,  but  finally  George 
W.  Simpson  spoke  the  words  that  had  been  in  his 
heart  so  long — told  Mabel  of  his  strong,  deathless 
love  for  her,  and  how  he  should  never  be  happy 
until  he  felt  that  it  was  returned.  Rising  from 
the  chair  in  which  she  had  been  seated  Mabel 
went  to  him,  and,  placing  her  hand  in  his,  said  in 
a low,  tremulous  voice  : “Yes,  George,  I am 
proud  of  your  love  and  I love  you  in  return.” 
George  drew  to  his  heart  the  beautiful  girl  who 
had  said  these  sweet  words,  and  together  they 
walked  slowly  to  on  open  window,  and  were  soon 
standing  on  a vine-embowered  porch. 

“Here,  sweetheart,”  said  George,  “here,  with 
the  stars  in  all  their  purity  looking  down  upon 
us,  let  me  give  you  our  betrothal  kiss.” 

While  these  words  were  being  spoken  Mabel’s 
father  had  come  silently  into  the  parlor,  and, 
seeing  the  open  window,  had  stepped  to  it  and 
heard  all. 

#*«■**** 
Five  minutes  later  George  was  on  the  cornor 
waiting  for  a street  car.  A friend  came  up. 
“Are  you  going  to  the  ball  this  evening  ?”  he 
said. 

“No,”  answered  George,  while  a pained  look 
flitted  across  his  features;  “I  am  going  to  the 
county  hospital.” 

The  box-toed  boot  had  done  its  deadly  work 
well. 


Lord  Lome  during  his  visit  to  the  distant  Brit, 
ish  possessions  met  with  several  adventures. 
Nye’s  Boomerang  describes  one  event  with  de- 
lightful accuracy  as  follows : 

“Would  you  like  to  buy  that  Harper’s  Maga' 

: zine  1”  asked  the  soft  voiced  and  timid  pea-nut' 

| ter  on  the  East-bound  Union  Pacific  train  the 
| other  day  to  a middle-aged  passenger  who  was 
looking  over  the  October  Harper  and  reading 
Judge  Goodwin’s  article  on  the  Mormon  situa- 
tion. 

“No,”  said  the  middle-aged  party.  “It  is  my 
own  magazine  and  therefore  I do  not  care  to  buy 
it.” 

“Excuse  me,”  said  the  poor  little  frightened 
peanutter,  while  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  I 
fear  you  want  to  cheat  a poor  orphan  boy  out  of 
his  books.  Please  pay  me,  sir,  or  let  me  have 
the  magazine  back  again.  Ah,  sir,  you  would 
not  rob  me  of  my  goods.” 

“No,”  said  the  stern  stranger,  “I  do  not  wish 
to  rob  you  of  your  book,  my  boy,  but  I bought 
this  on  the  Utah  Northern  road  and  paid  for  it. 
When  I went  into  the  eating-house  for  breakfast 
the  train  butcher  took  it  out  of  my  seat  and  sold 
it  to  me  again  the  afternoon. 

“ I was  in  the  middle  of  an  article  when  we  met 
the  dinner  station,  so  I turned  down  the  leaf  and 
left  it  again  in  my  seat.  I had  to  buy  it  once 
| more.  Now  the  magazine  has  cost  me  two  dol- 
lars, and  you  want  me  to  give  it  to  you  so  that 
you  can  sell  it  through  Nebraska,  no  doubt.  No, 

3 my  poor  little  orphan  lad,  you  may  go  and  soak  > 
your  head  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  bathe  your 
tear-bedimmed  eyes,  but  I cannot  give  up  my 
two-dollar  magazine. 

“ Peddle  out  your  bead  moccasins,  made  by 
>the  hostile  Indians  of  Chicago.  8ell  out  your 
tock  of  niscating  apples  at  $27  per  barrel,  with 
two  prize  worms  in  each  and  every  apple,  but  do 

Inot  disturb  me  while  I read  my  expensive  peri- 
odicals. 

“I  will  not  bother  you  while  you  sell  your  fan- 
cy mixed  candies  that  have  been  running  back 
since  ’69.  I will  not  interfere  with  you  while  you 
sell  yonr  Indian  curiosities  made  in  Connecticut. 

Go  ahead  and  make  all  the  money  vou  can,  but 
give  me  a chance  to  peruse  this  article  without 
the  regular  assessment.” 

The  hurt  and  grieved  orphan  boy  went  to  the 
sleeping-car  conductor  and  asked  who  that  sar- 
castic old  cuss  over  yonder  might  be,  and  the  con- 
ductor said  it  was  the  Marquis  of  Lome. 

And  so  it  was. 


The  Man  With  the  Umbrella. 

Why  it  is  that  the  public  do  not  look  kindly 
upon  a man  carrying  an  umbrella  in  a hot  day  is 
a mystery  yet  to  be  solved,  but  the  fact  is  they 
do  not,  and  that  not  one  man  in  a hundred  has 
the  moral  courage  to  carry  one.  Yestorday,  when 
an  eminent  and  dignified,  citizen  coming  back 
from  his  dinner  turned  into  Griswold  street  with 
an  umbrella  over  his  head,  he  was  accosted  with: 
“Been  raining  down  your  way  ?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Going  to  ?” 

"No,  sir.” 

“Then  you  carry  the  umbrella  to  keep  the  flies 
off?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  that’s  a good  plan,  and  all  soft  men 
ought  to  practice  it.” 

The  next  man  had  a grin  on  his  face  as  he 
called  out : 

“What’s  that  for?” 

“To  keep  the  sun  off.” 

gj  “What  do  you  want  to  keep  the  sun  off  for  ?” 
- “Might  get  sunstruck.” 

“Suppose  you  did  ?” 

“Suppose  you  mind  your  business,  sir  ?” 

The  next  one  presumed  upon  his  long  friend- 
ship to  halt  the  man  with  the  umbrella  and 
whisper : 

“Pretty  sharp  in  you,  old  fellow— keep  the 
bulge  towards  your  creditors,  and  they  can’t  see 
you !” 

Other  men  told  him  that  wearing  a poultice  on 
the  head  would  dispense  with  the  umbrella,  and 
others  said  if  he  was  afraid  of  his  ears  being 
tanned  he  should  fasten  a fan  on  each  side  of  his 
hat.  Not  one  single  man  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  encouraged  him,  and  when  he  reached  the 
post-office  he  was  so  discouraged  that  he  lowered 
his  shade  and  used  it  to  punch  the  ribs  of  a boy 
who  had  begun  to  sing  : 

“He’s  a flat— he’s  a feller, 

And  he  lugs  an  old  umbrella.” 

[Free  Press. 
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AN  1 ^PUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  ARTE  M US 
WARD, 

[From  the  Elmira  Gazette.] 

We  have  been  permitted  to  publish  a letter 
wiitteu  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Browne  (Artemus  W?-d) 
to  a young  friend  of  his-a  little  girl,  then  at  the 
age  of  eight  and  now  the  wife  of  a prominent  mer- 
chant in  a neighboring  city.  The  letter  never  he 
fore  has  appeared  in  print,  and  the  original  is  in 
possession  of  a gentleman  in  this  city.  We  vouch 
fonts  genuineness.  It  will  at  once  strike  the 
reader  as  being  eminently  characteristic-“true 

„ , Salem,  Mass.,  June  18,  1864. 

My  Dear  Amelia .—  ’ 

I cannot  tell,  you  how  much  I miss  vou, 

It  seem 3 as  though  I bad  lost  all  mv  relatives, 
including  my  grandmother  and  the  cooking-stove. 

Why  didn’t  I put  you  in  a bottle  and  bring  vou 
down  here  with  me?  But  I am  always  forgetting 
something.  The  other  day  I went  off  and  forgot 
my  aunt  Sarah,  and  she’s  a good  deal  bigger  than 
you  are.  Mr.  Kamsey  is  also  a very  forgetful 
man.  He  frequently  goes  off  and  forgets  his 
washerwoman.  Mr.  Ramsey  is  a very  flue-looking 
man.  He  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Green,  the  Malden 
murderer.  When  Mr.  Ramsey  goes  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, which  will  be  very  soon,  we  must  send 
lnm  doughnuts,  magazines  and  other  literary  doc- 
uments. Mr.  Ramsey  can  read  print  very  weli. 

I like  you  very  much.  I should  like  you  just  as 
well  it  vou  were  twelve  years  older,  I ain  very 
singular  about  somethings. 

Vou  spoke  to  me  about  a boy  who  is  my  rival. 

I should  feel  very  sorry  to  kill  that  boy,  but  he 
may  drive  me  to  it.  I am  in  hopes  that  lie  will 
take  himself  into  a premature  tomb— that  he  may 
choke  himself  with  i large  slice  of  pudding,  but 
if  he  does  neither  I shall  feel  forced  to  toad  lnm 
with  chains  and  read  all  my  lectures  to  him. 

'J  hat  will  finish  him.  His  boots  may  remain,  but 
the  rest  of  him  will  have  perished  miserably  lom>- 
ere  I Lave  got  through ! 

You  must  be  a good  little  girl,  and  always  mind 
vour  mother.  Never  let  your  excellent  mother 
feel  sorry  that  she  is  acquainted  with  you.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  her  you  might  have  got  drowned 
in  a soup  plate  long  ago.  And  if  you  hadn’t  ever 
had  any  mother  you  might  now  he  in  Turkey  with 
the  otbev  Turkeys.  In  fact,  my  dear  Amelia,  so 
conduct  yourself  that  even  on  dark  and  rainy 
davs  the  bright  sun  may  shine  wherever  you  are, 
and  that  the  stars  (which  a>  e next  to  the  sun  in 
brightness)  may  never  flash  so  brilliantly  but  that 
you  can  always  look  steadily  and  hopefully  to- 
wards them.  Faithiully,  your  friend, 

A.  Ward. 


THE  GARDEN. 


“ Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,” 

For  the  black  bat,  night,  bas  flown, 

And  the  cats  that  danced  on  the  onion  bed 
Have  left  it,  at  last,  alone: 

But  there  isn’t  an  onion  left  in  the  patch 
That  I would  care  to  own. 

“ For  the  breezes  of  morning  move,” 

And  the  gun  is  climbing  high, 

And  I look  at  the  garden  patch  Ilove, 

And  I think  I should  like  to  die; 

I could  kick  every  cat  in  the  neighborhood 
Clear  up  the  azure  sky. 

All  night  the  onions  have  heard 
Brindle,  and  Tabby,  and  Tom; 

And  the  truck  patch  looks  as  if  it  had  been  stirred 
By  an  eight  inch  Ericsson  bomb; 

If  you  mentioned  the  paosy  bed  in  a word, 

You  would  have  to  call  it  a “ glom.” 

They  have  made  one  long,  wild  tear, 

From  the  porch  to  the  alley  gate; 

They  are  coming  again  I swear — 

And  I collar  the  shotgun  and  wait. 

And  brindle  cat  wauls,  “Is  he  here  ? Is  he  here!” 
And  the  gray  cat  yells  on  the  gate; 

And  the  black  cat  yowls  at  the  others  in  fear, 
And  the  yellow  cat  wails  in  hate. 

*1 

They  are  coming,  I hear  their  feet, 

On  the  roof  and  the  porch  they  tread; 

They  are  coming  to  wrestle  and  beat 
Down  the  earth  in  my  onion  bed. 

But  I hurl  them  back  in  retreat 
With  a handful  of  powder  and  lead, 

And  I laugh  at  their  wails  and  scrambling  feet 
On  the  roof  of  my  neighbors’  shed. 

—[Burlington  Hawkeye. 


Translations  from  Heine. 

“ Mein  Kind,  wir  loaren  Kinder." 

My  bairn,  we  aiuce  were  bairnies, 

Wee  gamesome  t.airoies  twa  ; 

We  creepit  into  the  hen-house, 

An’  jjokit  nnderthe  straw. 

We  craw’d  like  the  cock-a-doodles— 

An’  to  us  the  passing  folk 
At  i k ‘ kickericoo”  wad  fancy 
It  just  was  the  bantam  cock. 

The  kists  in  the  yard  we  papered, 

And  made  them  bonnie  and  crouse, 

An’  we  dwalt  there,  we  twa  thegither — 

The  laird  had  nae  brawer  house  ! 

An’  aften  the  neebor’sauld  baudrons 
L . ok’d  in  for  a mornin’  ca’, 

We  made  her  our  bobs  and  curtsies, 

And  snooveiin’  speeches  an’  a’. 

‘An’  how  hae  ye  b3en  ? an’  how  are  ye  ?” 
Was  aye  the  o’erword  wh“n  she  came  ; 

To  mony  a queer  auld  tabby 
Sin’  syne  hae  wa  said  the  same. 

Whiles,  like  anld  carles  we  sat,  too. 

And  oh  ! what  gran’  sense  we  talk’d  then. 
An  bemoan  d us,  how  things  W6re  a’  better 
In  times  when  ourse  s were  youDg  men. 

How  love,  an’  leal  hearts,  an’  devout  anes 
^la  . flown  frae  the  warld  clean  away’  • 
How  the  price  coffee  stood  at  was  awfu’’ 

An’  gowd  no  to  come  by  ava\ 

They  are  gane,  thae  ploys  o’  my  childhood, 
An’  a’  things  are  ganging,  guid  sooth  ! 

The  gowd.  time  Lsel,  and  the  warld, 

Love,  faith,  and  leal-hearted  truth. 

LB:ackwood’s  Magazine. 
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knows? 

Love  deep  as  the  sea  as  a rose  must  wither, 

As  the  rose-red  sea-weed  that  mocks  the  rose. 
Snail  the  dead  tal  e thought  for  the  dead  to  love 
them? 

What  love  was  ever  as  deep  as  a grave  ? 

They  are  loveless  now  as  the  grass  above  them, 
Or  the  wave. 

All  are  at  one  now,  rose  and  lovers, 

Not  known  of  the  cliffs  and  the  fields  and  the 
sea. 

Not  a breath  of  the  time  that  has  been  hovers 
In  the  air  now  soft  with  a summer  to  be. 

Not  a breath  shall  there  sweeten  the  seasons 
hereafter 

Of  the  flowers  or  the  lovers  that  laugh  now  or 
weep, 

When  as  they  that  are  free  now  of  weeping  and 
laughter 

We  shall  sleep. 

Here  death  may  deal  not  again  for  ever; 

Here  change  may  come  not  till  all  change  end. 
From  the  graves  they  have  made  they  shall  rise 
up  never, 

Who  nave  left  naught  living  to  ravage  and  rend. 
Earth,  stones  and  thorns  of  the  wild  ground 
growing, 

While  the  sun  and  the  rain  live,  there  shall  be; 
Till  a last  " ind’s  breath  upon  all  these  blowing 
’ rll  the  sea. 

Till  the  sS<  y sea  rise  and  the  sheer  cliff  crumble, 
Till  terrace  and  meadow  the  deep  gulfs  drink, 
Till  the  strength  of  the  waves  of  the  high  tides 
humble 

The  fields  that  lessen,  the  rocks  that  shrink, 
Here  now  in  his  triumph  where  all  things  falter. 
Stretched  out  on  tire  spoils  that  his  own  hand 
spread, 

As  a god  self-slain  on  his  own  strange  altar, 

Death  lies  dead. 

_BJ>BROWTKr<i  attach  — 


[A.  C.  Swinburne,  in  the  Athenamm.]  P".  ► 

In  a coign  of  the  cliff  between  lowland  and  higfi- 
land,  . 

At  the  sea-down’s  edge  between  windward  and 
lee, 

Walled  round  with  rocks  as  an  inland  island 
1 lie  ghost  of  a garden  fronts  the  sea. 
a girdle  of  brushwood  and  thorn  encloses 

I16  ste^p,  square  slope  of  the  blossomless  bed 
\\  here  the  weeds  that  grew  groen  from  the  graves 
oi  its  roses 

Now  lie  dead. 

The  fields  fall  southward,  abrupt  and  broken 
To  the  low,  last  edge  of  the  long,  lone  land.  ’ 

It  a step  should  sound  or  a word  be  spoken, 

>\  ould  a ghost  not.  rise  at  the  strange  guest’s 
hand?  ® 

So  long  have  the  gray,  bare  walks  lain  guestless, 
Ihrough  branches  and  briers. if  a man  make 
way, 

He  shall  find  no  life  but  the  sea-qfruds,  restless 
Night  and  day. 

The  dense,  hard  passage' is  blind  and  stilled 
that  crawls  by  a^trac  k none  turn  to  climb 
i o the  strait  waste  place  that  the  years  have 
nfled 

Of  all  bat  the  thorns  that  are  touched  not  of 
time. 

The  thorns  he  spares  when  the  rose 'is  taken; 
to.  are  left  when  he  wastes  the  plain. 

i that  wanders,  the  weeds  wind-shaken 

These  remain. 

Not  a flower  to  be  prest  of  the  foot  that  falls  not; 

As  the  heart  of  a dead  man  the  seed-pots  are 
dry; 

From  thethieketof  thorns  whence  the  nightingale 
calls  not. 

Could  she  call,  there  were  never  a rose  to  repiv 
Over  the  meadows  that  blossom  and  wither 
Kings  but  the  note  of  a sea-bird’s  song  • 
nrv  the  mm^and_the  rain  come  hither  ’ 


LB  LOur-GAROU. 

[Translated  by  The  Republican.] 

’Tis  late,  my  mother’s  gone  away. 

The  hour  comes — he  is  near; 

Withiu  the  meadow  grove  he’ll  stay— 
And  hark!— his  song  1 hear! 

I hear  my  little  sister  cry,— 

The  little  rogne  wou’t  sleep,  Oh  tie! 
Sleep,  sleep,  mademoiselle, 

Or  the  were- wolf  will  come! 

The  dread  were- wolf,  my  angel  sweet, 
Sows  death  with  every  leap; 

He  roams  the  night,  Bor  spares  to  eat 
All  children  who  don’t  sleep. 

His  great  black  eyes  shine  like  a fire, — 

One  groans  to  see  a thing  so  dir  e. 
Sleep,  sleep,  mademoiselle, 

Or  the  were-wolf  will  come! 

Oh  yes!  the  cunning  child  calls  gay, 
I'ye  seen  that  were  wolf  eat! 

He’s  not  at  all  like  what  you  say, 

Hi9  great  black  eyes  are  sweet; 

And  when  he  sings  his  serenade 

1 listen,  not  a bit  afraid! — 

Sleep,  sleep,  mademoiselle. 

Or  the  were-wolf  will  come! 

She  blushes,  and  with  tender  air, 

Says,  Sleep,  my  child!  it’s  time; 

And  then  to-morrow  thou  shalt  wear 
Bouquet  and  ribbons  line. 

The  baby  puckers  her  saucy  brow 

And  says,  so  soft  and  docile  now.i 
1 sleep,  1 sleep,  mademoiselle, 

Your  weie-wolf  now  may  come/ 


In  the  circus: 

“ Here  rests,  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth,” 

The  brave  yonng  man  that  rode  the  brindle 
mule. 

lie  learned  when  meek  Asinas  burst  the  girth, 
Too  late,  the  lesson  of  life’s  harshest  school. 

broad  culture,  solid  judgment,  breadth  of  brain, 
Tnought  that  has  drank  at  the  Pierian  sprmg; 
Brand  depth  aud  height  of  culture  he  must  gain 
Who  safely  rides  the  trick  mule  round  the  ring. 

— [Hawkeye. 


“Up  in  the  morning  when  the  skies  are 
red, 

I smell  soap  on  the  stairway  ; 

There’s  a big  tub  of  suds  by  the  side  ot 
the  bed, 

An  (Lit  sounds  down  stairs  like  a fair 
^scrubbing  in  the  up- 
j winder  ; 

"Ik 
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FOREVER. 

Those  wo  love  truly  never  dio, 

Though  year  hy  year  tho  sad  memorial  wreath 
A.  ring  and  flowers,  typos  ofllfe  aud  doalh. 

Arc  laid  upon  Ihcir  graves. 

■For  death  the  pure  life  saves, 

Ar;d  life  all  pure  is  love;  aud  love  can  reach 
Prom  hoavon  to  earth,  and  nobler  lessons  teach 
Than  those  by  mortals  road. 

Well  bleat  is  he  who  has  a dear  one  dead- 
A friend  he  has  whOBo  face  will  never  change 
A dear  communion  that  will  not  grow  strange  - 
Tho  anchor  ot  a lovo  is  death. 

Tho  blessed  sweetness  of  a loving  breath 

Will  reach  our  cheek  all  frosh  through  weary 

smooth  since,  ah!  waste  not  tears: 

£3lic  a tin  no  unto  the  end. 

God  for  one  dear  friend, 

Wh™  a.ce  stil1  radiant  with  the  light  of  truth, 
Thi™  comes  ladcn  with  the  scent  of  youtl 
Through  twenty  yoars  of  death. 

—John  Boyle  O’Reilly 


ODE  TO  DECEMBER. 

No  more  the  incisive  bite, 

Mixed  with  the  infernal  midnight  monotone, 

I be  emphatic  scratct.iog  of  the  match  to  light 
-the  gas,  and  find  the  attenuate  horror  flown. 

No  more  the  odorcui  breath 
Of  summer  nights  that,  every  time  it  blows 
Suggests,  not  Araby,  but  shapes  of  death  ’ 

As  every  member  of  our  healtn  board  knows. 

No  more  the  industrious  fly, 

The  mosquito’s  morning  supplement,  to  map 
The  upturned  face  with  exquisite  agony, 

Of  him  who  loves  his  early  mjrnmg  nap.  ' 

But  days  of  quiet  peace; 

The  stove  pipe  cometh  to  the  front  again, 

Its  anxious  joints  slip  into  place  like  grease 
And  1 laspbemy  sleeps  on  the  lips  of  men. 

The  patient  plumber  sees 
The  full  fruition  of  his  summer’s  dream; 

Again  the  clothier  fl  ngetb  to  the  breeze 
His  garments  false  of  wool  and  frail  of  seam; 

j Whereat  the  coal  man  smiles, 

I And  rub9  his  hands,  and  sayeth  “Even  so 

My  harvest  cometh.”  And  his  hours  beguiles 
With  chants  aud  pious  pslams  in  praise  of  snow. 

And  we,  in  joy  profound. 

Just  hibernate,  unmindful  of  our  cares; 

Oblivious  that  the  coal  man  doth  abound, 
Forgetful  of  the  plumber  man  down  stairs. 

--[New  Haven  Register. 


TEE  WIFE’S  FLIGHT. 

[From  Morshead’s  New  Translation  of  the  Agamem- 
non of  ASschylus.] 

Woe  for  the  home,  the  home!  and  for  the  chief- 
tains woe! 

W oe  lor  the  bride-bed,  warm 
1 et  from  the  lovely  limbs,  the  impress  of  t'oe 
form 

Of  her  who  ioved  her  lord,  awhile  ago! 

And  woe!  for  him  who  stands 
Shamed,  silent,  unreproachful,  stretching 
hands 

That  find  her  not,  and  sees,  yet  will  not  see, 

1 hat  she  is  far  away  ! 

And  his  sad  fancy,  yearning  o’er  the  sea, 

Shall  summon  ami  recall 
Her  wiaitb,  once  more  to  queen  it  in  his  hall. 
And  sad  with  many  memories, 

The  fair  cold  beauty  of  each  sculptured  face — 
And  ail  to  hatefulness  is  turned  their  grace. 
Seen  WaDkly  by  forlorn  and  hungering  eyes! 

Acd  when  the  night  is  deep, 

Come  visions,  sweet  and  sad,  and  bearing  pain 
Of  liopings  vain— 

Void,  void  and  vain,  for  scarce  the  sleeping  sight 
Has  seen  its  old  delight, 

When  ihro’  the  grasps  of  love  that  hid  it  stay. 

It  vanishes  away 

On  silent  wings  that  roam  adown  the  ways  of 
Sleep!  J 
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NORMAN  CIIANSONNETTE. 

Once  at  the  Angelus 
(Ere  I was  dead), 

Angels  all  glorious 
Came  to  my  bed; 

Angels  in  blue  and  while 
Crowned  on  the  bead. 

One  was  the  friend  I left 
Stark  in  the  snow; 

One  was  the  wife  that  (lied 
Long— long ago; 

One  was  the  love  I lost 
How  could  she  know? 

One  had  my  mother’s  eyes. 

Wistful  and  mild ; 

One  had  my  father’s  face; 

One  was  a child; 

All  of  them  bent  to  me— 

Bent  down  and  smiled! 

—Austin  Dobson. 


A BALLAD  of  heroes. 


“ Now  all  your  victories  are  in  vain.” 
Because  you  passed,  and  now  are  not,— 
Because  iu  some  remoter  day 
Your  sacred  dust  in  doubtful  spot 
Was  blown  of  ancient  airs  away,— 
Because  you  perished,— must  men  say 
Your  deeds  were  naught,  and  so  profane 
Your  lives  with  that  cold  burden?  Nay 
The  deeds  you  wrought  are  not  in  vain! 

Though  it  may  be,  above  the  plot 
That  hid  your  once  imperial  clay,  . 
No  greener  than  o’er  men  forgot 
The  uuro;.;.  -ding  gfa«ses  swav  ; — 
Though  tic  re  no  sweeter  is  tne  lay 
Of  careless  bird,— though  you  remain 
Without  d.  tinction  of  decay,— 

The  deeds  you  wrought  not  in  vain! 

No.  For  wh  v vet  in  tower  or  cot 
Your  story  tirs  Use  pulses’  play ; * 

And  men  forg.  „ the  sordid  lot — 

The  sjrdid  Area— of  cities  gray; 

While  yet  tl:  y grow,  for  homelier  fray, 
More  strong  f:  >m  you,  as  reading  plain 
That  Life  may  go,  if  Honor  stay,— 

The  deeds  you  wrought  are  not  in  vain! 

l’envoy. 

Heroes  of  old  X humbly  lay 
The  laurel  ■ your  graves  again! 
Whatever  met  have  done,  men  may, 

1 The  dei 


BA  UNTED. 

When  candle-flames  burn  blue, 

Between  the  night  and  the  morntn? 

I know  that  it  is  you, 

My  love,  that  was  so  true 
And  that  I killed  with  scorning. 

The  watch  docs  howl  and  hay ; 

I pale,  and  leave  off  smil  ng. 

Only  the  other  day 
I held  yoi  r heart  in  play, 

Intent  npon  beguiling- 

A little  while  ago  ..... 

I wrung  your  soul  with  sigtu&i.  k 
Or  brought  a sudden  glow 
Into  your  cheek  by  low, 

Soft  answers,  in  replying. 

My  life  was  all  disguise,  _ 

A musk  of  feints  and  fancies  ; . 

I used  to  lift  my  eyes. 

And  take  you  by  surprise 
With  smiles  and  upward  glances 

And  now,  where’ or  I go, 

Your  sad  ghost  follows  after ; 

And  blue  the  flame  burns  low, 

And  door3  creak  to  and  fro. 

And  silent  grows  the  laughter^  ^ 

oleomargarine. 

a domestic  threnody. 

. „ . p swmb-rne’s  Compliments  ) 

(Without  Mr.  A.  C.  . „ se  of  Commons 

“Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  told  4 better  than  had 

that  good  oleomjtrgarine  w.  -„_[Daily  paper. 


THE  WILL. 

Blame  not  the  times  in  which  we  live, 

Nor  Fortune  frail  and  fugitive; 

Blame  not  thy  parents,  nor  the  rule 
Of  vice  or  wrong  once  learned  at  school; 

But  blame  thyself,  O man! 

Although  both  heaven  and  earth  combined 
To  mould  thy  flesh  and  form  thv  mind. 

Though  every  thought,  word,  action,  will, 

Was  framed  by  powers  beyond  thee,  still 
Thou  art  thyself,  O man! 

And  self  to  take  or  leave  is  free, 

Feeling  its  own  sufficiency; 

In  spit'*  of  science,  spite  of  fate, 

The  judge  within  thee  soon  or  late 
' Will  blame  but  thee,  O man! 

Sav  not  “I  would,  but  could  not— Ho 
Should  hear  the  blame,  who  fashioned  me— 
Call  you  mere  change  of  motive  choice?” — 
Scorning  such  picas,  the  inner  voice 
Cries,  “Thine  the  deed,  O man!” 

—John  Addington  bv  monos. 

WHERE  LIES  THE  LAND  I 

Where  lies  the  land  to  which  the  ship  would  go? 
Far  far  ahead,  is  all  her  seamen  know. 

And  where  the  land  she  travels  from?  Away, 
Far,  Inr  behind,  is  all  that  they  can  say. 

On  sunny  noons,  upon  the  deck’s  smooth  face, 
Linke-1  arm  in  arm.  how  pleasant  here  to  pace! 
Or,  o’er  the  stern  reclining,  watch  below 
The  foaming  wake,  far  widening  a3  we  go. 

On  stormy  nights,  when  wild  northwesters  rave. 
How  proud  a tiling  to  fight  with  wind  and  wave! 
The  dripping  sailor  on  the  reeling  mast 
Exalts  to  hear,  and  scorns  to  wish  it  past. 

Where  lies  the  land  to  which  the  ship  would  go? 
Far,  far  ahead,  is  all  her  seamen  know. 

And  where  the  land  she  travels  from?  Away. 


Far,  inr  behind,  is  all  that  they  can  sav. 

— AitTHun  High  Cl 


ocgu. 


B ALLAH E OF  LIFE. 

“ ‘Dead  and  goue'-a  sorry  burden  of  the  Balad 
on  Life.’’— Death’s  Jest  Book. 

Say,  fair  maids,  Maying 
In  gardens  green. 

In  deep  dells  straying, 

What  end  hath  been 
Two  Mays  between 
Of  the  flowers  that  shone 
And  veur  own  sweet  queen?— 

“They  are  dead  and  gone! 

Say,  grave  priests,  praying 
In  dule  amd  teen, 

From  cells  decaying, 

What  have  ye  seen 
Of  the  proud  and  mean, 

Of  Judas  and  John, 

Of  the  foul  and  clean? 

“They  are  dead  and  gone! 

Say,  kings,  arraying 
Loud  wars  to  win, 

Of  your  manslayiug 
What  gain  ye  glean? 

“ They  are  tierce  and  keen, 

But  they  fall  anon, 

On  the  sword  that  lean,— 

They  are  dead  and  gonel” 

ENVOY. 

Through  the  mad  world’s  scety 
We  are  drifting  on, 

To  this  time,  I ween, 

“They  are  dead  and  g<he!” 

—A.  Lang. 


Ti-tr  a T A TH  ,F. 


SOIISETS. 

TO  DEATH. 

Death,  he  not  proud,  though  some  have  called 
thee  . . 

Mighty  and  dreadful,  for  thou  art  not  so, 

For  those  whom  thou  think’st  thou  dost  overthrow 
Die  not,  poor  death;  nor  yet  canst  thou  kill  me. 
From  rest  and  sleep,  which  hut  thy  pictures  he, 
Much  pleasure;  then  from  thee  much  more  must 

And  socme*t  our  best  men  with  thee  do  go— 

Best  of  their  bones,  and  souls’  delivery. 

Thou’rt  slave  to  fate,  chance,  lungs,  and  desper- 
ate  men,  ...  , ,, 

And  dost  with  poison,  war,  and  sickness  dwell 
And  poppy  or  charms  can  make  us  sleep  as  well, 
And  better  than  thy  stroke.  Why  swell  st  thou 
then? 

One  short  sleep  past  we  wake  eternally 
And  Death  shall  bo  no  more:  Death,  thou  shalt 
die 

—John  Donne. 


THE  LATTICE  AT  SL'NTUSK. 

As  on  my  lied  at  dawn  I mused  and  pi  ayed, 

1 saw  my  lattice  prankt  upon  the  wall, 

The  flaunting  leaves  and  flitting  birds  withal 
A sunny  phantom  interlaced  with  shade:  . 

“ Thanks  he  to  heaven! ” in  happy  mood  I saul, 
“What  sweeter  aid  my  matins  could  befall 
Than  this  fair  glory  from  the  East  hath  made. 
What  holy  sleights  hath  God,  the  Lord  ol  all, 

To  bid  us  feel  and  see?  we  are  not  lreo 
To  say  we  see  not,  for  the  glory  comes 
Nightly  and  daily,  like  the  flowing  sea; 

Ills  lustre  pierceth  through  the  midnight  glooms: 
And  at  prime  hour,  behold!  He  follows  me 
With  golden  shadows  to  my  secret  rooms! 

—Charles  Tennyson  Turner. 


THE  NILE. 

It  flows  through  old  hushed  Egypt  and  its  sands, 
Like  some  grave  mighty  thought  threading  a 
dream,  . . 

And  tunes  and  things,  as  in  that  vision,  seem 
Keeping  along  it  their  eternal  stands  — 

Caves,  pillars,  pyramids,  the  shepherd  hands 
That  roamed  through  the  young  world,  the  glory 
extreme 

Ofhivli  Sesostris,  and  that  Southern  beam, 

The  laughing  queen  that  caught  the  world’s  great 
hands.  , . 

Then  comes  a mightier  silence,  stern  and  strong, 
As  of  a world  left  empty  of  its  throng, 

And  the  void  weighs  on  us;  and  then  we  wake, 
And  hear  I lie  fruitful  stream  lapsing  along 
'Twixt  villages,  and  think  tiow  we  shall  take 
Our  own  calm  journey  on  for  human  sake. 

—Leigh  Hunt. 


